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Dear Annie 
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HEMPSTEAD 


family 


live d 


being 


on a 
the 
There was 


canvas, 
dest of six children. 
boy. 
[f one can imagine the Hempstead 
v, the head of which was the Rev. 
. pastor of the Orthodox Church in 
Corners,:as being the subject of 
| study in village history, the high 
would probably fall upon Imogen, 
daughter. As for Annie, 
vould apparently supply only a part 
{ background. 


The mother was long since 


ungest 


is afternoon in late July, Annie was 
in the front yard of the parsonage, 
sting her brother Benny to rake hay. 
had not cut it. Annie had hired 
man, although the Hempsteads could 
ifford to hire a man, but she had 
to Benny, “ Benny, you can rake the 
ind get it into the barn if Jim 
ins cuts it, ean’t you?” And Benny 
smiled nodded aequiescence. 
always 
led acquiescence, but 


and 


Hempstead smiled and 
there 


the strange persistency of a 


was in 
wil- 
bough, the persistency of pliability, 
is the most uneconquerable of all. 
ny swayed gracefully in response to 
the wishes of others, but always he 
ned in his own inadequate attitude 
‘d life. 
v he was raking to as little purpose 
could and rake at all. The clover- 
the timothy grass, and the butter- 
moved before his rake in a faint 
f gold and green and rose, but his 
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TWO 


WILKINS 


PARTS—PART I 

FREEMAN 
sister Annie raised whirlwinds with hers. 
The Hempstead yard was large and deep, 
and had two great squares given over to 
wild growths on either side of the gravel 
walk, which was bordered with shrubs, 
flowering in their turn, like a class of 
children at school saying their lessons. 
The spring shrubs had all spelled out 
their floral but 
«reat clumps of peonies were spreading 


recitations, of course, 
wide skirts of gigantic bloom, like dancers 
curtsying low on the stage of summer, 
and shafts of green-white Yucca lilies and 
Japan lilies and clove-pinks still remained 
in their school of bloom. 

Benny often stood still, wiped his fore- 
head, leaned on his rake, and inhaled the 
bouquet of sweet scents, but Annie raked 
with Annie 
small and slender and wiry, and moved 
with angular grace, her thin, peaked el- 
bows showing beneath the sleeves of her 
pink gingham dress, her thin knees out 
lining beneath the folds of the 
skirt. Her neck was long, her shoulder- 
blades troubled the back of her blouse at 
every movement. She was a creature full 
of ostentatious joints, but the joints were 
delicate and rhythmical and charming. 
Annie had a charming face, too. It was 
thin and sunburnt, but still charming, 
with a sweet, eager, intent-to-please out- 
look upon life. This last 
attitude of Annie’s mind; 
Annie. 


never-ce asing energy. was 


seanty 


was the real 
it was, in fact, 
She was intent to please from 
her toes to the crown of her brown head. 
She radiated good - will and 


All rights reserved 


loving- 
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kindness as fervently as a lily in the 


horder radiated perfume. 

the northwest 
sky had a threatening mountain of clouds 
Anni and 
raked the faster, and thought complacent- 


It was very warm, and 


Oceasionalls glanced at it 


ly of the water-proof covers in the little 


barn. -This hay was valuable for the 
Reverend Silas’s horse. 
[wo of the front windows of the house 
ere filled with girls’ heads, and the reg- 
ar swaying movement of white-clad 


rms, sewing. The girls sat in the house 


because it was so sunny on the piazza 
There were four girls 
all making finery 
On the other side of the 


door one of the two windows was 


afternoon. 
in the sitting-room, 
or themse lves. 
front 
in the other was visible a nodding 
head, that 


his afternoon 


blank; 
eTAay if Annie’s father taking 
nap 

Everything was still except the girls’ 


tong 
tone u 


an oceasional burst of laughter, 
and the crackling shrill of locusts. Noth- 
ing had passed on the dusty road since 
benny 
1 


and Annie had begun their work. 
Lwnn Corners was nothing more than a 
hamlet. It was even seldom that an auto- 
astray there, 
from the little city of Anderson, six miles 


got being diverted 


nobile 


away, by turning to the left instead of 
the right 
Benny stopped again and wiped his 


forehead, all pink and beaded with sweat. 
He was a pretty man, pretty 
although large. He glanced 
at Annie, then he went with a 
padding glide, like a big eat, to the 
He leaned his 
wad against a post, closed his eyes, and 
inhaled the of 
dying new-mown 


as 


young 
as a girl, 
furtivels 
sort, 
piazza and settled down. 
} 
sweetness fiowers alive 
of Annie 
glanced at him, and an angelic look came 
At that moment the sweet- 
ness of her nature seemed actually visible. 
“Tle is tired, she thought 
She also thought that probably Benny felt 
Then 
faster and faster. She fairly 
the raking the 
grass and flowers into heaps. 


and hay. 


over her face 
poor boy !” 


the heat more because he was stout. 
~he raked 
severed 
The air 
crew more sultry. The sun was not yet 
clouded, but the northwest darker 
and rumbled ominously. 

The girls in the sitting-room continued 
to chatter and sew. One of them might 
have come out to help this little sister 


tlhe w over vard, 


was 
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toiling alone, but 






Annie did 
of that. She raked with the 
plaining sweetness of an angel } 
storm burst The rain came 
solid drops, and the sky was a 
clamoring fame. Annie made on 
toward the barn, but there was 
The hay was not hal cocked. T 
no sense in running tor covers 
was up and lumbering into the h 





her sisters were shutting wind 
erying out to her. Annie des« 
post and fied before the wind, hy 


skirts lashing her heels, her hair d 
When she entered the sitting 
Imogen, Eliza, Jane, and 


were all there; 


sisters, 
also her father, S 
To the He 
a thunder-storm partook of the 

The fam 


ered together, and it was 


and gaunt and gray. 


a religious ceremony. 
inderst 
they were all offering prayer a1 
nizing God present th 
the In they 
very nervous in thunder-storms, 
exception of Annie. She always 
a little silent petition that her sist 


as 


on 


tempest. reality 





brother and father, and the h 
dog and eat, might esca pt dang } 
though she had never been 


that she was not wicked in incl 


dog and eat. She was surer 


horse . because he was the means | 
her father made pastoral calls 

distant she p. Then 
sat with the others, and waited 
over and 


afterward s 


storm was it was time 


windows and see if the roof had 
To-day, however, she was intent 

In a lull of the tempest sh 
she said, “ that 


the hay cocked 


hay. 
‘It is a pity,” 
able to get 
eovers on.” 
Then 
blue 


sidered a beauty, pink and white, 


not 


Imogen turned large, s 


eyes upon her. Imogen 

haired, and dimpled, with a curi 
culating hardness of character and 
tongue, at variance with her 
that people doubted the ( 


of their senses. 


ance 


“Tf,” said Imogen, “ you had on! 
Benny work instead of encouragi 
to dawdle, and finally to stop alt 
and if you had gone out direct] 
dinner, the hay would have been : 


up and covered ” M 











DEAR 


g could have exceeded the calm 
tructive superiority of Imogen’s 
{ mass of soft white fabric lay 

lap, although she had removed 
and needle and thimble to a safe 
tilted her chin 
When the storm luiled she had 


She with a 
praving. 
’s sisters echoed her and joined 
tack Annie. “ Yes,” said 
“Tf vou had only started earlier, 
[ told Eliza when you went out 


upon 


vard that it looked like a shower.” 
nodded energetically. 

vas foolish to start so late,” said 
with a calm air of wisdom only 
less exasperating than [mogen’s. 

nd you always encourage Benny so 

said Eliza. 

Silas 


g lazy.” 
the 


sho 


Reverend joined in. 


ild have more sense of respon- 


ty to brother, only 


ard 


er, (Anni a 


your your 


he said, in his deep pul- 


as after two o’clock when you 


: said ln ogen. 


And all yor 


i had to do was the dinner 


es, and there were very few to-day,” 
Jan 

hen Annie turned with a quick, cat- 
motion. Her eyes blazed under her 
vn toss of hair. She gesticulated with 
little, nervous hands. Her voice was 
sweet and intense as a reed, and withal 


with anger. 


It was not half past one when [| 
it,” said she, “and there was a 

le sinkful of dishes.” 

It was after two. I looked at the 
said Imogen. 

It was not.” 


And 
Jane. 
\ whole 


rath. 


there were very few dishes,” 


sinkful,” said Annie, tense 


You always are rather late about 


g,” said Susan. 
I washed the 
hes, and swept the kitchen, and blacked 
stove, and cleaned the silver.” 

the kitchen,” 


“Annie, I am 


[am not! I was not! 


said Imogen, 
surprised at 


I swept 
ere lv 


And you know I cleaned the silver 


erday,” said Jane 


\nnie 
to the 


gave a gasp and looked from 


othe r. 





ANNIE. 









‘You know you did not sweep the 
kitchen,” said Imogen 

Annie’s father gazed at her severely 
“My dear,” he said, “ how long must I 


try to correct you of this habit of making 
false statements ¢” 


‘ Dear Annie does not realize that the 


are false statements, father,” said Jan 
Jane was not pretty, but she gave th 
effect of a long, sweet stanza of som 
fine poetess. She was very tall and 


large-eyed, and 
She 


slender and wore alway 3 


a serious smile, was attired in a 
p irple muslin gown, cut V shaped at the 
throat, and, always, a black velvet 
ribbon with a little gold | attached. 
The locket contained a coil of hair 
had 
now dead three years, 
her the locket. 


doubt 


she 


as 
Ke} 
Jane 

minister, 


had 


been engaged to a yi 


ung 


and he 


give 


had 


had a 


Jane mourned for het 


lover. but 
th 
a year younger than 


lost, 


ho 
eovert pl asure 1h 
She Was 


had 


achieved 


romance of her situation. 
Annie, 
had 


Imogen 


and she 


loved and and 80 


sentimental distinction. alway 
Eliza had been courted at 
intervals half-heartedly by a 
and Susan had had 


But Jane was the only one w 


had admirers 
widows cs 
a few fleeting chances. 

ho had been 
really her heart affairs. As 


for Annie, nobody ever thought of her 


detinite in 


in such a connection. It was supposed 


that Annie had no thought of marriage, 
that she was foreordained to remain 
mwed and keen house for her father 


and Benny. 
W he 1h 


not 


said that dear Annu 
that. she false 


ments, she voiced an opinion of the fam 


did 


state 


Jane 
realize made 
ily before which Annie was always abso 
lutely helpless. Defence 
Annie could 


She glanced 


meant counter 
accuse he r 
the 
In her blue eves were still sparks 


She te It. 


accusation. not 


family. from one to 
other. 
of wrath, but she said nothing. 
as always, speechless, when affairs reached 
such a juncture. She began, in spite of 
her goed sense, to feel guiltily responsible 
for everything—for the spoiling of the 
hay, even for the thunder-storm. What 
was more, she even wished to feel guiltily 
Anything w than 
to be sure her sisters were not speaking 
the truth, that her father was blaming 


responsible as better 


her unjustly. 


Benny, 


who sat hunched upon himself 








effect of 


one set of bones and 


others for support, 


ling upon 
who for her, and 


to little 


spoke 
purpose. 
he, 


1 other girls,” said in 


‘might have 


i ni sweet voice, come 
t and helped Annie; then she could 
ive got the hay in.” 
lhe ll turned on him 

It is all very well for you to talk,” 
1 Imog i saw ¥y myself quit 


cing hay d sit down on the piazza.” 

‘Yes issented Jane, nodding violent- 
l saw vo t “ 

‘You have no sense of your responsi- 

lit Benjamin, and your sister Annie 


ets you in evading it,” said Silas Hemp- 


feels the heat,” said Annie. 





‘Father is entirely right,” said Eliza. 

B a } is Sense ¢ f re sponsibility, 
and s mainly ing to Annie.” 

“P lear Annie does not realize it,” 
said Jans 

Benny got up lumberingly and left the 
rool He loved his sister Annie, but he 
hate mild simmer of feminine rancor, 
t vel s father’s presence failed 








t 1 a masculine flavor Benny was 
ilways leaving the room, and allowing 
lus ifter he left ther is a tremen- 

= T) i T tT? le | 

he ill prayed agair 

vas cupied h her own per- 
lexities of life, and not at all afraid. 
= lered, as she had wondered many 
t s befor f she could possibly be in 
tl rong, if she were spoiling Benny, 
she said and 1 things without know- 
ng that she did so, or the contrary. 
hen suddenly she tightened her mouth. 
She knew. This sweet-tempered, anxious- 
ease Annie was entirely sane, she had 
sual self poise She | that she 
x The hat she lid and said, and what 
r say, and a strange com 
. her family overwhelmed 
r. Her sisters were truthful: she would 
t adi anything else, even to herself: 
the fused desires and imp ilses 
ha plishment. They had done so 
new ‘ nat T then fr 7 intense 
ation 6 Lb Deomn shtnht turlcte 


her 
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she sat 
made 


jority. Annie, as 


the praying group, the 


ecuse for her sisters that they 
ner. “They don’t realize it,” 
to herself. 

When the storm finally ceased 


ther: 





} 








ried up-stairs and opened the 
letting in the rain-fresh air. ‘J 
got supper, while her sisters 1 
their needlework. A curious « 
seized her, as she vas hurt 
the kitchen, that in proba 
if not all of her sisters consid 
they were getting the supper , 
Jane had reflected that she g 
supper, then had taken another 
her work, and had not know 
her impulse of duty had not | 
out. Imogen, presumably 
with the serene cons« sness t 
she was herself, it followed 
of course that she was pert 
the tasks of the | = 
While Annie was making 
Benny came out int the i 
stood regarding her, hands 
making, as usual, one set 
rest pon nother His face 
f the utmost good nature, 
convicted him .% muecn s 
its commands 
‘Say, Annie, what on eart 
them all pick on \ so?” he : 
‘Hush, Benny Th | 
They don’t know it.” 
‘But say, Annie mus 
hey tell whoppers. \ 
Hush, Be ! Imogen re 
she swept it 
“Imogen alw s she 
everything sh« ght to do, whe 
has done r not said Be 


astut 


and tell her she lies, Annie?” 


eness 


. 7 
inusuai 


‘She 


does? 


a ow lx -_ 
‘She does lie, ever she d 
.” said Bem ‘and what is 

ought to | made to ki 

Anni t strikes me tha 

the same by the girls that t 

vou of doing by m« Are 

couraging the n ¢ Vays 
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f the girls thinks she has done 


you have done, or hasn't done 
you ought 
e you all the time, when you 


to have done, and 


and you let them, and 


and I don’t think my 


serve it, 
t know it, 
they know they tell whoppers; 
Strikes me you 


lot, 


a dear, just 


rht to know. 


poiling the whole father 
Annie. You are 
you are too much of a 
be good for them.” 





say, but 


stared. 
are letting that omelet burn,” 
“Say, Annie, I will go out 
the 
amount to 


morning. | 
but | 


haven't 


at hay in 
I don’t 

irl, anyhow, and I 
That’s 


mean all 


much, 
got 
ails a 
but 


e been cross-eyed ever since 


eved soul. what 
virls. They 
ls hav 


ime into the world, and 


right, 
it’s just 
rls as you who ought to get them 
1ed it. You know what has 
ed ti day. Well, here’s what hap- 
esterday. I don’t tell tales, but 
know this, for I believe 
Reed has his eye on you, in spite 
such a be auty, and 
like and 
the impression 


being 


manners silk, 


s having 
giving everybody 


too good for this earth, and 


trying to make ev body think 


sweet martyr, without a thought 





rtal man, when that is only her 
trying to eatch one. You knov 

Reed was here last evening ?” 

e nodded. Her face turned sear- 


en pathetically pale. She bent over 


nelet, earefully lifting it around 


know he 


on, “I 


to see you, and Imogen went to the 


B ’ 
ECT TL 


went 


nd ushered him into the parlor, 
I was out on the piazza, and she 
but I heard her tell him 
thought you had gone out. Shi 
too, that George Wells had taken 
the concert in the town hall. IT 


u, didn’t he ?” 


Ww it. 


Vell, spoke in 
and imitated 


eit we are all 


Tmoge n 
lowered his 
the life. 


vou 


in} vou Fath r is 
Jj rit ha 


tor a 


run over to Mr 


pattern ; 





Eliza is writing 





ANNIE. 


this way ss 


busy. of 


and Susa 


fetters ; h is somewhere } it 
the house Annie—-well, Annie—Georg 
Wells asked her to go to the concert 


I rather Then,” said Bem n his 
itural voice, “ Imogen stopped, and sh 
uuld say truthfully that she didn’t lik 

but anybody would have thought rom 


what she said that you 


had gone to th 


coneert with George Wells.” 

“Did Tom inquire for me?” aske 
\nnie, in a low voice. 

* Didn't chance. Imogen eg 


have a 
ahead of r 
“Oh, well, then it doesn’t matter. | 
care sav he did come to see [mogen 
said 
‘And that isn’t all. Say, 
oe \\ 
“Are you 
Wells? It is none of my business, but 


Benny, stoutly. 


nni 
Anni 


little. 


lace was She had folk 
was carefully watehi: 


nelet, and 


‘You need not worry abo 
said. 


ce ar.” she 


* Then what right have the girls 


many people the nice things they hear 


you say about him?” 
removed the omelet skilfully 


plate, W hich s} ( 


and 


ee pan tO a hot 


t n the range shelf, irned t 


hrc the re 


‘What nice things do they hear me 
ay ?” 

That he is so handsome; that he ha 
such a good disposition; that he is the very 
best young man in the place; that y 
should think every girl would be head 
over heels in love with him; that every 


he speaks is so bright and clever.” 
Annie looked at he r brother. 


‘I don’t believe vou ever said one o 
those things,”” remarked Benny. 
Annie continued to look at him 
Did vou?” 
Renny dear, I am not going to tell 
‘You won't sav you. never did, because 
hat would be putting vour sisters in the 
wrong and admitting that they tell lies. 


(Annie, you are a dear, but I do think you 


e doing rong and spoili then 
h as they say re spoil ig me.” 
Perhaps I ar uid Annie Ther 
1 { ny raci pres | l he r 
le eg retts litt] face She I, ked } 
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if her mind was contemplating strenuous 
changing her very 
features. She had covered the finished 
omelet and was now cooking another. 


action which was 


‘IT wish you would see if everybody is 
in the house and ready, Benny,” said she. 
“When this omelet 
come right away, or nothing will be fit 

eat And, 
mind, please get the butter and the cream- 
ritcher out of the ice-chest. 
on the table.” 
is another thing,” 


is done they must 
Benny dear, if you don’t 


I have every- 
thing els 
* There said Benny. 
‘T don’t go about telling tales, but I do 
The girls tell 
verybody that vou like to do the house- 
ork so much that they 
ere. And it isn’t so. 


ink it is time you knew. 


don’t dare inter- 


They may have 


taught themselves to think it is so, but 
i isn’t You would like a little tim 


for faney-work and reading as well as 
they do.” 

‘Please get the cream and butter, and 
see if they are all in the house,” said 
Annie. She spoke as usual, but the 
strange expression remained in her face. 
It was still there when the family were 
ill gathered at the 


erving the putty 


table and she was 
omelet. Jane noticed 
it first 

“ What makes you look so odd, Annie?” 
said she 

‘lL don’t 
plied Annie. 


know how I look odd,” re- 


They all gazed at her then, her father 
with anxiety. “You don’t look 
vourself,” he = said. “You are 
vell, aren't you, Annie?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, father.” 


But after the omelet was served and 


SOs 


feeling 


the tea poured Annie rose. 
Annie?” 


Tmoge n, in her sareastic voice. 


asked 


“Where are you going, 


To my room, or p rhaps out in the 


rehard.” 
‘It will be sopping wet out there after 
* Are vou 


the .dhower,”. anid 


erazy, Annie?” 

‘T have on my black skirt, and I will 
wear rubbers,” said Annie, quietly. “I 
want some fresh air.” 

‘T should think you had enough fresh 
air You were outdoors all the after- 


noon, while we were cooped up in the 


Eliza. 


Ise Sa said Jane 
“Don’t you feel well, Annie?” her fa- 
ther asked i volden bit 


ain, a of omelet 


ie 
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poised on his fork, as she was | 
ihe room. 
“ Quite well, father dear.” 
Sut you are eating no supper.” 
“1 have always heard that peop| 


cook don’t need so much to eat, 


Imogen. “ Thev say the essenc 
food soaks in through the pores.” 

‘IT am quite well,” Annie repeate: 
the door closed behind her. 

“Dear Annie! She is always 
odd things like this,” remarked Jan: 
“Yes, she is, things that on 
not account for, but Annie is a 

said Susan. 

‘I hope she is well,” said A 
father. 

*“ Oh, she is wel! enough. Don’t 
“ Dear Anni 


ways doing the unexpected. She 


father,” said Imogen. 


very well.” 

‘Yes, dear Anni 
her,” said Jane. 

‘I think she is thinner than | 
ever seen her, and the rest of vo 


is quite sto 


like stuffed geese,” said Benny, ruck 

Imogen turned upon him in dig 
wrath. “ Benny, you insult your s 
said she. “ Father, you should real 
Benny that he should bridle his 
ul little.” 

‘You ought to bridle yours, ever 
ot you,” retorted Benny. 
poor Annie every single minute. 
let her do all the work, then you p 
her for it.” 

There was a chorus of treble 
“We nag dear Annie! We pick at 
Annie! We 
Father, you should remonstrat: 
Renjamin. You know how we al 
dear Annie!” 


“ Benjamin,” began Silas Hempst 
but Benny, with a smothered exclama 


was up and out of the room. 
Benny quite 
ters, with the exception of Annie 


‘You girls 


make her do evervt! 


frankly disliked his 


his father he had a sort of res] 


tolerance. He 
should have anything else. His 


had never done anything for him e: 


to admonish him. His seanty reven 


his support and college expenses 


eould not see wh 


‘ 


from his maternal grandmother, wh 


been a woman of parts, and why 
openly scorned her son-in-law. 


Grandmother Loomis had left 
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WAS SUPPOSED THAT ANNIE HAD NO THOUGHT OF MARRIAGE 
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ecasioned much comment. By 


= she had provided sparsely but 
ly for Benjamin’s education and 
ntil he should graduate; and her 
th all her personal property, and 
the 

her own income, fell to her grand- 
ter Annie. 


ndmother’s 


sum from which she had 


Annie had always been 
There had 


when the contents of 


favorite. 
vert dismay 
were made known, then one and 


congratulated the beneficiary, and 


road that they were glad dear 
was so well provided for. It was 
ted by Imogen and Eliza _ that 
ly dear Annie would not marry, 
that case Grandmother Loomis’s 
st was so fortunate. She had prob- 
taken that into consideration. 


lImother l|.oomis had now been dead 
home had 


had re- 


and her deserted 


furnished, but it 


ars, 
for rent, 
d vacant 
\nnie soon came back from the orchard, 
fter she had cleared away the supper 
and washed the dishes, she went up 
rearranged her 
Then she 
and waited 
her pointed chin in a cup 
ne little thin hand, her soft 
rts circling around her, and the scent 


old 


her room, carefully 
her dress. 


window 


and changed 
lown beside a 
watehe d, 


muslin 


eer sachet emanating from a 
ered ribbon of her grandmother’s 
hich she had tied around her waist. 


e ancient seent always clung to the 
, suggesting faintly as a dream the 
and roses and violets of some old 
mer-time. 
Annie sat there and gazed out on the 
vard, which was silvered over with 
nlight. four sisters all 
there. They had spread a rug over 
damp grass and brought out chairs. 
here were five chairs, although there 
only four girls. Annie gazed over 
yard and down the street. She heard 
chatter of the girls, which was in- 


Annie’s sat 


nsequent and absent, as if their minds 
re on other things than their conversa- 
Then suddenly she saw a small 
gleam far down the street, evidently 

t of a cigar, and also a dark moving 
re. Then there subdued 
ngle in the yard. Tmogen insisted that 
sisters should go into the house. They 
resisted, Eliza the most vehemently. 


ensued a 


ANNIE 
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[mogen was and 
Finally she 
Eliza, 
threshold = of 
obliged to 


arrogant compelling. 
drove them all into the hous« 
except who wavered upon 
Imogen was 
softly lest the ap 


Anni A an the 


word 


vielding. 
speak very 
proaching man hear, but 


window above her, heard every 


‘You 


Imogen, 


know he is coming to see me,” 
passionats ly “You 


Eliza, and vet 


said 


Know 
Singic 


you know, 


{ime he comes, he re are vo $, spying 


and listening.” 
‘Tle 


said 


eomes to see believe,” 


Annie, | 


Eliza, in her stubborn voice, which 
vet had indeeision in it. 


“Tle never asks for her.” 


“Tle never has a chance We all 
tell him, the minute he comes in, that 
she is out. But now I am going to 


stay, anyway.” 
‘Stay if you want to. You are all a 
lot. If 


beau vourselves, you begrudge one t 
this for a 


jealous you girls can’t 


I never saw such a house as 


man to come courting in.” 
“T will stay,” said Eliza, and this time 
“There is 


no use in my going, anyway, for the oth 


her voice was wholly firm. 
ers are coming back.” 

Back flitted 
Susan, and by that time Tom 
reached the gate, and his cig 
out in a shower of sparks on the gravel 


walk, and all 


Jane and 
Reed had 


rar was going 


It was true. 


four sisters were greeting 


him, and urging upon his acceptance 
the fifth chair. Annie, watching, saw 
that the young man seemed to hesi 
tate, Then her heart leaped and sh 
heard him speak quite plainly, with a 
note of defiance and irritation, albeit 


with embarrassment. 
“Ts Miss Annie in?” asked 
Imogen first, 
voice was honey-sweet. 
‘I fear dear Annie is out,” she 
‘She will be so sorry to miss you.” 


Tom Reed. 


answered and her harsh 


said. 


Annie, at her window, made a sudden, 
sat still and 
She argued fiercely that she was 
She felt that the time 
must know, for the 


passionate motion, then sh 
listened. 
right in so doing. 
had come when she 
of her own individuality, just what 
she had to deal the natures of 
her own kith and kin. Dear Annie had 
her groove of and 
as all must turn who hav 
underneath 


sake 
with in 
turned in sweetness 
gentle yielding, 


strength of character 


any 








ere and, 


1: 


onlit gro1 


. 2° 
I vervthin 


sisters, the 
as a matter 


he had 


1 adn 
She made 


was per 


i inde 


compre he nd 


ae 9 
whicl 


t he one 


mat 


the des 


one 


Tom Reed h 
he innocent 
She thought 
with deli 
thought of t 
and sl 


une, 


of the eve 
‘king, set 


dis 


f lse 


hes. 
to 
stinctively 


He 


Te ek 


suffering, ai 





standing in tl 


ire of 


f tr 


\r nie ki ew, 


ght. 


Te 


ess There: 


t the veather and general vil- 

g Then Annie heard her own 
She was “dear Annie,” as usual. 
s stened, fairly faint with amazement. 
heard from that quartette of 
es dow! ther the moon- 

y seemed almost é iry-tak Phe 
ers did not Vv | neriminate her. 
ri re too astute for that They 
| half-truths. They told truths which 


facts, and 

They built 
ial 7 

marvellously 


real 


mtradicted. 


ied, and that 
bl George 


and there wer: 


wn dai 
item could be flatly denice: 
girl could have gone down 


given her sisters the li 
ich the v told, the w 
lsehood, had beams and 
ith. Annie felt he Iple ss be- 


To her fancy, her sisters and 


Ip, 
g wh 
fal 


a 


seemed actually sitting in a 


fairv building whose substance was utter 
ilsehood, and yet which could not be 
tterly denied. An awful sense of isola- 
tion pe ssessed her. So these we re her own 


she had loved 
of the simplest nature, whom 
had served 

she her- 
fectly normal, for the motiv 
rlay it all. She could 
the strife of the women over 


sisters whom 

1ired, whom she 
1] ; 

no aiowance, since 


not 


Tom Reed was in reality 
‘+h in the village. 
or thought she knew, that 
ad it in mind to love her, and 
ly had it in mind to love him. 
of a home of her own and his 
She thought of it 
he roses coming into bloom in 
1e thought of it as she thought 
of life 


washing 


1. 


irable mati 


as she 


ry-day happenings 

ting rooms in order, 
something 
Annie in- 
been 


there 
with, and that 
She had 


id her long-suffering was now 


ywwever was 
on 


knew. long- 
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I at sisters er 
rt! f her, that they had 
intage r Iness and g 
1 had mistaken them for 

‘ lespised S he d 

‘ I Uh r 

} eo ‘ =} +} 
her there is <ter t - 2 
Some ng whiter and hotter 

rat! s the girl’s soul as 
ther l st 1 to the |} 
thet ctemstues 3 essential 
about herself 
She waited ntil T m Reed 
He did not st long The 
lown-steirs with fivine fect 
ng them in the n 
her had come t st 
Benny had just be entering 
as Tom Reed left Then d 
spoke. She really spoke for the 
in her life, and there was s 
dreadful about it all. A swe 
is always rather dreadful whe 
and strikes, and Annie str 
vhole force of a nature with a f 
steel] She left nothing uns 

defended herself and she ac 


re 


norrow m 
to Grandmother Loo1 
going to li 


ive the r i 
: til ‘ a 


clared, in a slow, steady 


know, I 


order that no word of 


and twisted as it h 
k ] 
sneak not at all 


have to communieate 
black and white. and 


who 


name, and black ar 
It 
will people say?” she 
“From what I ha 
to-night, whatever y 


was Jane 


torted Annie—the Annie who had t 


Jane gasped. Silas Hempstea 
staring, quite dumb before the 


problem. Imogen a 


any command whetever of the sit 


“May I in 
grocer are going to t 


juire 


your own sisters 


what the bute! 








wl le ve r 
1dy Voice 
+ lix 

sive 
mine can bh 


as been t 
we - 
Everything 


» shall be 





white cani 

spoke first 

whimpered, 
: 

ve he ard Vv 


ul make 


ther 


lor 


i e 


1 


seemed 


] ink, no matte 


and say 
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and 

‘ rning, and wash the ible to deeide hat her tr 
rrelevantly elf as. Quite nconsel 

\ | ! ant tor breakfast is a ame n. he ft Dol 
a} and an egg, besides iracterist1 r ¢ ! ! 


lofi ven, it} her im J ae | si i duster 


: ‘ I, f swe 
l 1 ‘ $ I y 
thing reparing brea | s hous rk. 
i ; 1 it is true ] +o ; , er 
> I t But Imog l 
| | I as yy | - 
} , os that F ’ Shy 
| her face | ters exp r 
After the dis [I s a 1 Jane, 
, reparing matt : lo t] 
, SS} telt that | 210eT 
. ! , ! 1 earls 1 ~ 
r, although she was n But it has lon 


KE] I ear manage hod @ 1 Imoge = 
tructive book propped You t system a 
hy hl ind keep 1 ; Pe we ; Fy] 
er things as I do sucl ate ae a io 
he ld | hated Tmog 
Susal tood in the doorway, a t been her siste! 
, } efull Swaving side Vise, Svstem <a ] tbl. ‘ 
{ thy a il | aD mine t-eved She She ] ked WW e. ee = 
tl least attractive-] oking of ant the white strete] ts : 
the ciats rs. but her manners were so er with eln s, and her he 


rmit yr. and ah was 80 pe rfectly the had al eCXPTeSsi 7 as if the. a] 
that it made up for any lack justifi 



















A Royal Scottish Burgh 


BY E. CHARLTON FORTI 


Fife, which border the 
North Sea, are like 

linked together by 
of the North British 


ous piec ot jewelry 


he master humorist, 
Sach littl town 
others; in 
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ple 





portion tae Stet 
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' bai THE GOLF INN 
the devil 
new much about building, rade, d then the fat he tit 
ne back at daylight on th r the d 
rning. For three weeks things Noo the saunt being ane o’ the 
nd then one morning, whet sheien 
lers came at sunrise to work, the Had the giftie to see far and 1 
rything scattered, stones out o1 And bringing s staf ss 
‘-arved pillars chipped, the morta anes 
Evervthing as il eontusi Fause loon savs it se 


rked all the harder, the devil 


hardest of all. From that tim rhe carle was noo sail mbt 
ened that every night when the \t being sa . I 1 
s completed to a e rtain point \n swore, and so 8 ! ind s 
ing morning it had to be re Phat showed v 5M 
ind the monks, very much puzzled, When his saunts ‘ i to bea 
irked patiently. At last St. Adriar him 
] l-faured juitous loor 


ned to see what progress had been For an 1 
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He raised sie rantin’ and yellin’, “Into two muckl 
\s frichted and seaured the hale toon. Ane lichted 1 
| At the auld Cros 
When he saw sie a hubbub and riot, 


Like thunder, t 

And likely to end in a tray, 
s bit duddies e drappit and bolted, : 
H oie Pl Crail people ar 
Richt aff to the Island of May. 


so Crail, wi 


he other did fa 


Knowing this, ends th a final 
\ en he lichted Ti daunced and he , 
W het 0 ‘lusive argument 
caper 
And put on such unco” wry faces, ‘Noo if any one questions th 
Then a mueckle rock littin he eried oot, Or in aught woul eek 1 
‘Til ding your bit WKirky 1n_ pteces. They may see’t aur it ; 
The devil threw it, but he having lost mark, 
©’ the deil’s muckle thoor 


temper, and being handicapped by 
tervening Space ot SOTL seven 


les, the rock went fortunately wide In 1559 a mor 





























CRA FISHWIVES 


inited and 
he a ld kirk 
One hot J 


ing the te 


citement At 
early hour pe 
ip and ab 

f excited 
women ¢ol 
iarrelling 
toiled ip t} 


braeside = fr 


f ty nef 
ewift] 
1 
tio} iD 
l \} 


late moved 


anxiously in 











vard, striving 
tiently to se 
the heads of 

tunates, who 1 
swaving group 


each windo 


Was a 


Crail, 


frea 


tor 1 


] 


person thal 
Knox hims 
preach. Tl 
rated trades 


assembled, C% 


its respect 



































Inseript 





long sinec disappeared, Whe shone ver the 1 
records have been preserved e the fat stone nder whiel 
hem Over the homer | dl | 
inscription: “Is not had tended the nine alt 
‘ J ep! t he carpe! \\ lvem \ scl (; 
mothe x ” Thi le 1 Sehir W ! 1)j 
tent \ | 1 text l t 1 ! ! pli 
hg mo} l nH T il Oo I | Tie ( ( 
| LiKk¢ = hemg vel! tiie ! 1 i 
i | fol] Y Verse ¢ I ! 1 better ‘ ! 
| lly Jol IKnoOx 
nt tra sim \da wes ipit, L gl re 
I ( ric \ I | ] 
< \ the ea of all tall | } hie 1 ) ro | t} 
st in iradise it did begin vr! \ ( 1 t the 
rem sus all of ou riginal sin rmer rshuy ind 
nee 1 il tT the case mas altered s« Fi rel | t he "% | 
not f tailors \ might na , vy ation wit} h t< 
ediately to destroy the chure 
\) ean faney the disgust felt bv the l tl altars, sma hing the 
<ing windows 
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leparted from Crail that day, nothing 
is left { the rrand ld ehureh but 
he tower and iter walls, the mutilated 
remains of hundreds of years of pa- 


tient VOrTK 


Some years elapsed before the spirit 
of the Reformation controlled Crail, for 
the first minister, John Melville, com- 
plained bitterly that the Catholic lieges 


threatened to “ lak 


Burgh had 
hvm owt o’ the pulpot by the luggis | ears | 
and chais the Arch- 
hishop Sharp tried to Presby- 
for 
op- 


the 


town. 


defeat the 


hym owt ot 


9 and evidently with some 


success, 


composed by some of the 


i song, 


posite party, is still preserved: 


When juggling Sharp his calling first 
begal 

lo cheat the church with hoeus tricks, 
he ran 

To Crail by sea, a flock as he could wish 

Them he did feed with wind, they he 
with fish.’ 


Crail was rich 


pe st ile nee 


generations 


wany 


prosperous, but a great 


broke out in the seve nteenth century, and 


frightful poverty and suffering followed 
Ships were lost at sea, many of the men 
who were not stricken went to the wars, 
and at last the town council met to face 
starvation or appeal to Parliament; and 


now the once proud little town, which in 
days had defied 
The 


drew up a 


earlier Parliament, must 


ask for he Ip Baillie s assembled to- 


gether and piteous appeal: 


‘We be bot verrie poore people haveing 
no miens to live upon but quhat the sea 
ind our comme rs doth afford; yea for the 


most part of us, not a bitt of 
bellies quhill the 
furth of the 
ym stilence and troubles did debarr us.” 


meat t 


put in our samyn be 


furst gotten sea frac 


quich 


Parliament evidently 


heap d coals of 


fire on Crail, for the Baillies, emboldened 


by their success, made another appeal, 
sixteen years later, craving protection 


against intruding foreigners who 


reiked 


*out- 


ships for the Orkneys in prefer- 


] 


to themselves. 


ePTice 
reiking ” done there 
Neuk 


like an 


There is no “ out 
for the littl 
auietly to 


now, East town has 


old 


its former 


rone sleep 


man, 


to dream of the ingle-neuk of 


lays of greatness 
for which it 


Tamous have all gone, 


industries was once 


fishing alone sur- 
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ving, and the incorporated 
left the lofts in the kirk for a mor 
place in the kirkyard. The town of ( 


ich in the cent 
rhis is p 


until Vitl 


has not altered very m 
that have passed over it 


due to its isolation, for 


last few vears vou could only go th 
faye- ich therefor t became 
vin Tf = W er 


in America?’ asked a Glasge 
No,” replied his friend, “ but 1] 


brither wha was aince in Crail.” 


Time and Progress have fought 
town, but as yet the kindly hand of 1 
has guarded it from many dest 


The 
Dutch 


‘modern improvements.” 


Town House,” curiously 


pearance, stands in the middk 
market gate. Over the doorwa 
bearing the date 1602 is the Cra \ 
carved in the stone. lo the init 


is a rigged ship with four 
one side, and on the 


n the High S 


crescent on 


-1x stars. Farther do 


the old Golf Inn, rechristened 
little carving of two famous golf 
cilts was set above the old lanter 
inn has played an important part 
history of the tow It was at 
the meeting plac of the “ charact 
Crail. Its position alone must | 
a source of irritation to the g 
vho sat up into the night waiting 


turn of their husbands It pre ect 


the street in an inv ng manner 
which way you will, y must al 
it. Many old Crailites, reel 


the night, have com Tace ft 


its western gable sl e whit 
moonlight Perhaps thev ha 
eirecuit about it. but ng dor S 


heir less virtuous friet 


so cursing the inn for its ridiculo 


tion in stumbled insid 
me of the char 
Inn have beet 


Ale xande r M 


the street, 


self-defence. ™~ 
the Golf 


who met in 


mortalized by Sir 


penny, who wrote verses in the 
teenth century ; “Sehir Wilvem Disel 
mn,” chaplain of the a ild kirk and a 


of great circumspection, | 


lie Ss peace T 


the kirkyard. Clerk Dischington, r 
the 


traditions, 


f keeping up f 


and let “S 


do for bot] 


hop le ssness 
stepped aside 


Wilvem’s reputation 
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Parti Ti 
ting Friends 















PARTING FRIENDS 








Vi Mn, ana 


ct . 1 in any- at Mr. Wavland is the 


excel you if | ing men thi 
Waylar 

don’t let’s talk 

ol ly these few 

talk about 


very word hold a 
t you think so? 


nd how perfect) vA, 


Cs 


i. 


ruews, WAYLAND 


ling through the 


musie-room, ana 


ff and m tl 
1. too! Well, | 

t Ser that | 
hat Ive bi or} 
P de te end 





ww. that she’s not going ee 


savs if she isn’t 
much pure gain.” 


Mrs. Farlane, ho rst of then 


much character, al- hand-pressure 


brought you any of Vrs. W 








olate vet? Not Well, that’s 


don’t mind saying t reach her 
but the other is through th 














rm les 


Ee’ 


you leave if 


and pat 


with the 


t of very 
ith it 


“Why i 


IT] 
Mrs 


WeLpry,. 
WAYLAND 


\\ hat 


: Phere 


ny lap 


kept them from tum- 
owl hands 


is Long 


ny 


; 
nem | do 


mother for 


r sugy 


iting 


larg 
bares 
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comes 


grap 


at the feet 


n the 


Miss 


I'd motored 


Sixty- 


trom 


all the way. 


n't eall yO 
sting 


world 


steward ?” 


Mat 


“hh Ole 


let any 


} 


sucn a 


She casts lye rself upon Kvelyn’s 


/ 









k, with many 


tends ron 


r every kiss: 
do, Mr. W 


didn’t see y 


gives him her ha 


/ i 
n tf say | 
shown n 


the press and making 


+ 


1: 
as 1 SseceKRINY 


and don’t let him see you! Let 


vith the other things 
J 


t some 
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wonder you i 
' Well, of all the people! See it moving through the air! I 

























‘No, you don’t seem to ductor’s manner: “* Elevated road! <All 
| ‘y glad vou're so thought- ceep your. seats! Bat your heads!’ 
Ihe re he’s 2 é gall Eve ly sa i! 


? EFFINGER AND THE OTHERS },.,,, ae » Tt 


Merely a trifling e7 sis a ut to me. Good-by, you poor 
must know, Sally, before hing! Bor ge; many returns of the 
recipient do — To Miss scl iie ‘a She stOOps ve! Evelyn and 
“ No ecards. I eouldn’t think isses het * Good-by !” 
| hate to have worse, Dy n “Oh, thank you, Naney, so 
I trotted out all your béfes much!” 
nted them. Bob’s coming Vrs. Effinger: “ For going?” 
at the last moment, | Evelyn: “For the en f f cas. Stay 
I beat him here, and | fee] and see wheth« r Cousin Bob ean beat it!” 
re Lye beaten him on the en Vrs. Effinger “For pure banality, 
Oh, | do vou do, Mr. Wav- t’s inapproachable. But the fates mia 


You're such a shrinking violet fight for Bob; he may bring you 


‘You haven't 

chanec To 
Naney. Hand 
She reaches 


if “We hay 

nee in the at 
the temple. | 

they’d have eat 


Eth r, with a ery 
Evelyn: “ Chocolate 

' Oh, give me one, 
thing! When 
how I ador | 


» “Oh, there he 
in! Or it does!” 


Effinaer “Tle? 





Nally: “Mr. Framer, 


th a box of American 








SALLY! 
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lo Mrs. \\ fier: Oh no. 


Evelyn “Oh, ca 1 believe they’re 


! mar é I} be back i 
' 7 I v. ! Is tl 
| ! I r a W her ere wef t. R 
> Me fl 
oe ee eee ae ons a 
pre l l l - ld br eee” 


MW jland “Tm vit] vou. wherever 


Evelyn “Oh, don’t triv—l trivial, ; . 


. ° e a 4 | a ( | 
| mean. ' 1 were sSaVIng S mething ] ] 
, elevel t 1 it 
ta] vhat was it?” 
eat ) a. it seve Ir dot 
Wayland: “That I love you better {). . 
' | . ’ . f 99 ng S 
il ! im tie ! ( " 
; You can’t rs al 
/ And I y But that goes : : 
ne rapetr t ! 


nner , 
copp skets He brings it 
le ive } l It | t be part- , . . 1 
front of him. and Evelyn clasps her 
¢ But with these neople—” ; “ie : oe 
= , ’ : ' ' in a feint of stasv as he lifts 
Evely “Couldn’t we bend our faces ,, There! It’ 1) = Stunt 
lown—together—and pretend to be look- P = ° :, . ; a __— 
» ° . : Tr ll oO ( 1) ] , , 
¢ for something in this rubbish, and “ 
4 “i a load of digesti-comestibles ? 
Waula “Oh, vou darling to think | 
how greatest prophviactil 9 
rn 
| +] ‘ ‘ 
° S I = es g i I 
Reelyn: “And you don't despise me A Ny Well, Soul om 
thir ) 
nin £ ri a 1, J a \\ 


’ and +7 +1 ¢ ye ea}) le protest: a. ° 
4 u I in xp u ] What ] 
“Oh! They bend over, in pretended 
eruti of he ¥ el ages at th ir fe Ss 

rutiny tt pa ig i heir fee tall 


a loud, jovial voice arrests them. gece nae: 


Vi 


Errincer, Everyx, WayLanp Wauland: “It is!” 


last! TI thought vou’d decided not to go, looking all over the ship for 
Evelyn: been all over the ship for you. just go and tell—” 
Hello. Wavland! What are you doing Evelun: “Tf vou dare!’ 


here? You’re not going?” Effinger, with intelligence: 


; 
























Effinger: “ello! There you are at — Effinger: “Framer? Why, he’ 
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PARTING 


ell, why didn’t you leave them 
f District Messengers: “ Could- 


} merging himself with the 
‘Well. if vou won't!” 
VIl 
Evetyx, Waynanp 
/? bitterly: “ But everybody seems 


Oh, I wish IT hadn't a friend 


‘Well, they ean't hold out 


nger. The boat starts now in 


in SIX minutes 


“Oh, T can’t let vou go!” 


‘Nor IT you. But I must, 


‘How cruel vou are! Let me 
vou! T won’t—I can’t go!” 


id: “And I ean’t stay. I’m 


g with you.” 
CXXI.—No. 725.—84 
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Oh, Waula) “5 « 


Elizabeth!’ nou and et 


| ] ' 
enh in th nick OT time, 


LN very 

\unt 

ike strangers. 
Vrs. Farlane 

What do you m 
me nonsense of vy 

you doing “If it’s a joke, Mr. 
Wayland, Evelyn, 


think 


VItl 
Evetyx, WAYLAND 
“What ar 
things / Mr. 
I'm astonished at you. Don’t 


Mrs. FARLANE, 


Vrs. Farlan 
re, you crazy 


you know he eould jok 
starting? They'll be pull- People have been | 
Why don’t you go? us he’s 
I’ve stare so 

seasick—bed to Wayland: “ Tha 


should. If 


nearer, so 


boat’s just 


ing up the gangway ever since 


Everybody else is going, and come stare so 
p here from a sick—a 
laughing 


end you.” screaming, 


and ebbing 
from the Mr. Framer 
through the door with his tall 
Beauty “ What 


d is, in facet, melting 


mnusic-room., making a show of 
just ig 
Mrs. 
things! 
cluster ro 


vanishes mce 


box of American roses. Farlane 
are you stopping for?” 

Wayland seriously: “ Mrs. 
lane, | am engaged to Evelyn 

Vrs Farlane. with astonishment: 

Well, I should suppose so last 


ight a 


very Far- ind y 
he re a 


this way 


cept the vie w oT 1 


moves 
aiter 


in the musiec-room, 





WE CANT YOU MUSTN'T! 


whimpering: 


vou wou 


that I eould 


I'll stand a 


like st ri 


an‘ Evelyn 


urs?” With s 
Wayland 
~<a. 
e on s ich a 
leaping thems 


be nh he re, a 


She puts herself in posit 


he lingering 
and Evelyn al 
land 


parting embra 


have rise! 


a joyous noise 
ipon them 
troop of yo 
and girls wl 
pushing into tl 


ith ineoherent « 


IX 


Yor NG Mi 
Mrs 


EVEL) 


Tin 
GIRLS: 
LANE, 
LAND 
The Girls: “1 

you are at 

“Oh, Evelyn, 

time we've had, 

ing vou!” “ Ai 
be earried off 
you, now.” 

last chance! A 

latest 


publieat 
‘I knew d 


you d 
get a steamet! 
eushion, and 
brought—” clk 


tell 


has 


me anvbod,y 
given you @! 
be ‘6 A 
Dream basket ? 
how eruel! 


fruit 


se -~nleadg ial 





fe tain 


ale cme, eaaenaT 
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ell, B velyn !” * There isn’t What have I done?” 
nt!” ‘Tlurry, girls! “Oh, XI 
“They drop their gifts at 
, Mrs “AR Py 
feet and crowd Wayland Mrs. Fartann, Everyn 
er with their multitude and Vrs. Farlane: “A very silly thing 
mbraces, while thi young and he’s done another! You don’t de- 
hands with Wayland and ‘serve eae h other. 
— Evelyn, flying to the window: “ Oh, 
Young Men: “Never got such ‘ere he is on the gangway, just behind 
t of three taxies before!” “We Mr. Framer! And the sailors are lifting 
be up for speeding.” “ Real nd the men on the pier are — ng 
” ah t down! . Cut had ] +4 atl : 
ce gait. “Told the mounted down! Tlow frightfully it swings in 
‘ ' b } , 
d run over these girls, and the air! Oh, I can’t bear to look! Bu 


. . y ! tT | T ] 
n them to the hospital. “] I must! I must! What a dread ul ail 


nny : . ’ thy hiat ; ' Eins 
t seen Wavyland’s head and shoul- whistle makes! low can they? 


, ’ ' 
the window here, we should look, look, Aunt Bessie! Can you sce 
have found you.” “Qome!” lim from your windowf Yes? I can’t! 
‘ . 9 , } here is h r is ef’ 
t’s the last eall! “We shall al Wher nS SK wher I he ¢ 
ried off, that is.” “ Come, Vrs. Farlane, at the next window: 


from the girls and “ Ile’s all right; he’s on the pier, now. 


‘es With wails 
1 and bubbled far vells, the party 
n flight, and carry with them the 
ire of Mr. Framer, who has haunt- Evelyn “Yes, oh yes, IZ see him. 
hackground with his box of roses, How good you are, aunty to tind him. 
thout attempting to leave it now And he sees me! Yes, he ew s, he does! 
And he’s kissing his hand to me! Qh, 
he remembered! Oh, you darling! Oh, 
vy dear love! And Ill kiss mine t 
X u; I don’t care now if the whole world 


tarily vanishes. 


, . me.” Sl] kisses her hand; ther 
Srewarp, Mrs. FarnLane, Everyn, ” 2p , ee eer 


WAYLAND 


\ ; ape ; 
rives a cry of despair. 


Vrs. Farlan “What is it, Evelyn? 
The Steward: “ All ashore, all ashore.” Are you crazy? What’s the matter? 
hk n, to Wayland: “Oh, go, go!” las he fallen in?’ 


She glances through the window. “ Oh, Evelyn: “No. But Mr. Framer’s got 
re intving the gangway. Oh, in front of him and he thinks I’m kiss 
love, go! Don’t wait for any- ng my hand to Aim; and he’s kissing 

ao! Throw one to me from the his to me. Oh, oh, oh!” She bursts 

! She pushes him wildly from into tears, and cowers away from. thi 


‘Evervbody’s looking back, and window, hiding her face in her handker- 
We ean’t! You mustn’t!” chief. Mrs. Farlane strikes an attitude 
Wayland wavers frantically and then of helpless and hopeless compassion. 




















A Portrait by Velasquez 


Hk great Italian painters had all gone when 
Velasquez came upon the seen In the North, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, and Franz Uals 

were his contemporaries, and although he was associated 
with Rubens during his nine months’ stay in Spain, and 
enjoved two long visits to Italy, no painter influenced 
his stvle. Ile had no affinity with artists of the past, but 
accepted himself and drew his own bow. In an age and 
country where great stress was laid on religious themes, 
he produced none of those fantasies in which Italian 
and Spani h painters tool delight. setting forth their 
npres rT ot beatified existenes Ile was inte rested in 
him and seemed tft doubt the existence of 

haloed saints, and angels with seraphie eyes, 

turning to his earthly fellows with less regular features, 
the infantas and courtiers, the dwarfs and imbeciles. 
becoming court-painter at twenty-four greatly favored 
the development of his natural bent, for portraiture, 
which was his voeation, has ever kept art sincere and 
forcible. Hence we find in his work none of the languid 
dreaminess of the Southland, none of » mystic beauty 
and wistful mood which marks his great contemporary, 
Murillo. Coming with a gospel of the exact truth of 
things rather than of ideal beauty, Velasquez preconceived 
the most striking characteristic of modern art, but was 
not aecepted for more than two hundred years. He 


showed an alert sense of his surroundings and gave a 


ight of meaning to externals. The gesture, the seene, 


weg 
the light, the color of life with its importunate reality, 
interested him deeply and he as never conscious of 
his limitations 

The identity of this portrait fre m the collection of the 


late William B. Elkins has been lost, but the richness 
f dress and elegance of manner proclaim the fact that 
the lady must have been a person of distinetion and 
rank in her tiine. 


W. Sranton Tlowarp. 
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vestigators, Doctors Russell and 
Ilutchinson. who are attached to th 
Rothamsted Experimental Station at 


Harpenden, England, the oldest of all the 
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ting i America. Doctors Russell 
id Ilutehinson attacked the problem 


imultaneously from two sides, Russell 
rkil it the emical changes which 
e heating or treatment with antiseptic 
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lealt th the bacteria present in the soil 
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na and flor 
ill remain for many a 
roblem of science applied te 
We have before us the prol 
mfronted primitive man—we 
the weeds, to repress th 


il and might avage be: . to eneourage this kind of 


further cropping, b rrass until it becomes a wheat plant, t 
hundred and four 1 domesticate that other wilding until if 


been asted, and iF } wiels and milk, and all this wark 


» drains or into the air as to he done among an invisible popula 
s is an extreme ease, but 1 lave ion, and of which the very existence was 


- evide nee to prove that of the - snected hut a gem ration 9 
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He says t 
Crovernor, 
I have a 

main- 


‘You ean't ex- 
) "varsity crew > | 
the Hasty-Puddin’ General, 
have like the so it’ 


me 
ined incomes 
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“*But you may be killed off before for a hundr ollars. Oh, I 
then,’ I says. know when ‘ losin’ money! I) 
‘Tf my friends ‘ll stand by me I'll like other citizens o’ Fairview. 
pull through,’ says he came me the next S 

Sut your friends have their own 
families to stand by,’ I says 
‘Look here, Mr. Potter, says he. 
‘You've no such « xpense as I have. 
You're able to help me, an’ you ought to. 
I've got a note comin’ due to-morrow 
an’ no money to pay it with.’ 
o. trench,’ | says. *Cut down vour 
expenses an’ your prices.’ 
‘Can't,’ says he ‘It costs too much “* Why? say 
to live What ‘ll I do? “* There are oo many lawvers 
‘* You ought to die,” I says, very mad. don’t need any more. They’re dey 
‘I can't,’ says he. our substance.’ 
“Why not?’ “*What do you 
“*Tt costs si uch to die,” he says. ** Be a real man. 
‘Why. it takes a thousan’ dollars to give of a social revolution. Boys have 


a man a decent funeral these days.’ in’ the farms an’ goin’ into the 


“*Wal’ I savs, ‘every man has to ( grand folks. Vhe result is we 
? 
ri 


prepare for his own funeral. You've too many grand folks an’ too few 
taxed the community for ver luxuries, iks. The tide has turned. Get al 
, want to tax me for ver notes “*T don’t understand you.’ 

discrimination It gives me “* America needs wheat an’ corn 

a kind of a lonesome feelin’. You tell than it needs arguments an’ theories 

Dan to come an’ see me He needs ad- “*“Would you have me be a far 

vice more than you need money, an’ I’ve he asked, in surprise 

got a full line of it.’ “* A farmer!’ I says ‘er 


“Bill went away richer by a check business—an exact science these 
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ro father 
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. > ] 
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1 all 
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Pd 
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that 


me 
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avin’ 
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lle came to see me often after 


irst we goin’ 
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Mari 


was 


e Benson had a reputation 


WITH 


LIZZIE. 693 
she began 
an’ struck a toler- 


Went to New York to 


pertect he rst If 


but right away 
Lizzie, 

ily good pace, 
study music an’ in French. 
‘I declare it seemed as if about every 
girl in the a kind 
, full r welled brain. 


willin’, 


- Ps 
village was tryin’ to be 


a prince ss with a 


h was if she knew 


. floor or cook a square 
Their 
their heads in 
talked o’ the 
Ilundred an’ the 
They trilled an’ 
the family 


motored 


uuls were above it. 


t Fairview an’ 
Dreamland. . 
’ the Four 


Liz zie, 


pounded 


Tee were ll 


hey doin’s 
successes 
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they 
they 


piano; 
whiste d;: 
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debility: 
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an’ 
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well: 


general 


they complaine d; the \ 


tiaras while 
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dreamed a’ mnours an’ 
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last. best-seller, an’ 
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treasure at last in 
the the 
eall the 
vhich is re ally the drone problem, caused 
by the added number who toil not, but 
have to be toiled for; they fat 


‘olly, but 


heroin 


pleased to 


servant problem, 


grew in 


an’ f not in grace an’ wisdom 
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animati« 
atience M 
sit dk wh 

ing business. 
*OTTL IN reiali 
rd it is, fatl 


love ly 


livin’ within his means 
first mile-st i 


I says. ‘I’m goin’ to 


one im the roa 


a indred men 
perfumed cask nploy an’ herds an’ a market 
York. TTe’ll control 
in this eounty, an’ thew’ r 


‘ goin’ 
only dow Tle’ll be : 


a force in the State.’ 
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They were all sitting up. The faces “*Of course, I says, ‘the di 

o the Lady Henshaw an’ her daughter have to have their luxuries. You 
irned red. is for your new house an’ yer auto: 
“*T’m very glad to hear it, I’m sure,’ an’ yer daughter's education, an’ t 
said her Ladyship. taxin’ you for their steam-yacht 
‘| wasn’t so sure o’ that as she was, an’ private cars an’ racin’ stables. You 

there, for me, was the milk in the cocoa expect to do all the taxin’. The 
nut. I was } ; salers learnt about the profits that 


“*Why, it’s perfectly lovely!’ says an’ others like ye was makin’, an’ 


7ie, as he fetehed her pretty hands concluded that they needed a part 
ogether in her lap. Of course they had to have their 

“* Yes, you want to cultivate Dan, I ries, an’ they’re taxin’ you—they 
ays. ‘ He’s a man to be reckoned with.’ nt afford to have ’em if they 

“* Oh, indeed! says her Ladyship. Don’t complain.’ 

‘Yes, indeed! I says, ‘an’ the girls ‘*T'll come out all right,’ he 
all after him.’ ‘I’m goin’ to raise my whole si 

‘] just guessed that. I knew it was fifteen per cent.’ 
mserupulous, but livin’ here in this at- “*'Tbe people won't stand it 
n osphe re does affect the morals even of can’t, says I. *You’] » drown 
a lawyer. Lizzie grew red in the face. miller. ‘ 

“* He could marry one o’ the Four “*Tt won't do m any good,’ sa 
Ilundred if he wanted to,’ I says. ¢ ‘ The ‘Bill an’ Eph wil ake their 
other evening he was seen in the big red agree with mine.’ 

var of the Van Alstynes. What “<¢ Folks go back to the lar 
think o° that? [ have,’ says I. 
ww that w: ‘ue, but the chauffeur “* They don’t know enough,’ says S 
had been a college frien * Dan’s, an’ I ‘ Farmin’ is a lost art here in the | 
didn’t mention that. You take my word for it—they’ll p: 

“The Lady Henshaw rose with her prices they'll have to—an’ the ric] 
chin in the air an’ strode out o’ the room. they don’t worry about prices. | 
She’d had enough. Lizzie had a dreamy commission to every steward an’ 
smile in her face. in this neighborhood.’ 

“*Why, it’s wonderful!’ says she. ‘ ““<T won’t help you,’ says |] 
didn’t know he’d improved so.’ wicked. You ought to have saved 

‘Il thought I'd gone far enough an’ money.’ 
drew out o’ the game. Lizzie looked con- **In a year from now Ill have 1 
fident She seemed to have something to burn,’ he says. ‘ For one thing 
up her sleeve besides that lovely arm daughter’s education is finished, a 

} 


o” hers. has cost heavy.’ 


‘IT went home, an’ two days later Sam “*Tlow much would it cost to 
looked me up again. Then the secret it? I asked. ‘ That’s goin’ to cost 
came out o’ the bag. He'd heard that I than it did to get it, I'm ’fraid. Ii 
had some money in the savings-banks over opinion the first thing to do with he 
at Bridgeport payin’ me only three and a_ to unedueate her.’ 
half per cent., an’ he wanted to borrow “That was like a red-hot iron to S 
it an’ pay me six per cent. His generosity It kind o’ het him up 
surprised me. It was not like Sam “<Why, sir, you don’t appreciate 

“*What’s the matter with you?’ I says he. ‘That girl is far above 
asked. ‘Is it possible that your profits here in Fairview. She’s a queen.’ 
have all gone into gasoline an’ rubber an’ “¢ Well, Sam,’ I says, ‘ if there’s 
cilk an’ education an’ hardwood finish thing you don’t need, just now, 
an’ human fat ?’ queen. If I were you I wouldn't 

“Well, it costs so much to live” he that kind o’ fruit on the grocer 
says, ‘an’ the wholesalers have kept lift- Hams an’ coronets don’t flourish 
in’ the prices on me. Now there’s the same bush They have a different 
meat trust—their prices are up thirty- of a bouquet. They don’t harm 
five per cent.’ Then, Sam, what do you want of a 
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tnmunity, 


ein. 


time | 
» keep up with Lizzie, 
her gait. Was 
York after a lot o’ new 
she thought that I 
idy. That's the trouble 


1 |; 


the girls here. There isn’t one 


ip 

sense. A man might as well 

! an imitation, 

» settle some money wish Lizzie woul down off her 
I asked 


the custom in the swap him for one with 


gs, I savs. ‘ Lizzie is en- 
orth th price ” 


gentleman o’ fortune in the 
idid fellow, . 


to stretch out long 
injv-rubber 
‘Lizzie is a 
spoilt.’ 


Kin girl!’ T savs. ‘An’, Dan, I 


as i} | pes that she would discover her 


o late. But 

gun to push 

that she had to let 
fall behind.’ 


her happiness,’ says 


‘Show 

as to whether 

feelin’s had been 
sharp as a razor, 

seen that fellow,’ he says, ‘an’ 

arry Lizzie if I can pre- 

1¢ looks of him. T shall 

rst opportunity I have to 


impossible,’ I sug 
d mal ter 


ned a little in both di 6 "ll make the 


Sam didn’t eare 


effort,’ says Dan. 
wouldn’t wonder 
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KEKPING UP WIP LIZZ11 


1 above him, 


how unfortunate!’ she 


wouldn't marry him now 


Chis thing has gone too 
ldn’t treat any man that way.’ 


gaged 


paused, and 


e to he r eves 


are thinking 
oney,’ says I 
ih thinking 
» savs she. 
promised 


eX 


you think he 
honest man / 


you 


the money ¢ 
because | 
the family 
d or Mr. 

le badly 

to in 


in my 


Hi 

double it 

three months.’ 
vould have been easy for me to “¢That’s all t. savs Sam, ‘ but 
t I didn’t. Lizzie’s attitude ir busi US] . | want it down in 
matter pleased me. I saw that bl an’ whi that the ineome from 
und. I promised to have 1S mon be paid to my daughter, 
father and see her again. o them shall make any 

his affairs carefully an ‘ 
v financial basis with a “Well, ITev la Fool contract. 
isand dollars in’, a * it was signed, Sam delivered 
ame around to my office ten one-thousand-dollar bills to the voung 


Alexa der an’ wanted ine to draw nan, vn was To heeome his son in law 


contract between him an’ the young at evening at eight o’clock 
CXXI.—No. 725,87 
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sert 


questions, | 


asked 

“*Tle won't fight,” says L. 
tried him begged him to fight.’ 

*“* Well, I’ve got better evidence than 
vou have,’ I says. ‘ It came a f i 
before you did.’ 

‘T showed him a eablegran 
lon barrister that said 
‘Inquiry complete The 
adventurer, character 
‘We must act immediately,’ 
“*T have telephoned all over t 

Sam,’ I says. ‘ They 


‘ar with Aleek an’ Liz 


nd him her 


“* They’re down on the Post Road I 
t em on my way here,’ says Dar Wi 
wvertake that car easy.’ 

Wi Il, the wedding a approach- 
’ Aleck had i@ money, an’ the 
oceur o that he might 
the j omew here n the road 
I left word in the 
got back before I saw 
vait with Aleck in my offie 

‘eturned, an’ off we starte 


ay from the 


1 his motor- 
hauled us on the Post Road 
It’s a case o’ sickness,’ 
after Sam Henshaw.’ 
gone down the road an’ 
et,’ SsAavS the otheer 
‘J passed him a ten-dollar bill. 
“*Keep within sight of us,’ 
‘We may need you any minute,’ the nigh si 
‘Tle nodded an’ smiled, an’ i 


dow? 
i 


seraped by 

de 

in the s rimmaz 
went an’ ripped 


‘T’m wonderin’ how we're a-goin’ to n’ roar 
ret the money,’ | SavVs havin’ told Dan The 
about it in ¢ 


pA a “KK 


fenders rattled lik 
ip an’ hit 
inhorsin’ 


“<*T'll take it away from him,’ says Dan 





> he had come down feet foremost, 
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vin’ 


une r 
We we 
turn by thi 
thi 
a telephone 


little. 
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tor 
pole 


on over the stone 


but he wasn’t. Sam 


river 
was comin’, 
ker an 
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heavy, had st ypped quie 
] ar the sh 
the bottom 


aLLOW 


ld 


vater 


| 


re, 
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Vi ave a 


roken leg an’ had bruise 
he could boast of. 
but seemed to be 
if 
side by side, 


find Al ck. 


hit the wall, 


some 


unhurt. 


"em 01 on the shore, an’ lef 


scrambk 
had 
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an’ 
Lik 


an’ 


bank to a 


ire 
is ce a 


an 


fence 


Lizzie was in 
Dan 


the farther side of it. I 
thousand-dollar bills 
person to prevent complications 
laid him down. Then I went 
the sad to them. 

‘Edueation done it.’ 
shook his head. 
kinds 


on 
ten one 
derly 


broke news 


bbered. 


as he 


ehildren 


mournfull 
h 


th \ 


ave learnt mor 


unlearn. 
better than 


iltrv than can ever 
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olks ought to know 
go their pace.’ 

’ knew better, I says, ‘ but we had 

{ vith Lizzie.’ 

ti 


} 
) 
t 


an’ moaned 


had killed 


ward Lizzie 
vol *T wish it 
m stead o’ Alexander.’ 
6 oWhy I asked. 
eine | much ¢ Sam 
<o6bbed, in a half-hysterical ‘I’ve 
it an expensive family on my hands.’ 
of havin’ 
Lizzie 
the 


ned 


1, 
inat 


? 


eosts Te) oO live” 


way. 
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vu needn't be afraid o 


on your hands, says Dan, who had 


( | 


girl in his arms. 
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made a sketch. 
the solemnity 
about the deed; 
st sketch.” as though 
ild engulf him in its waters 
He was doing it for me alone, 
and while I knew that it would 
for reproduction at the first op 
here been no cough portunity, I did not tell him so—which 
heen no sympathy, “over nv ‘hocling As the sketch 
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trange! tee r for an examination of 
the season’ eard, but at the stare the 
proud official bowed us humbly in—and 
my hat quivered with excitement. 

by means of the “ little horses ” casual 
frances were going the way of the croupier, 
but at the first plav my half-louis re- 


well-invested 


and 


turned to me like the 
gathered up my gains 
The Illustrator 
‘You must play on,” he hissed 
My hat and I defiantly 
far corner, and tied the 
my handkerchief My 
ashamed. His self 


t to him until we 


turned away was an 
retreated t 

gold pieces into 
companion was 
did 
reached the 
there at th 


respect not re- 


tur bacearat- 


wae d 


and 


room, 


most er 
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sat an American, exquisite in 
who for years 


used tor decorative purposes at 


was rak 


pieces with her own lit 


eves were turned on | 


She looked up and nodded brightly t: 


Mlustrator— all  « 
were turned on | 
The 
panion expanded hi: 
pily 


chest of mv e« 


the same elat 
comes to 1s 
policemen wave tl 
hands as we pass 
Why is it? 

As we wal 
through the brill 
streets at midnig 
the motors 
flashing by. the « 
held their full « my 


ment, little tin 





sic greeted us Tr 
every side, ther 
no hint of sickness 
the air, here 


abounding health 
wealth; but whe 
put our hats away 
thought that the 
looked 


fa rae d, 


worn 
and it 
curred to us that tl 
keeping up app 
ances might leave 
similar mark on 
T he 1 cane 
morning 
steady a roll of om 
buses outside my w 
that I 
into an earlier risit 
than the night befor 
justify. As 
simple toil 
I was filled wit 
thought of furthe 
befeathered er 
stepped upon the 


dow was Tor 


on would 


made a 


with more 
baleony al 
found, to my surprise, that it gave up 
the Establishment, and thus it 
1 looked 
Aix. 


was t 
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Aix of disease and s 
Aix of the The 
tients crept into the baths, some dragg: 
their 


and need 
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twisted limbs, some were 
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m fiacres; the hotel “buses, which the Tw hours later. threadbare French- 
eht before carried a glittering freight men dove into various restaurants, as- 
the casino doors, now bore tired men sumed thei gay red coats, and em« reed 
d women, eager to quit themselves of as Hungarian musicians very care- 
eir miseries of last year and prepare free Then they began to play Aix 
r more miseries to come. through its déjeuner: the wide gates of 
| rushed into the hallway that I might the Casino grated open, a few tables were 
scend to investigate this strange other wuneovered, a few franes were lost. The 
\ix. A litter, borne by two men, which other side of Aix turned twice in its soft ; 
me from the next room, blocked my bed and deeided to get up; but long be- 
ay. It was of gay 
ped awning, the 
» closed as though 
Eastern lady was 
t to take the air, 
t through the cur ' 
= | heard a 
aning. Out in 
rh ¢ quiet street 
nv of these lit- 
came and went 
\lonsieur of the 
eht before, very 
and rather shal 


marched bravely 
the side of 
m which a quet 
» sober 

Madame 
sse descended fro 
r motor and to 
e waters, still en 





4] logvet he r the I] 
istrator and I 
iht the house of 
rie physician At 
Brides | found dif 

ilty in keeping 
pace with him, so 
great was his in 

:, petuous desir for 

: health again; her 

{ he erawled. | fear- 

e ed he feared a sim- 

7 ilar verdict, but va 

7 riability is one of 

+] the attributes which 

- eeps an Illustrator 
oung and charming. As 

7 polished door-bell. he 


+] “ Aix in the 





morning—Aix at night.” in the farming country of the Jura, 
he mused. The question is, Am I ill making for a nest of Cures in the dis- 

. enough for the forenoon and trict of the Vosges 
; “Am I smart enough for night?” my The Illustrator’s spirits soared aloft. 
hat completed it. In our close com- The pursuit, which had grown a little 
panionship we had become as one. tiresome, would now be at an end: from 


stayed his hand. 
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THE CASIN 


on, he confided, he would be the on 
thought was satisfactory 
to him, as it is to every man. There 

ere six Cures, all within a stone’s throw 
another. We could motor around 


in a cirele, he explained, and await 
capture. My private scorn was quieted 
by the beauty of this almost unknown 


country which lay before us. 


Who has ever heard of Dole? And yet 
at Dole we spent the night, dining ex- 
sitely, though the dinner was not 
forty but four franes apiece. The town 
as black with age, vet bright with the 
eternal youth of France. We walked 
¢ the ancient streets, strangers in a 
trange land, proud of our conspicuous 
lation. We conversed in French, sure 
that ther ere no Anglo-Saxons near to 
laugh at our bad aeecent—the Latins we 
need never fear. A crowd had gathered 
at a street corner to buy something of 
boy in spotless white, something that 
a wire cage as swinging back and 
flame something popping, 
methine snow. We shivered, but there 


rt] over a 


was no disp iting the American invasion 


Indian con 


Mic it oS ee mene SB hi be on en poe = 






ane 





NTREXEVILLE 


Later, as we seated ourselves at a « 
table with a bag between us, a VO 
smote us on the ears. A voice cho 
with pop-corn, but asserting to his co 
panion, in the language of the HH 
sier, that he had lived ther for 
years, ~ and, my dear sir, I can mak: 
cheaper bottle, and a better, and a | 


ger, and a—” we staggered off to 
French bedsteads 

The next day we rioted in Cur 
Plombiéres was first. | associated it wit 
plumbing, which is not unwelcome aft 

long absence from the porcelain tubs 
our meanest flats. True to its nan 
from every window of the crooked street 
bath-tub faucets. We felt tl 
Could this be Franc 


Cireumventing the physicians, we as 


protruded 


we were dreaming. 


cautious questions of a porter, looki 
honest, who was, self-confessed, a strang: 
to the village also, and had no ¢i 
pride. Yes, it was true, they bat! 
who came there, as had the Rom: 
some time previously,” but first th 
drank the waters of Contrexéville. <A 
annual draught of water. an annual bat 
but not at the ame time ah no! s 
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ymbiéres was a Cure-cure too? The 
rter, looking honest still, confessed it; 
_ more than that, after the bath there 
as a high place up on a near mountain 
hich was a Cure-cure-cure. 


We motored on, and I was sorry—the 
rooked streets of Plombiéres are full of 
ops, equally crooked maybe, yet de- 
shtful; but, as the Illustrator said, 
alth must be considered first. Then 
ime Vittel—a mere waiting at the rail- 
ad gates for the express from Nancy, 
hich mothers all the cures, to pass us 
its way to Paris. “Cured” was 
imped upon the fat and smiling faces 
at peered at us from the windows. 
sains-les-Bains we splashed in and out 
; Martigny, also of the baths, and there- 
re an after-cure, we shrugged through. 
ntil as night eame on we found that by 
e process of elimination only Contrexé- 
le was left to us. 
“The first thing that we see,” the I- 
trator planned, “will be a sign, a 
finite sign, whether or not this is the 
ce for me.” 
And being flabby-minded at this period 
I did not combat him. Only | 
ticed that the man appeared to look at 
thing positively, yet seemed to be 
rching vaguely for something that he 
ight want to see. Nor will I ever know 
hether the youth who wore upon his 
leeve the potent words “ Golf-links ” 
ught out the Illustrator and stood in- 
istently in front of him, or whether my 
mpanion, espying the lad loitering con- 
cuously alone in the centre of the little 
rk, felt that the “sign” was found, 
pened his eyes wide, and nudged me 
adly. It was the golf-links boy who led 
m to a physician for consultation, wax- 
g warm over the beauty of the course 


hich, as a lover wears his heart upon 
s sleeve, he delicately advertised. 
Then came the night and day of wait- 
g while I fixed up the hats which were 
ll satisfied with their surroundings, and 
ught to learn the manners of Contrexé- 
ille. Tt was not a complex life. Many 
rose at five, the band played in the park, 
nd during the early hours there was 
ich seuffling over the gravel and drink- 
ng of the waters, but, and I lay heavy 
stress on this, there was no eating. Not 
ntil ten was this fast broken; but, at the 
of a bell, crocheting ladies, 
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gouty gentlemen, children, and small, 
obese dogs made for the dining-rooms, 
where one egg course, four of various 
meats, and two of pastry were industri- 
ously put away as though the honor of 
Contrexéville depended on it. There was 
something noble in the visitor’s attention 
to this part of the Cure; even the dogs 
upon their chairs beside their masters 
looked from out their puffy eyes and did 
not refuse the many viands cut up and 
pressed upon them. 

“Oh, you little French dogs, and you 
fat families,” I exclaimed to myself as 
I dragged my repleted body around the 
park, “why are you so delightful? Your 
table manners are bad, and you crochet 
too much; you, dogs—wheeze, and you, 
children, do not climb upon the laps of 
your mothers. As a nation you wear 
two kinds of clothes: the worst in the 
world, or the best. You have all the 
wisdom of the serpent, and you are as 
gay as possible over it. Why are you not 
ashamed? Why are you not revolting?” 

It was certainly a bad attack of in- 
digestion, and I tramped angrily about 
the paths, praying that the Illustrator, 
who had gone to learn the doctor’s ulti- 
matum, would again be found “ not want- 
ing.” But that was before I saw the 
puppet show, saw the fat fathers there, 
the crocheting mothers, the rouged lonely 
ladies, the servant of the Indian Rajah, 
the Russian princess, and the little boots 
of our hotel with the Illustrator’s*trousers 
on his arm going off for a pressing. And, 
of course, the children. 

It happened in the park, with a bed 
of glowing begonias for a back drop. 
One sat on camp-chairs or stood, just as 
one minded, but so moral was the play 
that no one walked off when the man 
came with the Guignol’s hat held out 
for pennies. 

He was a clever man, with an engaging 
tuft of hair growing out of his right 
cheek, after the fashion of young men 
of his ilk. When he had taken the pen- 
nies he played a few bars on the piano 
and sang a little song. It must have been 
a bad little song, but it put us all in a 
very good humor. After each act he 
asked if the Guignol should go on with 
the play, and when we besought him to 
make the Guignol do so, for we had be- 


come easily acquainted with him and 
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talked back,” he disappeared under the 
gay awning which upheld the puppet 
theatre, and became all things. 

There was a thief in the play, and a 
had old man whose servant the Guignol 
was, and the daughter of the house who 
wished to marry a handsome young fel- 
low, but who was prevented, and there 
was—there was a stick! The Guignol 
held it mostly, but there were terrible 
moments when it seemed that he would 
never come sliding in with it and the 
girl might be carried off by the thief 
right under our noses. As the play 
progressed, the audience felt, as one man, 
that if calling out “ Attention!” would be 
any help to the lagging Guignol we were 
willing to give it. So call we did, and 
the Guigno! answered with the stick; but 
one time he beat the father, who, though 
bad, was old, so soundly that we were 
forced to ery “ Enough, dear Guignol”; 
and at still another time I doubt if the 
girl, who had lain down in space to sleep, 
would have been spared by the advancing 
thief had not we echoed “ Le voleur, Gui- 
enol!” to the very skies. 

There may be those who would have 
thought that the girl’s own lover might 
have done some of the rescuing, but he 
was only good to look at, and once in his 
excitement the Guignol struck even him 


with a resounding whack. It was an 
accident, of course, and then the stick 
fell down among the children, and the 


play delayed its action till a lad with 
pink silk soeks handed over the instru- 
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ment of torture. Oh, how we laugh 
And at the end, when the thief was fai 
caught, the Guignol tossed him high 
in the air; not once, but many times, 


we all shouted, “ Bis, bis!”—but I ean 


no further and contain myself. 

When it was over we wiped our ey 
we had simply let them run before, th 
was no time to bother—and looked al 
us. The rouged ladies (rather strea 
now), the Russian princess, the bourg: 
families, the small boots with the II] 
trator’s trousers, the little rigged - 
children, all smiled at one another; 
with my tears I wiped away a prejudi 
seeing quite clearly that there can bi 
offence in those who have not yet gr 
up, and in that lies the charm of Fra 

just fat boys and girl giants, all of th: 

As the clever man who was all thi 
was folding up the camp-stools, I 
proached him tremulously. “ The 
rionettes, m’sieu, they go to-morrow ?” 

The young man arrested himself, 
was astonished. “Ah no, Madame, 
stay; for three weeks more we stay.” 

* And how long is the Cure?” 

“That is three weeks, Madame.” 

With a high resolve I started to 
the house of the physician. If-the II 
trator’s health again failed to serve | 
perhaps—perhaps I could answer thi 
quirements? But at the gate I met 
man, his hat filled with emotion to 
brim, and in his hand he held a paper 

“T’m in a bad way,” said the II] 
trator. “ Where’s my golf-bag?” 
































Judgment of 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


[ was now near noon of a hazy Sun- 
day morning in the fall of the year. 
The earth was yellow and languid and 
eet to smell. There was balsam—there 
s tempered sunlight—in the air. A 
rest smoke, the fragrant mist of the 
ison in those woods, was opalescent 
ler a flushed sun. A lazy little breeze 
»wed over the pines and splashed odor- 
sly into the clearing of Thirty Drinks. 
sportively eddied for a bit—an in- 
isitive little wind, too—and with a 
and a sigh idled on the shadowy 
st reaches. In Pale Peter’s bar the 
Saturday-night sots—a frowsy crew of 
mber-jacks—were stirring on the floor. 
Dennie the Hump, the sweeper, being 
se, had not disturbed them, but would 
turn with his broom and dust-pan when 
ese sleeping dogs had earried their 
es and their growling ill-humor to 
healing out-of-doors; he had left them 
in the litter and slime of the night 
ere they had fallen. A breath of wind 
ne in at the wide door, thrown open 
the morning. It paused appalled be- 
nd the threshold and fluttered back to 
aner places to gather resolution. 
’resently, however, confronted by plain 
ty, it returned in a dogged little rush: 
hereupon it swept the bar, and busily 
sed the corners clean, and drove all 
he stale exhalations of debauchery out 
the window, escaping disgusted in 
he wake. And off it whisked, with a 
niff and a gasp, to the big odorous 
rest which encircled the clearing, glad 
have this chance business satisfacto- 
rily accomplished. 
Thirty Drinks gave no impression of 
having taken permanent possession of the 
learing; in suggestion it was rather a 
lumber-woods settlement which had not 
ite made up its mind to settle, being 
r the moment too much preoccupied 
ith a bottle. It seemed, on second 
thought, merely to have squatted in a 
ud-puddle in the midst of the woods 








John Fairmeadow 


to rest its inebriated legs. The thirty- 
two shanty saloons of the high street 
had certainly locked arms, the half to the 
west, and the half to the east, and gone 
into a drunken stupor in the cozy 
shelter of the pines. They leaned one 
against the other in singular and helpless 
dependence, necks limp, bodies lax and 
awry, hats cocked or gone. A push might 
have sent them sprawling. The ram- 
shackle white hotel on the corner—Pale 
Peter’s place—achieved an impression of 
sleepy sobriety: it was at least steady on 
its legs. What other habitations there 
were—a lesser crew, compounded of logs, 
turf, pine board and tar-paper, with a 
helpful addition of packing - boxes 
squatted near in various attitudes of 
inebriety, now lying, all beggared and 
listless, in a glowing autumn haze and 
pause. The whole—the company of make- 
shift habitations no less than the folk 
who went in and out—was perigrinating 
west-by-north with the lumber camps. 
What broken bodies and souls might be 
left with the refuse of the sojourn in 
the balsamic clearing concerned nobody. 
The aspiring homesteaders would present- 
ly raise a city in that place and give 
it a new name. 


When Rowl, the sentimental old sealer, 
growled, with a twinkling pretence of 
indifference, that the big stranger, 
amiably engaged with Pale Peter at the 
swing-shuttered door to the bar of the 
Red Tiger, was none other than John 
Fairmeadow, I attended intimately and 
with lively interest on this extraordinary 
fellow’s appearance and behavior. The 
Reverend John Fairmeadow turned out 
to be a big man. I had known, of course, 
that he was a big man; he must needs be, 
indeed, to sanction the large tales that 
were told of him in these woods. But I 
had not conceived the clean strength of 
him: I had fashioned a hero of raw and 
hairy bulk, a low-browed, big-jawed 
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power, recklessly driven to good ends, 
rather than a young, rosy, bubbling giant 
with a sharp zest for righteousness. He 
was clad like a lumber-jack, boots, mack- 
inaw (thrown wide in the warm wind), 
and cloth cap, with a woodsman’s pack 
waiting at his feet: a man ready for the 
trail. I observed that he had a singular 
habit of snapping his teeth in talk—of 
drawing taut the cords of his neck, of 
shooting out his head in a defiant fashion, 
of glaring from beneath fallen brows—all 
as though he might be used to being in 
busy and difficult opposition. With this, 
when he spread his feet and squared his 
shoulders, he took on an appearance of 
avage trucuk nce, which, hows ver, a gray 
twinkle and a wry twitch of the lips could 
mitigate even when his aspect of counte- 
nance was the fiercest. He was not a 
sour and fearsome prophet: he was a 
jolly parson. His pugnacious exploits (1 
fancied) must be aseribed to the quest 
of efficiency in his profession of preach- 
ing the gospel. 

“John Fairmeadow,” observed Rowl, 
‘is master in the house of his own soul.” 

It needed elucidation. 

A perfectly well-meanin’ but indus- 
trious conscience,” Rowl explained, 
“plays the devil with many a good man: 
John Fairmeadow is no servant of his, 
but master. I’m glad J ain’t got none t’ 
live an’ quarrel with. I always pity the 
man,” he added, “ whose conscience wears 
the trousers.” 

John Fairmeadow put his pack on his 
back and shook it into place. 

‘So long, Jack!” said Pale Peter. 

‘So long, Peter, old man!” Fair- 
meadow heartily responded. 

Pale Peter offered his hand for shaking. 
For a moment John Fairmeadow re- 
garded the white fingers of the friendly 
aloon-keeper with a twinkle of disdain- 
il amusement. He ignored the hand 
then, the wry twitch of his lips express- 
ing a sneer, in which, however, neither 
malice nor contempt resided, but a 
nauseated pity, rather; and all at once 
he looked up, frank as a boy, and laughed 
in Pale Peter’s face, who was not at all 
chagrined by this, but let his hand fall 
with an assenting and agreeable smile. 
Presently thereafter John Fairmeadow 
was striding down toward the tote-road 
to the Bottle River Camps—the Cant- 


hook Cutting—which were now fitti: 
out for the winter. There was with hi 
by this time, a_ close - cropped, gr: 
grave man, in health and _ self-respe 
of good stature, well and confidently ca 
ried: a lumber-jack or homesteader, 
seemed, whose appearance in pious co 
pany impelled John Rowl to a philoso) 
ical utterance. 

‘I can’t make out,” Rowl observ 
“jus’ how a man would go about 
savin’ of his soul.” 

[ could not help him. 

“ Anyhow,” Rowl declared, “ give a n 
a good resolution an’ a bad memory 
he stands a fair show o’ pullin’ throug! 

The man was in earnest. i 

“ There’s times,” Rowl admitted, pr 
ently, with large liberality, “when I’ 
almost wiliin’ t’ give in to it that the: 


is a God. Maybe I’m peculiar: I don’ 


know. I’ve often wondered; an’ man 
the time I’ve been a bit afraid I was: 
quite usual on some subjects. Anyh 
it seems t’ me, sometimes, when I'v 
fit o’ this here peculiarity, that there jy 
must be a Livin’ Maker o’ the Worl 
There’s so many dashed queer thing 
goin’ on down here below that it lox 
t’ me as if Somebody was behind * 
So when they told me on Bottle Riv 
that Plain Tom Hitch o’ Thirty Dri: 
had quit treatin’ his body an’ soul | 
a poor damned fool, I made up my mi 
that I’d take a small squint at Plain T. 
Hitch with my own eyes an’ find out 
myself. ‘John Fairmeadow never m: 
aged that reformation,’ thinks I; 
no more did Plain Tom Hitch. There’s 
sight more in this than appears on 
surface o’ things. In plain conversati 
there’s a nigger in the wood-pile. 
Plain Tom Hiteh has become separat: 
an’ divorced from a bottle o’ whisk 
thinks I, ‘God Almighty done it by t 
Will and Merey of Him. So,’ thinks 
‘Tl take a run out t’ Thirty Drinks 
Sunday next, the weather bein’ fine; a 
Tll look the ill-bred fightin’ beast ov 


jus’ t? ease my mind on what ean an’ 


what can’t be done. I’m the most euri 


man in the world, thinks I, ‘ about th 
ean an’ the can’t, when applied t’ th 


souls 0’ men; an’ I jus’ got t’ see Ti 
Hitech. Anyhow,’ thinks I, ‘I’m a frie 
o Tom Hitch’s.’ 
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JINNY WAS LOOKIN’ AWAY AT THE SUNSET OVER THE PINES” 
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Hitch was 
a lazy mite 
clearin’ in the woods—two mile out 
[hirty Drinks on the Big River Trail. 
wife had died, poor thing! o’ the 


In them days Plain Tom 


* on a homestead grant 


: that Tom Hitch drank; but he’d a 
ehter left--a maid o’ sweet age an’ 
she was turnin’ seventeen—t’ keep 
cabin for him. He was t’ home: I 
| him sittin’ in a rockin’-chair on 
porch, with that dear an’ tender little 
o his lookin’ away at the sunset 


she 


tin’, maybe, for the image o’ some shy 


the pines, jus’ as if might be 


m t’? come dressed in he avenly light 

her little feet. “Twas evenin’ then: 
spring day near done an’ the last 
blowin’ soft an’ warm. 

Tom Hitch.’ says I, when I got 
of his hand, ‘what in the livin’ 
der have you been doin’ to your- 


Good Lord!’ says I. ‘ Why, Tom,’ 
[, ‘they’d he who ealled you Plain 
Hitech this day. You’r 
handsome.’ 
‘ Ain’t much t’ 
he; ‘jus’ washed my face.’ 
‘Get out!’ says I. 
‘Don’t remember nothin’ more,’ says 


borderin’ on 


been doin’ myself,’ 


‘Soap an’ water do that t? your face?’ 

s I. 

‘*Didn’t use nothin’ else, Rowl.’ 

‘I wouildn’t believed,’ Says a 
earbolie acid could accomplish so 


have 


m the traces o’ sin.’ 
‘No, Rowl,’ says he; ‘me neither’ 
‘* What there?’ says I. 
‘T got a flower,’ savs he. 
‘For God’s sake!’ ‘A flower! 
at in blitherin’ thunder are you doin’ 


you got 


says I. 


th a flower?’ 

‘*T’m usin’ it for a book-mark,’ says 
‘but that ain’t what I’m doin’ 

th it.’ 

“No? says I. 

‘*No,” says he; ‘not by no means. 


really enjoyin’ its society.’ 


“*Tom Hitch,’ says I, ‘have you lost 


r mind?’ 
‘ No,’ ‘not by no means. I 
‘ found out that there is flowers,’ 
‘an’ I’m s’prised, an’ I’m pleased. I 
e ’em: I'm glad I got t’ know ’em.’ 
“* What you readin’? says I. 
“<“T’m readin’ my Bible,’ says he. 
“* What you doin’ that for? 


says he; 


says 
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*‘*T jus’ been 
God,’ says he. 


“<« Whew! 


to you? 


made acquainted with 


says I. ‘Who done that 


“* John Fairmeadow kindly introduced 


me,’ says he, ‘in the snake-room o’ Pale 
Peter's place, a fortnight ago, come 
Tuesday, in the evenin’. John Fair- 


but I 
the real friendship for myself. I’m glad 
I done it, too. I like God: I’m glad I] 
Him. He’s a poor reputation 
for sociability, *tis true 
but 
that once you get really well acquainted 
with Him there’s no end t’ the 
bility He’s able for. He’s good company. 
He’s grand company. 
versation. I’m glad I] Him. I’m 
glad I Him for a friend. I tell 
vou, Rowl,’ says he, ‘I’m almighty fond 
0’ God!’ 


“* Are you a crazy fool?’ says I. 


meadow introduced me; struck up 


got t? know 
, especially among 
the young; 


I’m in a position t’ say 


socia 
I enjoy His con- 


know 


got 


‘Not at all,’ says he; ‘not by no 
means. That’s jus’ what I ain’t.’ 
“Then, says I, ‘what you talkin’ 
like a erazy fool for?’ 
‘7 ain’t talkin’ like a crazy fool,’ 
savs he. 
‘*You are, too, says I, ‘I never 
heard a preache r do worse.’ 
“¢T’m not talkin’ like a fool o’ that 


sort at all,’ says he. ‘ You on’y think so 
because you ain’t been used t’ that style 
o’ conversation. Maybe you don’t like 
the but if I was you I 
wouldn’t let a little thing like that throw 
me off the truth. I tell 
Rowl, I’m talkin’ an almighty big wisdom 
that I jus’ f about! You think 
I don’t mean what I say? I do mean it. 
You think I’m a dribblin’ fool when I say 
that I \d’s conversation? Why, 
Rowl, that ain’t foolishness; that’s Truth. 
It says jus’ *xactly what I It’s 


words I 


use ; 
“4 9 
track 0O 


you, 


found out 


enjoy x 


mean. 


real. God is my friend. I like Him: 
I’m wonderful fond of His company. 
“Hello, Tom Hitch!” says He, last 
night, when I was comin’ out from 
Thirty Drinks in the starlight. “ Goin’ 
home? That’s proper. What you been 
doin’?” says He. “ Lookin’ up at all them 
stars? I wouldn’t do that too much, my 


‘Them little stars,” says 
He, “is a pretty tough proposition for a 
You’d find me there, all 
right, if that’s what you was lookin’ for; 


boy,” says He. 


man like you. 






wd) 
120 


but you might be frightened when you 
saw me. I'll tell you what you do,” says 
He. “It looks t’ me, jus’ now, as if 
t’-morrow might be a fine sunny mornin’ 
for this time o’ the year. You out 
in the woods. Ill be waitin’ there; an’ 
you an’ me will have a nice quiet time 


oO 
£O 


t’gether, lookin’ at the flowers I made. 
I’m proud o’ them,” says He. “ They’re 
lovely; an’ I’m glad I have the power 
an’ the heart t’ think them into life. 
You'll enjoy yourself all alone in the 
woods with me,” says He. “ Anyhow,” 
says He, “Tl enjoy myself with you.” 


An’ that’s how,’ says Tom Hitch, ‘I hap- 


pen t’ hold this here little flower in 
my hand. All day t’-day,’ says he, ‘ I’ve 
had a wonderful good time with the 
little thing.’ 


Ye poor fool !? Ssavs L. 
That’s awful funny, Rowl,’ says he. 
‘T look like a poor fool t’ you,’ says he, 


“ee 


‘an’ you look like a poor fool t’ me. 
Funny, ain’t it? But J’m satisfied.’ 
“What! says I. ‘ Satisfied?’ says 


I ‘ Where’s 
Hitech? 
*“*T’ve put my bottle o’ whiskey,’ says 
he, ‘ where it belonged before I got it.’ 
“¢ Then,’ ‘it’s far from 
your gullet.’ 


your bottle o’ whiskey, 


Tom 


says I, not 
“<*Tt’s jus’ as far from here,’ says he, 
‘as anywhere at all is.’ 
‘I hope you’ve chained it,’ 
‘it might get loose an’ bite you.’ 
“*Tt won't be trouble t’ no 
more,’ says he. ‘ Why, Rowl, my soul is 
turned toward Light. 


says I; 


no me 
I’ve found peace; 
an’ jus’ as long as I can fall asleep like 
a child at night—an’ wake like a child 
t? the sunlight of mornin’—an’ by day 
walk the open world with neither terror 
shame—I think I'll stand pat with 
the eards I hold, whatever any man may 
think the hand I got is worth in the game. 
Bottle o’ whiskey? says he. ‘Look!’ He 
held up the little flower for me t’ see. 
Tis the handiwork o’ my Friend,’ says 
he. ‘ This mornin’ He made me the gift 
of it. I love it. 
Rowl,’ says he, ‘how common an’ ornery 
a bottle o’ whiskey looks when you’ve 
once fell in love with a flower.’ 

“ Jus’ at that minute I heard Jimmie 
the Gentleman, Pale Peter’s bartender, 
whistle on Tom Hitch’s little Jinny from 
the Big River Trail. 


nor 


You’ve simply no idea, 
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“ Maybe,” Rowl resumed, after a wi 
fully smiling muse, speaking, now, w 
the eloquence which, when moved, 
could command, “the flower that P 
Tom Hitch held an’ loved was the ha: 
work o’ God Himself. I don’t know 
think so. Maybe ’twas a thing sv 
t? smell an’ lovely t’ behold. Mayl 
He told Plain Tom Hitch in the starlig 
*twas a work o’ the soul. Maybe Hi 
proud of its perfection. Maybe, too, 
was glad in His heart that He had 
power an’ the pure wish t’ think it i: 
life. I’ve no doubt of it: ’tis true. B 
no work that ever issued from Gi 
heart, takin’ life, in the world, when H 
wishes was most kind—none that « 
fell perfect from His tender hands-— 
more lovely than little Jinny. Winso: 
gray-eyed little Jinny of the blushes : 
dimples, waiting, there on Plain 1 
Hitch’s poreh, dainty in her fresh eal 
gown, for that bird-call from the tr: 
Ah! but she was a flower o’ God’s o 
soul an’ highest vision—that shy, swe 
blooming little one, whose beauty was 
innocence, whose fragrance was of lo\ 
"Tis a marvel t’ me that even with 
Ilis ages o’ practice the good Lord co 
manage at last t’ turn out a 
that. Little heart o’ joy! Sweet hea 
turned t’ loving service! Little bods 
slender an’ soft fashioning! Little f: 
o’ love an’ gentle wishes, starred, in 
dusk, like the tender mystery o’ the sk 
Perhaps, when Jimmie the Gentlen 
called from the Big River Trail, 
fancied that the image of her longi 
sunset dream had spoken. Ay; but fr 
a shadow, an’ come clad in shadows! 

“Her little hand fell softly on | 
bosom t’ ease its shy young beating. 

“ She listened. 

“ese It’s 
‘ Tiark! 


“se 


maid | 


Jimmie, father, says s!| 
That’s Jimmie’s call—for m 
For you, Jinny? says Tom Hit 
‘Is he callin’ you?’ 

“¢ Why, father! 
That’s Jimmie—callin’ me.’ 

“*T wouldn’t go far, my dear,’ says | 
‘with Jimmie.’ 

“Oh no, father!’ 

“You see,’ says he 
lost. 
see, an’ have t’ wander, all alone, for 
long, long time, if you was t’ go so 1% 
far from home—with Jimmie.’ 


yes, Of cours 


‘you might 2 
You might get lost, somehow, y: 


I 





. 
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Little Jinny laughed then, an’ kissed 

Hitch on the tip o’ the nose. ‘ Jim- 
’ says she, ‘ would bring me back.’ 

‘He mightn’t be able, says Plain 

Hitch. 
Then,’ says she, ‘you'd find me.’ 

‘I'd try with all my might,’ says he; 

still I mightn’t be able.’ 

‘Pooh!’ says she 

‘There’s no man,’ says he, ‘ that’s sur 

e way—-in the night.’ 

Pooh!’ says she. 

‘God knows Id try!’ says he. ‘I’m 

tin’ t’ live for that—if need comes.’ 

‘Pooh! says she. ‘ But since you’re 

tened,’ says she, ‘I'll go but t’ the 
I’m sure,’ says she, ‘that that’s 
far from home.’ 

‘No, says he; ‘there’s a trail near 
er hom« ‘ 

Jimmie whistled. 

‘Hark!’ says Jinny. ‘ That’s Jimmie 

n—ecallin’ me!’ 

‘It’s Jimmie,’ says Plain Tom Hitch, 
lin’ you t? the Big River Trail.’ 
‘Father,’ says Jinny, ‘I'll go but t’ 
big stump at the edge o’ the woods.’ 
‘<Do, my dear!’ says he. ‘ That’s 
1! ‘An’ the moon’s showin’ over the 
ees alr ady. An’ the little stars is out. 
So you’ll not be all alone with Jimmie, 

er all. An’ I’ll be able t’ sex you 

m here, too. I'll like it,’ says he, ‘ 


h 


here on the porch, in the dusk wit 
John Rowl, an’ watch my little girl 
ployed with courtin’ at the edge o’ the 
ds. Fly away!’ says he. ‘ Little 


in! Littie robin! It’s spring-time! 
robin, fly away!’ 

‘Little Jinny fluttered off t’ the edge o’ 
e woods. The twitter of the Little 
bin came back to us from the shadows 
rough which she flew so joyously. 


It’s a mean poor pastime for an old 
dsman like me.” Rowl went on, with 
vrv face, “t’ sit here in God’s clean 
it an’ tell of Raw Jack Flack o’ 
apids. The very name tastes ill 


nlig 
hig I 


the mouth of a man: faugh! my 


] 


ngue itches. He was a° big man, too, 
n’ good t’ look upon: well-kept, straight- 


cked, pink-an’-white, sober, genial in 


» open, clever as Satan. In them days 
e kep’ a flashy saloon at Big Rapids, 
the ecounty-seat—an’ kep’ more than that 
for the use of the boys o’ these woods. 
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With a horde o’ pink-eyed little runts, 
runners, pickpockets, an’ tin-horn gam- 
blers t’ father business, he got rich; an’ 
bein’ rich, with a spider’s lust for pol- 
ities, he growed almighty powerful in the 
county, backed by the big fellers at the 
capital. I never could quite make out 
which was in the saddle hereabouts, the 
devil or Raw Jack Flack. Almighty God? 

well, Almighty God had few acquaint- 
ances at Big Rapids those times, an’ them 
not votin’ Jack Flack’s ticket. Police, 
judge, magistrates, mayor, juries, jan- 
itors, an’ scavengers: Raw Jack Flack 
picked ’em, paid for ‘em, an’ possessed 
’em; an’ the only law that was law in 
this county was the wink an’ nod of this 
same Jack Flack. THle’d: have no enemy 
alive in the county. Not him! ’*Twas 
quit or git for them. Consequently, Raw 
Jack Flack had friends. 

“T’ve no will t’ talk about the late 
Jack Flack; but I will say, speakin’ in 
a mild an’ indulgent way o’ the dead, 
that the devil was hard put to it t’ keep 
up with Jack Flack’s inventions. 

‘Good Lord, Jack Flack!’ says he; 
‘how’d you come t’ think o’ that?’ 

“Think o’ what? says Jack Flack. 

“«The dirty trick you just done. It 
never occurred t’ me.’ 

“<That’s nothin’, says Jack Flack. 
‘Watch me for a minute an’ I'll show 
you what I can do.’ 

“Whew! says Old Nick; ‘that’s a 
good one!’ 

“¢* That’s nothin’, says Jack. ‘I bet 
I could beat that if I tried.’ 

“* You make me ashamed o’ myself,’ 
says Ol Nick. ‘When you get down 
here t? look after things, Jack,’ says 
he, ‘I guess I better take a vacation an’ 
study abroad.’ ” 

Rowl laughed without mirth. 

“ Anvhow,” he resumed, all at once 
growing grave, “Plain Tom Hitch jus’ 
would hunt the saloons o’ Thirty Drinks 
for good deeds t’ do. There was no 
stoppin’ him at all; he’d be there by night, 
when John Fairmeadow was away preach- 
in’, t’ ease the boys in the snake-room, 
an’ t? straighten ’em out on the floor, an’ 
t’ drag ’em where they wouldn’t be kicked 
an’ trampled on, an’ t’? send the sick t’ 
the Sisters’ Hospital at Big Rapids, jus’ 
as John Fairmeadow done. An’ one night 
at the Café of Egyptian De-lights, when 
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Raw Jack Flack was at Thirty Drinks 
with the sheriff 0’ the county—understand 
me ?’—one night Raw Jack Flack an’ some 
o the boys from the Bottle River Camps 
the boys are a little bit rough when in 
liquor—one night Raw Jack Flack had 
em flatten out Tom Hitch on the bar, 
pry his teeth apart with a cold-chisel, an’ 
pour liquor down his throat until poor 
Tom Hitch was able t’ sit up an’ help 
himself. Understand me, don’t you? 
They filled Tom Hitch up—made him 
drunk against his will—Tom Hitch, who 
had fought for his soul these months 
gone by! Tom Hitch didn’t thank the 
boys for it: Tom Hitch thanked Raw 
Jack Flack when he got up, an’ said 
that he seen the fun o’ the thing now, all 
right, an’ that he felt a sight better than 
he had for a long time. After that it 
was Tom Hitch’s own hand that tipped 
the bottle——Tom Hitch’s hand that lifted 
the glass—Tom Hitch’s lips that uttered 
the old abominations—Tom Hitch’s heart 
that broke—Tom Hitch’s soul that 
dropped back from the places o’ light t’ 
which it had attained. Raw Jack Flack 
an’ the Sheriff o’ Saw-log County done 
the laughin’. 
Hitch 
come a little to his senses in the snake- 
room of the Café of Egyptian De- 
lights. Poor Tom Hitch! they’d throwed 
him there t’ get him out o’ the way, when 
he give signs o’ the jumps.. He wasn’t 
sober yet; an’ he stumbled all befud- 
died into the bar, where Raw Jack Flack 
was electioneerin’. 

“The boys say he was cryin’: Butcher 
Long o’ the Cant-hook crew says, so help 
him God! that he seen tears as big as 
rain-drops streamin’ from Plain Tom 
Hitch’s eves. 

“ Anyhow, Tom Hitch said: 

“* Jack Flack, you robbed me!’ 

“You lyin’ hound!’ says Flack. 

“What you want t’ go an’ rob me 
for? says Tom [Hitch. ‘It didn’t do you 
no good.’ 

“Flack caught him by the beard then, 
an’ struck him in the face. ‘ Don’t you 
say that abont me, vou pup!’ says he. 

““Man,’ poor Tom Hitch whimpered, 
‘you robbed me of all I ever had!’ 

“The boys crowded near t’ see what 
Jack Flack would do. They say that 
fifty men—ay, a full ‘fifty—heard him 


“Four nights later poor Ton 
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pass the threat. An’ the sheriff o’ § 
log County was one; an’, later, 
sheriff remembered. 

“* Get t’ hell out o’ this county!’ 
Flack. ‘ You hear me?’ 

“Tom Hitech begun t’ ery. ‘I 
nice little homestead here,’ says he. 

“Thank God, he didn’t say that 
a sweet little daughter, too! 

“*Tt don’t make no difference t’ 
what you got,’ says Jack Flack. ‘\ 
be out o’ my county in three 
you lyin’-mouthed dog, or I'll kill 
on sight!’ 

‘Nobody knowed whether he mea 
or not. Not me: I wasn’t there. 
the sheriff o’ Saw-log County was ther 
an’ the sheriff heard what was said 
the sheriff couldn’t deny it when he . 
t’ the point-blank question. 


“Tt begun t’ rain that night. It 
rainin’ then—the first big black drop 
that three days’ gale. Plain Tom I 
went home in the rain. A dark N 
ber night—black an’ wet in the wo 
with a storm o’ cold wind comin’ 
from the nor’west. Jinny met him 
him by the hand at the cross-trails 
Swamp’s End—-an’ led him home by 
hand like a child. Little Jinny o’ 
stanch an’ tender heart, God bless 
An’ God will: for God knows, 
enough, her sorrows of that night 
waiting an’ her fear. 

“Three days later—in a sweep 
pour o’ rain—a flooded, wind-blown vw 
-—-I come t’ Thirty Drinks from 
Bottle River Camps. Lord! what a night! 
[I mind it well: the wind—the rain 
black forest—the soggy trail from T! 
Drinks t’ Plain Tom Hitch’s little h 
stead in the woods. 

“Tom TIlitch wouldn’t lift his 
from his hands. ‘ Rowl,’ he sobbed 
his hands, ‘Raw Jack Flack went 
robbed me of my soul.’ 

“* No such nonsense!’ says I. 

“THe robbed me—he robbed m« 
my soul.’ 

“No such*nonsense!’ says I. ‘R 
Jack Flack ain’t collectin’ souls.’ 

“*¢T had something precious,’ says |] 
Hitch; ‘an’ Jack Flack took it a 
from me.’ 

“*TDon’t yon be a blitherin’ cry-| 
no more,’ says [. 
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“‘Tt eome t’ me after fifty years 0 
ful life,’ says he. ‘It was real—it was 
t? me.’ 

‘ Ah, father,’ says little Jinny, ‘ you’re 

> as good as ever!’ 

‘* Little Robin!’ says Tom Hitch, 

kin’ up. ‘ The Lord’s always been near 

vou. You don’t know what it means 
have Him turn His face away.’ 

‘‘No, no!’ says Jinny. ‘ He’d never 
His face away—from you.’ 

“<« He’s no friend o’ mine no more.’ 
“Tet Him do what He likes,’ says 
nny, as she hugged Tom Hitch close to 

- heart. ‘ We won’t care. Father—fa- 
you’re just as dear as ever—t’ me!’ 

‘By an’ by Tom Hitch stopped cryin’ 
got up. He didn’t say nothin’ for 
ng time: he jus’ walked up an’ down 

thinkin’ almighty hard—with as gray 

’ harsh a cast o’ face as ever I saw. 

“Tt was gettin’ late then. 

“<Rowl,’ says he, ‘I guess I might 
ell go out t’ town.’ 

“* Hark t’ the rain!’ says Jinny. 

‘There was a great noise o’ wind an’ 
in the avorld. ‘I wouldn’t,’ says I; 
t’-night.’ 

“< Little Robin,’ says he, pattin’ Jinny’s 

id, ‘ll drink never a drop t’-night,’ 

“*T’m not afraid,’ says she. 

‘T got a little business in town, Rowl,’ 
he. ‘You'll stay with Jinny, will 
not?—til I get back. It’s jus’ a 

tle business that’s heavy on my con- 
ience; an’ I guess I might jus’ as well 
out an’ do it. It won’t take long, an’ 
von’t be hard; an’ after I get it done 
Ill be easier in my mind.’ 
‘ By this time he had on his mackinaw 
’ cap an’ big boots. He turned at the 
or; an’ for a little bit he stood scratch- 
his beard—thinkin’ almighty hard. 
“*Have you forgot something? says 
Jinny. 
‘Tom Hitch looked at the gun on the 
all. ‘Oh no, I guess not,’ says he. He 
let his eyes fall from the gun; an’ he 
ighed twice. ‘ No, Little Robin,’ says he. 
‘I guess I ain’t forgot nothin’’ He 
stared at his hands then—turned ’em 
back an’ pa’m, an’ worked the fingers, 
n’ looked at ’em for a long time. ‘I 
ess,’ says he, ‘I got everything I need.’ 
‘Good luck, father!’ says Jinny, when 
she’d kissed him. 
“< Little Robin!’ says he. 
Vor. CXXI—No 725 —90 










































“ Jus’ before Plain Tom Hitch got back 
from the little business in town, John 
Fairmeadow come in from the Lost 
Chance Camps on Ragged Stream, where 
the news of Tom Hitch had gone. It’s a 
matter of thirty mile from the Lost 
Chance Camps t’ Thirty Drinks: John 
Fairmeadow had come it that day, God 
knows how! by the short cut through 
Cedar Long Swamp. A bad day for a 
man t’ be abroad in the swamps: a worse 
night t’ foot the trail from Dead Man’s 
Ferry. There was now a rush of rain 
against the window-panes; there was now 
the patter of hail on the roof. And the 
big wind from the nor’west was threshing 
the forest an’ ervin’ at the door. I 
caught ear, once, of a rumble of thunder. 
I was troubled by it—a growl an’ bark 
of unseasonable thunder. John Fair- 
meadow was wet t’ the skin: he bled from 
the wounds o’ the muskegs; he was 
splashed t’ the eyes with the black mud 
an’ dead leaves o’ the last trail. 

“Plain Tom Hitch broke in—weak an’ 
white an’ drippin’-—with Raw Jack 
Flack’s pistol in his hand. John Fair- 
meadow jumped from his chair, little 
Jinny cried out, a draught o’ wet wind 
flared the lamps, the door was slammed; 
an’ there all of a sudden stood Plain 
Tom Hitch, blinkin’ in the light, an’ 
lurched back against the door, a hand 
on the bolt. 

“¢ Well,’ says he, ‘T done it!’ 

“No need t’ tell what he’d done: ’twas 
writ plain enough upon him. 

“¢T killed him,’ savs he, gone hoarse 
an’ breathless. ‘I killed him with his 
own gun,’ 

“¢Who seen you? says I. 

“<* He was alone in the street,’ says he. 
‘T waited; an’ I slew him—there. I—I— 
had t? kill him.’ 

“God forgive you!’ says John Fair- 
meadow. 

“Little Jinny ran straight t’ Tom 
Hitch; an’ she put her arms around his 
neck, an’ she cried an’ cried on his breast. 

“<Sheriff’s comin’” says Tom Hitch. 
‘They seen me—run away from—what 
I done.’ 

“¢ You better take t’ the woods, Tom,’ 
says I. ‘Quick, man! I'll go with you.’ 

“ Jinny hugged him closer. 

“<No,. says he; ‘none o’ that for me, 


Rowl. TI killed him. T slew him in the 
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street. I meant t’ kill him. I wanted t’ 
kill him; an’—I pay.’ 

“*Take t’ the woods,’ says I; ‘they 
won’t give you a show if they get you.’ 

“*T don’t want no show,’ says he. ‘I 
want t’ pay.’ 

“*With you the way, Tom 
Hitch,’ says I, ‘’twill be easy pickin’ for 
Jimmie the Gentleman.’ 
pulled 


want t’ 


out 0’ 


“ Jinny him down an’ kissed 
him. 
‘I guess I better live, Rowl,’ says he, 
Pi go.’ 
“ Jinny kep’ on kissin’ his cheek. 
“* Little Robin!’ 
‘Poor Little Robin!’ 


“* Give me that gun,’ says John Fair- 


after a bit, ‘jus’ as long as I can. 


says Tom Hitch. 


meadow. 
My 


j idgment in 


‘There’s no clean justice here. 
theirs. T’ll 
this Give me 
One empty. 
The new circumstances call for two shots. 
The thing will itself. Are 
there lanterns coming up the trail? Not 
yet? Thank God, there’s time! ...A 
wet night. The trail’s flooded. There’d 
be no of blood in that event. God 
No man could 
night this. 
It ean be found in the mud 
Row!l attend to that. 
there lanterns on the trail? 
Blood on the door-sill. 
Blood-drips on the floor. These will oceur 
.. Jinny, child— 
And keep away 
Are there lights on 
vet? God Almighty’s 
And he said 
They heard him. 
.. The wind’s in 
That brings the 
The lamp 
Jinny, 
Rowl, 
Stand 


law’s as good as pass 
that 


Good. 


case, 
gun. chamber 


adjust 


trace 
Almighty’s in this thing. 
swear to a shot on a like 
The gun? 
to-morrow. must 
Are 
Not yet? 
without arrangement. 
bandages an’ water! 
from the door. 
the trail? Not 
surely in this thing. 
he’d kill him on sight. 
Fifty 
the northwest. 
lee to the of the cabin. 
vill flicker. 
child, keep away from the door. 
you'll have to hold the lamp. 
up, Tom Hitch. Follow me.’ 
‘We Tom Hitch outside. 
‘T can make a clean job of it at three 
paces, I suppose,’ says John Fairmeadow. 
‘That’s net too near for safety.’ 
“1 held the lamp high. 
“*What you goin’ t? 
Hitech. 
‘ Fairmeadow paced off three paces. 
“*What you goin’ t’ do with 
says Tom - Hitch. 


men heard him. . 
Good! 
back 


serve. It won't 


took 


do? says Tom 


me?” 
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“Stand back against the cabin,’ 
Fairmeadow. ‘ There. 
coat. That ‘Il do. Straighten up 
Let your arms fall. So. Don’t n 
Steady with that lamp, Rowl.’ 

“TIT steadied the lamp. 

“*What you goin’ t’ do?? Tom Hi 
whimpered. 

‘* Stand still, ye fool!’ 

“* For God’s sake, Jack, don’t shoot 

“* John, says I, ‘what fool’s-w 
is this?’ 


“ 


Throw off y 


Fairmeadow 


‘ 


lowered Jack Fla 
Rowl,’ says he, ‘ there’s only 
way to save this man. Just one, Rov 
just one. And he’ll hang if we’r 
quick about it. There’s only one wa 
tell you; and that’s by manufactu 
evidence of self-defence. The only 
to manufacture evidence of self-def 
is by hurting Tom Hitch. I don’t 
pose to stand by and see this man hang 
Consequently I propose to hurt him 
gun? It’s a risk. But the thing ha 
be done with a gun. ... You know t 
back there. Will they give 1 
Hitech a show? Not they! -Take t 
woods? Nonsense! He’d never get 
alive. But there isn’t a jury in 
county would convict the devil hims 
of murder in a fair fight... . I kh 
what I’m doing. 
ness for me. 
things before.’ 
<6 Tom,’ 


gun. 


men 


This is no new | 
’ve—I’ve—handled th 
says I, ‘stand back agai 
the cabin.’ 

“Tom Hitch braced himself and loo! 
John Fairmeadow in the eye. 

“¢Draw your shirt tight, Tom,’ s 
Fairmeadow. ‘I want the outline of 
right shoulder.’ 

“T held the lamp close. 

‘ Ready,’ says Tom Hitch. 
Fairmeadow hit him in 
shoulder—a clean puncture 
lung, as it turned out when we got + 
doctor from Big Rapids—an’ Plain T 
Hiteh crumpled up without a sound. 

“¢ Quick with him!’ says I. ‘ There 
lanterns on the trail!’ 

“ Fairmeadow was fumblin’ under T 
Tliteh’s shirt. ‘Just a minute, R 
says he. ‘ Thank God! I got him cle: 

“*¢ God’s sake, man!’ says I. I put 
lamp in the cabin. ‘ Make haste; they 
comin’ up the hill.’ 

“THe jumped up. 


the rig 
above 


‘ There’s enough evi 
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nee of self-defence in that wound,’ says 





says John Fairmeadow, ‘ will answer for 
‘to persuade any jury they can pick.’ the act in due time to Almighty God.’ 


‘Take him by the legs,’ says L “*The man’s dead who dealt it,’ says 
Make haste.’ the sheriff. 
“¢ All right, Rowl,’ says he; ‘no hurry.’ “John Fairmeadow answered nothin’. 
‘We had Tom Hitch laid out an’ “* Good night,’ says the sheriff. ‘ You'll 
ripped t? the waist—an’ the hole stopped remember that Tom Hitch is my man.’ 
before the sheriff 0’ Saw-log County “ We turned in once more,” John Row] 
mmered on the door. concluded, “t? patch up Plain Tom 
‘Fairmeadow faced him. Hitch.” 
‘¢Well” says the sheriff, ‘I want 
Hitch.’ “ Did they convict Tom Hitch ?” I asked. 
‘*Keep that crowd out,’ says John “No,” Rowl drawled; “they didn’t 
rmeadow. convict him. They wanted to; but you 
The sheriff shut the door on the boys. see,” he added, “the evidence o’ self- 
w, says he, ‘ where’s my man? defence was almighty plain an’ con- 
‘Not so loud!’ says Fairmeadow. vinein’.” 
‘Be damned t’ you, parson!’ says the * And Tom Hitch?” said I. 
eriff. ‘This ain’t no Sunday-school “Tt wouldn’t be too much t’ say,” 
nie. I want the man that killed he replied, “that Almighty God blesses 
J Flack.’ these woods daily by means of His friend 
“<« He’s hurt.’ Tom Hitch.” 
“The sheriff looked at the blood on “ And the Little Robin?” 
Hitch’s breast. He tiptoed close. “Gentleman Jimmie didn’t get her, 
» done that? savs he. thank God!” Rowl burst out.” “ Not with 


“The man who dealt that wound,’ Plain Tom Hitch on the job!” 


The Shining Path 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 





| CROSSED the orchard, walking home, 
The rising moon was at my back, 

The apples and the moonlight fell 
Together on the gleaming track. 


Then, speeding through the evening dews, 
A dozen lighted windows glide— 

The east-bound flyer for New York, 
Soft as a magic-lantern slide. 


New York! On through the sleeping flowers, 
Through echoing midnight on to noon: 

How strange that yonder is New York, 

And here such silence and the moon! 
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Some Difficulties in Bible Translation 


BY ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN, PhD. 


Assistant Professor of Authr 


HE transference of thought from 
one age to another, or from one 
peopl to another, is the master 
achievement of mankind. How difficult 

ich a task really is may be seen from a 
glance into some of the hundreds of 
translations of the Bible, whole or in 
part, into the languages of savage and 
Larbarous tribes in all quarters of the 
earth, and lesser works of an allied hna- 

ire, such as the versions in primitive 

ngues of hymns and other religious 
literature. These translations, of course, 
range from the crudest efforts, for the re- 
vision of which time and occasion seem 
never to have offered, to productions ex- 
hibiting not only wide ranging and inti- 
mate knowledge of the two languages in 
question, but likewise creative genius 
the substitution of one idiom for an- 
other, and the rare gift of sprinkling the 
desert of literalness with the refreshing 
ises of interpretative transference that 
is at onee both consummate and felici- 
tous. Though all too often~the Italian 
proverb is justified, and “the translator 
is a traitor,” there are a few, “among 
the faithless, faithful,’ who have attained 
high distinction in this most difficult of 
all human arts. 

Some of the difficulties in Bible trans- 
lation are of a curious nature, being con- 
cerned solely with the form of the proper 
names of individuals, places, ete., oeccur- 
ring in the Old and the New Testament. 
In translating the New Testament into 
the Nama or Hottentot language of South 
Africa, the very name of Jesus creates 
a difficulty from which no escape is pos- 
sible save by strict conformity with the 
grammatical and morphological peculiari- 
ties of this somewhat primitive form of 
human speech. The device, so commonly 
resorted to by Biblical translators, of 
simply transplanting the Latin Jesus and 
Christus (or Greek Christos) will not 
avail here. For in the Hottentot tongue 


ypolog Clark Universit 


-s is a suilix indicating the “ female,” ; 
Jesus, or Christus, would really S1g 
that the principal figure in the N 
Testament story was a “ woman,” a 
that would certainly antagonize comp|: 
ly modern Christian theological doct1 
The Hottentot suffix which indicates 
“male” is -b, and, therefore, Jesul 
Christub are the forms which these na 
must take in order to be thoroughly e: 
and grammatical. And in line 
Christub and Jesub must also be Pau 
Moseb, Amob, Judab, Thomab, Zac: 
and many other Biblical names. ( 
Ahab, Job, Beelzebub, Jacob, Moab, 
a few others would pass muster in 
form best known to us. And Raha 
whose house the spies of Joshua lods 
would find her name changed into R 
while the more famous Sennacherib ¢ 
retain his with impunity. 

In some languages of primitive pe 
in all quarters of the globe there « 
words that are peculiar to the speec] 
women and are used by them alone. 
version of the Lord’s Prayer in th 
guage of the Kootenay Indians of s 
eastern British Columbia and _ nort! 
Idaho, made by the celebrated mission: 
'ather De Smet, in the first half 
nineteenth century, begins thus, K 





tonatla naeta, translating, “ Our Fat 

in Heaven.” But only a man or a 

among these Indians could right]; 

grammatically pray with those words. / 

titonatla signifies “ Our Father,” but « 

when a male human being is speal ; 

and no woman or girl could properly 
the term at all. For them, the right 

only grammatically correet phraseo! th 
would be Kasonatla, literally “ Father [t 
us (a female speaking).” This bec: 

the Kootenay language does not poss 

a term of such wide and general si 

nificance as “ Father of us all (a ma 

a woman speaking),” but simply two | 

inclusive words for “ father,” viz., ¢ 














NT) 











ersion to be 


ymn could be enjoyed by one sex as well 


SOME 





DIFFICULTIES 





ed by men, and so, used by women only. 
is, from inspection of the first word of 
Pater Noster in the Kootenay tongue, 
possible to discover whether the ver- 
was made with the assistance of a 
And no woman with 


ra woman. 


fect linguistic sense could recite the 


s Prayer in the form given by 
er De Smet, but must modify the 
al wording to suit the genius of 


language. 


n many languages, particularly cer- 
tongues of the African negroes, 


re are many words tabooed to women, 
ause they are identical with, resemble 
vhole or in part, or even suggest, the 
we of a related to them by 
brother-in-law, 


man 
‘riage, father-in-law, 
dfather, sometimes even husband and 


ther, and they must, therefore, coin 
expressions on the spot, or resuscitate 
a fact which gives rise to 
of a certain sort in 
of a few generations, with the 


And 


re are corresponding taboos for the man 


rgotten ones 
woman’s dialect ” 
yUTsé 

of other differentiating factors. 


arding his female relatives, especially 
mother-in-law. In some cases, where 
ersation is not directly tabooed, the 
imloeution permitted is quite out ‘of 
ordinary run of language. Some cus- 
s would seriously interfere with the 
ct translation of some passages in the 
in- 
Among the 
-.. the system of ukuhlonipa, as 


le narrative, where conversations 
ving such relatives occur. 
is termed, goes so far in compelling a 
ehter-in-law to cut off intercourse 


th her father-in-law and all her hus- 
nd’s male relations in the ascending 


e, that “she is allowed to 


nee their names even mentally.” 


‘ 


not pro- 
This 
ves rise to “an almost distinct language 
ong the women.” In the Kele, a lan- 
age of South Africa, the parable of the 
st Sheep (Matt. Luke 
7) eould not at be given a 
and 
ike, beeause of a taboo interfering with 

native equivalent of “ ninety-nine.” 

was noticed that the girls 
k part in the singing of the hymn 
There Were Ninety-and-Nine,” and one 


xviii :12; XV: 
one time 


used by men women 


never 


iy a mere child paddled a long way on 


‘ river to ask the missionary if he might 
t change the translation so that the 


IN 
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as by the other. It turned out that the 
iXele numeral for “ ninety-nine,” as ren- 
dered by the translator, contained, as one 
of its elements, a sound very closely re- 
sembling a word the use of which was, for 


the time being, prohibited to women. 
When a change was made, everything 
went well. One far from complete list 


of words for which there must be an al- 


ternative set in the Kele tongue enumer- 
thirty, including such common 


ates some 


terms as oil, meat, leaf, man, water, fire, 
ear, eyes, fish, path, market, tongue, 
breast, etc. The extent of this ukuhloni- 


paing has been, in all probability, exag- 
gerated by the earlier writers 
upon the languages of South Africa, but 
it exists in certain places to a sufficient 


some of 


extent to be quite a disturbing factor in 


the initial stages of race contact and 
thought transference, especially where 


matters of a religious nature are involved. 

In some languages the differences be- 
that of 
women’s 


tween the speech of men and 
marked that a “ 
of the Bible or of any other im- 
literary might be 

The language of 
the Antilles may 


women are so 
edition ” 
portant 

justified. 


composition 
old Carib 
well 
these, since nearly twenty per cent. of 
the vocabulary 


have been one of 
is said to have been dif- 
ferent with the sexes, while there existed 
also a double series of pronominal suffixes 
and a twofold conjunctive verb, with some 
other duplicate morphological and syn- 
tactic peculiarities. 

To return to the question of the trans- 
lation of the Pater Noster. With some 
languages it is not the matter of sex that 
creates the difficulty, but the meaning of 
the term our; in using it, am I referring 
to “I he,” or to “I you,” or has the term 
some wider extension of meaning, as with 
us in “ Our Father”? Often this broader 
meaning has to be skilfully inculeated by 
the missionary, as has, perhaps, happened 
in the ease of the Blackfoot Kinon, which 
renders the “Our Father” of the 
Lord’s Prayer in that Algonkian dialect. 

To the ordinary individual of our own 
race it appears astonishing that the trans- 
lation into other language of the 
“Honor thy father and 
thy mother. that thy days may be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” should oceasion any trouble. But 
the experience of a teacher among the 


now 


any 
commandment, 
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of New York indicates how 
hard it is to make a statement universal- 
ly applicable in such matters. While the 
children of European ancestry repeated 
the commandment as it stands written 
in our version of the Bible, the Indian 
children persisted in saying, “ Honor thy 
and thy father,” ete. Their 
sociological etiquette and linguistic sense 
of propriety caused them to speak as nat- 
urally of the mother first as we do of 
the father; and to them our wording of 
the commandment 


Irc quois 


mother 


seems as impolite as 
would be to us the language of an orator 
who should begin his address to a mixed 
audience with “Gentlemen and ladies,” 
instead of the for;nal phrasing customary 
among With certain of the Iro- 
quoian tribes, women were the first men- 
tioned by reason of their high status in 
society; they were really the “ 
of the people, and language had to 
recognize this priority, as in the case 
under discussion. This was a peculiarity 


us. 


mothers ” 


of the Iroquois, however, and by no means 
common among Indians of 
other stocks, into the languages of most 
of which the commandment might be 
translated without this difficulty being 
The environment, historical ex- 
perience, and round of daily life and 
activities of many primitive peoples are 
such that in the Old 
and New Testaments, if translated at all 
literally, would largely or completely fail 
of effect. Thus, to the of the 
ITpper Salwen valley Burmah, the 


American 


raised. 


certain passages 


Lissoos 


in 


austerity or asceticism of John the Bap- 


no wise be suggested by 
(Matt. iii: 4) that “his 
and wild honey,” for 
them “wild honey” is the staple 
every-day food. In like manner, 
the Lushais of the Bengal-Burmah hills 
would not appealed to, as were the 
ancient Israelites, by the covenant of the 
as deseribed in the Book of 
(ix: 11-17), since they, as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shakespear tells us, 
say that “the rainbow is the lip of God 
as He drinks, being parched with thirst.” 
On the other hand, however, the concept 
of the way of life eternal as expressed 
by Jesus, “ narrow is the way which lead- 
eth unto life” (Matt. vii: 14), would 
come quite naturally to them, because, 
“in the Lushai hills, there are, or were 


would in 
statement 


was 


tist 
the 
meat 
with 
and 


locusts 


be 


rainbow, 
Genesis 


till a few years ago, only foot-paths 
that from long walking on such narr 
ways the habit of walking in single 

has so taken possession of the 

that it is difficult to get them to wal 

any other formation.” 

Among not a few peoples the epis 
of Jacob at the well with Rachel (G, 
xxix: 10) and of Jesus with the wor 
of Samaria (John iv: 6-28) would b 
possible, on account of the taboos of so 
etiquette, forbidding such intercours: 
men and women. And so, too, with 
spect to many other actions in the B 
performed by women toward men, 
vice versa; they could not be regarded 
some savage and barbarous peoples 
proper or becoming, and they wo 
therefore, injure the dignity of the 


eral argument of which they form a p 
In a recent legend of one of the Ind 
tribes of Canada, based in part upon 
story of the Fall of Man as given 
our Bible, Adam is represented as givi 
the apple to Eve, because, in the opi: 
of these aborigines, for a woman to h 
been guilty of such a world-changing a1 
momentous act would have been an ins 
to the dignity of the male half of the ra 
Deeds of evil consequence, if they 
great, must not be attributed to won 
This is especially true where the qu 
tion is one of dealings with the sup 
natural powers, defiance of them, etc. 
The abundant evidences of the ex 
riences of pastoral life in the Bible ma 
it no easy task to translate certain p 
sages with any sort of exactness into t 
language of a people who have never be 
in what is called “the pastoral stag 
This is particularly true of the n 
phrases and figures of speech deri 
from the contemplation of the shephi 
and his flock. The Bible, or some pa 
of it, certain more or less primitive p 
ples now possess, who never had any c 
ception of the sheep as a domestic anin 
and to whom all the tender associati 
of the child and the lamb could have 1 
significance whatsoever. When the 
mous John Eliot made his version of t! 
Niible in the language of the Algonki 
Indians of Massachusetts, he fell back 


the common device of transplanting tly 


English words, and so his pages a 
spotted with “sheepsog” (sheep, plura 
and “lJambsog” (lambs, plural). li 


y 





SOME DIFFICULTIES IN 
less 
By 
time translations of the Bible or its 
made of the other 
nkian dialects, the natives had be- 
or less the 


no 


ete. Others, 
he. have done the same thing. 


yrsesog ’ (horses ) 


were for soni 
acquainted with 
the but 
ary concept of its nature and social 
prevailed them. 
s, the Ojibwa term for sheep is 
} “the 
durable,” 


ply manishtanishens, 


e more 


stie whites, 


sheep ol 


heance among 
animal whose 
“lamb ” 
or “little 
: in Lenapé, the sheep is memelis, 
e bleater”; 


mb 


shtanash—t. e. 


is not and is 
5” 
the Micmac word for 
hl-elooaoc di- 


for 
has 


is cl 
itive of the In 
of these enough 
sed or the experience of the people 
sufficient to give 
that would mak 
‘the Lamb of God,” 


chile wcheech, a 


term ‘ sheep.” 
cases time 
rise to the associa- 
such expressions 
“the Good Shep- 
> and all they mean to us, or all they 
t to the people of Palestine, common- 

oO 


lt 


f folk-thought and folk-imagery, 
which would long be delayed also 
the fact that the Indian terms in ques- 
still 
gical suggestiveness. 
of the version 

the New Testament, published about 
the Bibl 
ring the phrase “ the Lamb of God” 
Kishemanito Omanishtanishens—i 
d His be com- 
nded, his Miemae 
sion of John (1871) 
thing. The mis- 
ries among the Lenapé or Delawares, 
se work is represented by the Lenapé- 
Dictionary published by Brinton 
Anthony do not seem to 

ve fallen into this error, for by them 
phrase “the Lamb of God” is trans- 

d Tekauwontowit, which really 
ifies “the patient, meek, mild God.” 
Some of the 
deavored to preach the 
skimo, however, have shown real genius 
translation. How difficult it to 
hieve any such results by literal trans- 
in many languages already 
en noted. To the Semites, and to the 
\ryans who have adopted their religion 
mm them, “the Lamb of God” was a 
natural figure of speech. 


their ety- 


Hence the mis- 


are understood in 


literalness Ojibwa 


by American Society, in 


, 
*’ 


~~. € 


Lamb ”—is 
Ithough Rand 
the Gospel 
eS exactly the same 


not to 


In 


a 
¢ 
I 


{ 


na 


ish 


in 1889, 


sig- 


have 
gospel to the 


missionaries who 


was 


tion has 


3ut change the 
scene to the arctic wastes of Greenland 
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and Labrador, and what significance could 
a lamb j 


have to the uncivilized 
The good Moravian 
loss what to do. 


undaunted 


Eskimo ¢ 
were at a 
But at last one of them, 
theories of literal and 
verbal inspiration, proposed to substitute 
for “the Lamb of God,” in the Eskimo 
version of the New Testament, the phrase 
‘the Little Seal of God,” and all went 
well. Every one of the missionaries knew 
what love the Eskimo children bore to the 
delightful little creature, with such beau- 
tiful eyes and such soft fur. It was their 
he lamb was to the children 
Europe and Asia. By this 
for such we must term 
the converts entered the children’s 
the real road 
derstanding of the beauties of the new 
faith thrust upon them. 


Brethren 


by 


pet, even as t 
in far-off 
stroke of genius, 
it, 
road 


by 


only into some un- 


Such happy turning of a difficult idiom 
does not, apparently. characterize all the 
works of these missionaries. One might 
have expected a correspondingly illumi- 
nating of 


f 
o1 


translation ™ 
the midst and 
lambs among wolves,” but, in the Labra- 
dor version already cited, the first 
sage is rendered saulee lat tillivapse amer- 
a literal the 
second by exactly no 
effort all | 
o1 
Eskimo environment 
In to 
shepherds, particularly such as _ the story 
of the birth of the 
to the Eskimo met with difficulties. 


the phrases, “ as 


sheep in wolves ” 


as 


pas- 


kut, mere and 


words, 


translation, 
the 
eing made to find a figure 
equivalent value the 
itself. 


passages 


same 
at 
Spx ( ch 


¢ 
ol 


from 


translating relating 
missionaries 
The 
Bible had grown up under the inspiration 
of the hillsides of Palestine. 
herds hecame kings, 


Jesus, 


There she p- 
and flocks and herds 
of the most beautiful of 
its figures of speech, which were extreme- 
ly effective 
and 


was 


furnished some 


in their appeal to shepherds 
their children. 
the 


genius 


But what shepherd 
In 
to 


there in Eskimo country ? 


this case, too, failed to 
the aid of the missionaries. 

In the dialect of the Fjort 
language in West Africa there is no word 
to express our “shepherd,” the nearest 
approach to a translation in that tongue 
being i lunago mbizi—“ 
mals ”; 


come 


Kacongo 


he who keeps ani- 
but this is not at all satisfactory, 
since mbizi really means “ wild animals.” 
It therefore happened, Mr. Bennett in- 
forms us, that “a native missionary, or 
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priest, in preaching in native-mouth to 
the children at the mission here in Lo- 
ango, talked of the ‘ shepherds’ who came 
to visit the Christ-child and His Mother 
as the galigneru, from the Portuguese 
gallinheiro, who looks after the 
fowls.’”’ And missionaries.in some other 
regions of the globe have gone farther and 
fared worse in this respect. 

And if there is difficulty in translating 
such a term as “shepherd” into the 
languages of the uncivilized races, one 
may imagine what will happen in the at- 
tempt to transfer from English into some 
American Indian or primitive African 
tongues ideas such as “ God,” “ heaven,” 
“ hell,” “Holy Ghost,” “cherubim,” ete. 
—indeed, a special monograph is neces- 
sary for the consideration of the terms 
for “God” alone, which are to be found 
in Bible translations. So, too, with the 
words for “virgin” and “ virginity,” the 
use of which, in adult 
woman especially, is something very dif- 
ficult to make clear to the minds of cer- 
tain peoples. In one translation of the 
Gospels into the language of the Fijort 
the word virgin is rendered by ndumba, 
which, as a matter of fact, signifies ab- 
solutely the opposite of the English word 
in question. And there are even worse 
pitfalls than this for the careless or the 
unwary translator. 


‘ 
one 


reference to an 


Dogmatic disputes, such as have some- 
times rent the Christian Church in twain, 
must be decided way or the other 
before an accurate translation of certain 
parts of the Bible or of certain passages 
in the and the can 
be made. Professor Max Mueller, who 
befriended at Oxford the young Mohawk, 
Oronhiatekha, was surprised to learn from 
him that, in the Indian language which 
was his mother-tongue, one had to say, 
not “TI believe in God the Father, I be- 
lieve in God the Son, and I believe in 
God the Holy Ghost,” but, “I believe in 
God, our Father; I believe in God, his 
Son; and I believe in God, his (or their) 
Holy Ghost.” As the great English 
philologist remarks, upon this discovery, 
“language would force a Mohawk to de- 
clare himself for the single or double 
procession, a question which most of us 
may have to be settled by professional 
theologians.” Before a Mohawk could 
make his profession of faith grammatical- 


one 


eonfessions creeds 
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ly he must decide between “his }] 
Ghost” and “their Holy Ghost” - 
Gordian knot of theology must be cut 
the sword. It is quite evident that s 
of the questions concerning the Tri: 
could never have arisen on the basi 

a Mohawk translation of the New T\ 
ment, for the necessity of their settlen 
before the translation could be mad 
all is self-evident. Nor in many Amer- 
ican Indian languages could the hom 
sian-homoiousian controversy have 
easily found fat food whereon to thr 
Exactness and definiteness of sp 
would have cut short also many anot! 
theological dispute. It has, doubt) 
more than once happened that the abor 
inal helper or interpreter of the Bib! 
translator has settled the matter un 
sciously according to the genius of 
mother-tongue, without the represent 
tive of the “higher civilization” at 
knowing what was really going on, until 
a more intimate acquaintance with 
native speech has later on revealed it 
him. And then his orthodox sense | 
sometimes been quite rudely shock 
With the Latins amor Dei, and with 
“the love of God,” with their ambiguit 
of meaning, were not banned, altho 
the context not infrequently fails to 
termine which of their two significati 
is to be insisted But the ver 
precision of languages of 


upon. 
certain 


civilized peoples effectively prevents s 
indefiniteness of speech. 


In many Ai 
ican Indian tongues the two ideas 
volved, viz., “our love toward God” a 
“God’s love toward us,” could not p 
sibly be confused, for they “are so cl: 
ly distinguished that, as Father Carochi 
(1645) warns the readers of his Meri: 
Grammar, to confound them would 1 
merely be a grievous solecism in speec! 
hut a formidable heresy as _ well.” 
hundred other ambiguities of modern FE 
ropean languages would also vanish 
the primitive dress of the thoughts whic! 
they were intended to convey. 

While we are discussing such an 
pression as “the love of God,” it n 
be well to dispose of the absurd statement 
to be found every now and then in t! 
newspapers, and sometimes even in ap- 
proved psychologies, to the effect that t! 
American Indian languages do 1 
possess a word for “ love,” and that con: 














SOME DIFFICULTIES 
ently such phrases and sentences as 
God is love,” “ passing the love of wom- 

“the love without fear,” “ greater 

e hath no man,” could never be trans- 
d into any one of them. This is, of 
rse, untrue, for some of the aborig- 
il tongues of the New World are lin- 
stically and psychologically capable of 
ing expression to these ideas quite as 
urately as do many languages of the 
ilized nations of the Old World; and 
the Quichua of Peru, the missionaries 
nd, or introduced, quite in harmony 
th the genius of the language, runac- 
cuyay, a term which renders effectively 

“the love of mankind.” In the languages 

the Algonkian stock, there is con- 
erable variety in the way in which the 
ea of “love” may be expressed, yet 
en a student of the Indian like School- 
ft was responsible for the utterly false 
nion that Eliot found in the language 
the Algonkian Indians of Massa- 
isetts no word for “to love,” and took, 
herefore, the English word woman, add- 
to it the proper native prefixes, suf- 
fixes, ete. But the word for “love” in 
Massachusetts tongue, womonaonk, 
hich oeceurs frequently in Eliot’s trans- 
tion, is a regularly formed derivative 
m a root wom. Schoolcraft simply 
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looked at womantam (he loves) and 
noowomantam (1 love) in the pages of 
Eliot, and rushed to the conclusion that 
the translator had Indianized our fa- 
miliar word woman. Had this been so, 
Roger Williams must have duplicated 
the operation for the Narragansett In- 
dians, another Algonkian people, in whose 
language derivatives from the same root 
wum, wom, or waum, are to be found. 
Some one, equally blundering, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that in ren- 
dering the sentence (Judges v: 28), “ The 
mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattice,” Eliot had 
mistranslated “lattice” by “ eel-pot.” 
As eel-pots were made of latticework, 
such a translation might not have been 
so bad, after all, but the fact is that Eliot, 
as he often did in other cases, got out 
of the difficulty here by introducing the 
English word lattice, as any one can see 
by turning up the proper reference in 
the famous Indian Bible, where the read- 
ing is papaspe latticeut—* through the 
lattice.” Indeed, an interesting article 
might be written on “ ghost-words” in 
Eliot, or the linguistic mythology of the 
{Indian Bible, so numerous are the things 
“not so” attributed to the great Puritan 
missionary and translator. 
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BY ARTHUR 


the terrace of the Hétel 

d’Italie et d’Angleterre. Only when 
the breeze lifted the leaves of its closely 
few flecks 
of sunshine find their way to the gravel 
below. At the dinner hour the tables 
in the arbors next the railing along the 
river wall were always in demand, for 
ther the lights on the 
bridge dancing in the water-mirror and 
the fainter reflections from the windows 
of the Even 
at midday, when the morning breeze had 
died away and the river had settled into 
sleep, one often had to wait for some 
old habitué lingering persistently over 
his coffee and cognac. Something in the 
lapping of the little waves against the 
foot of the wall and the shimmer under 
the willows that fringed the meadows 
rendered the busiest indifferent to the 
flight of time. 

Under such circumstances it was no 
wonder that M. Achille, the proprietor, 
pictured to himself with satisfaction the 
deserted tables of the Café de la Régence 
in the hot, dusty square. In winter, how- 
ever, the Hotel d’Italie et d’ Angleterre 
retreated into itself like a snail, and the 


so cool as 


| August there was no place in Freyr 


woven roof of vines could a 


one could see 


chateau in the background. 


Café de la Régence had its revenge. 
On this particular morning the garden 


was almost deserted. In one of the arbors 
an officer and his wife were finishing 
their early breakfast. Beyond, quite hid- 
den by the sereen of leaves, a priest was 
sitting, sipping a glass of sugared water. 
It was the hour when M. Achille made 
his rounds, inspecting the arrangement 
of the tables, moving here a napkin, there 
the white cloths, making 
sure, like a good general, that all was 
ready for the assault of noon. 

Only in ‘this quiet morning hour did 
the Abbé d’Arlot permit himself the 
luxury of the terrace at the price of his 
glass of sugared water. From his own 
little garden, enclosed as it was by high 
walls, he loved to escape from time to 
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time to sit beside this river flowing 

from the stillness of Freyr to great cit 
and the sea. Perhaps in some meas 
it symbolized for him the life of the r 
or even his own. For time was whe: 
free, forcing its 

through the hill barriers as in olden d: 
the northern hordes had foreed their 

through its valley to southern la: 
Tamed now, it ran, obedient, between | 
stone quays of the sleepy town, by 1 
prim rows of 


ran joyous and 


clipped willows as litt 
free to bud at will as the river to cha: 
its course. Only in the eddies under t 
black rock of the chateau was there : 
sign of revolt or diseontent. If 
existed in the Abbé’s heart, they wer 
not visible on his placid face as h« 
this August morning, forgetting in 
call of the river the open book on 
knee. Now and then a voice from 
adjoining arbor roused him from 
reverie, and he lifted his head, listen 
for a moment, as if recalling vacu 
-omething once familiar. 

“He is abominable, Minister!” 
The clear, insistent seemed 
quicken his memory, for a bright smi! 
illuminated his thin face. Then, lest 
should become an unwilling listener, 
changed his seat. 

Crumbling M. Achille’s bread to t! 
minnows at the foot of the wall, | 
face reflected in the water, her shoes pr 
jecting through the railing, the aut) 
of this explosion had clearly reached tlh: 
limit of self-restraint. From time + 
time she threw a crust at the minn 
with an energy which scattered them 
a flurry of fear. She had come with her 
husband to spend his month’s leave 
absence in the quiet of Freyr, and he ha: 
just received a telegram from the War 
Office summoning him to Paris. W! 
for? Were they going to send him av 
again? Such a procedure, after thr 
years of separation, filled her with 
dignation. Would they never allow her 
little girl to become acquainted wi 
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er father? And in an hour he would 
gone! 
“ Abominable!” she repeated, “and 
just.” 
At this reiterated denunciation her 
mpanion, who, having finished the feuil- 
ton of the Echo de Paris, was endeavoring 
extract a last crumb of interest from 
advertisements, laid down his paper. 
‘Be a little reasonable, Diane. How 
you say a thing is unjust of which 
uu know nothing?” The blue eyes, fol- 
ving the retreating minnows, smiled. 
Raoul was so logical! “ After I have 
«en the Minister we shall know, and I 
ll telegraph you to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow, to-morrow! I am tired 
to-morrow. Three years of it is quite 
ough. I want to-day.” 
“Well, we shall have had half of it 
all events,” said the Captain, who was 
to be literal as well as logical. 
“And I want to-day to-morrow too. 
Please tell that to your Minister.” 
At that instant a young girl, her face 
amed in a long veil, appeared in the 
rrace doorway. Something in her car- 
age and gray eyes suggested qualities 
d privileges which M. Achille had 
itherto associated only with the married 
tate. It was, however, to her and not 
the elderly persons accompanying her 
at he was rendering the things that 
re Ceesar’s. 
7 Would Mademoiselle sit here, by the 
fish-pond, or here, behind the box trees?” 
As the gray eyes wandered from ta- 
le to table they met the blue ones at 
the railing. 
‘Take this one, I beg of you,” said 
Diane, rising and gathering up her gloves. 


“From here one can see the river—we 


have finished.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Quite, I assure you. Raoul, you are 
‘orgetting your paper.” 

“Diane,” said her husband, as they 
passed out between the box trees, “ what 
possessed you to speak to those people! 
The English do not like to be addressed 
n that way.” 

“English! She is American.” 

‘You think so?’ 

‘T do not think, I know—by ten thou- 
and signs I know. First, no English- 
oman can tie 2 veil like that. Second, 
he did not wear an assortment of brace- 


{ 
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lets—nor furs, though it is August. 
Third, she spoke French without an 
accent. Fourth, she paid us the com- 
pliment of acknowledging that we were 
human beings. Fifth—shall I go on?” 

“ Diane, you are incorrigible. Nothing 
escapes you, even that which does not 
exist.” 

She laughed-—her laugh of pure pleas- 
ure—-and took his hand. “Come, we 
have barely an hour left.” And they 
went up the stairs hand in hand. 

An hour later. when Diane returned 
to wave a good-by to her husband as he 
crossed the bridge in the yellow omnibus, 
except for the Abbé and a solitary waiter 
laying the covers on the table just aban- 
doned, the terrace was deserted. 

“You will reserve this table for me,” 
she said. “T shall be alone.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

The yellow omnibus was returning now, 
and a white trail of smoke marked the 
vanishing train. 

“Does any one live in the chateau ?” 

“Oh yes, Madame, the Countess 
Anne.” 

“ Who?” 

“The Countess Anne, Madame.” 

“Yes, but—she has a name, I sup- 
pose.” 

“T will ask, Madame.” 

What an ignoramus! she thought. 

Presently came M. Achille. 

“What does Madame desire?’ he 
asked. 

“ Really, it was not worth the trouble. 
I asked who lives in the chateau.” 

“The Countess Anne, Madame.” 

“Yes, IT know. But afterward? Not 
Anne Boleyn, for example, nor Anne 
of Austria.” 

M. Achille was visibly perplexed. 
Every one in Freyr had always said “ the 
Countess Anne.” 

“Madame is quite right,” he stam- 
mered, rubbing his hands together, “ only 
—TI had not thought of it. You see, be- 
ing always accustomed—” 

“She has lived here long?” interrupt- 
ed Diane. 

“Oh, many years, Madame.” 

“And you mean to say— How ex- 
traordinary !” 

“Perhaps Monsieur Baudoche, the 
notary, or the Abbé d’Arlot ”—turning 
to the priest. “T will ask him.” 
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“Oh, by no means. I am not so 
curious as that,” said Diane, quickly, be- 
coming aware of her neighbor. 

At the mention of his name the Abbé 
had risen. He looked for a moment in- 
the blue then 
brightened, and he forward 
with extended hands. 

The next evening Captain de Wimpffen, 
dining at the Cercle Militaire, received 
the following letter: 


quiringly into eyes, his 


face came 


“Tmagine whom I have found here! 
An old friend, the Abbé d’Arlot, who 
knew me when a little girl in the Con- 
vent of the Rue Maure—before you did! 
Ile has interceded for me with the 
Countess Anne, who lives in the chateau 
we saw on the big rock. Who is the 
Countess Anne? I do not know. When 
I asked the Abbé he replied, ‘She was a 
Motte-Salignac.’ What a singular an- 
Never mind. The essential is 
that she has invited a poor widow and 
fatherless child to visit her till you re- 
turn, and that she is charming. As I 
write, your telegram arrives: ‘A mere 
matter of routine. Will be back in a 
week.’ Mere! and how nonchalantly you 
erase a week from our calendar! Never- 
theless, give my compliments to your 
Minister. He also is charming. Your— 
Oh, how. carelessly we write that word! 
therefore I repeat it—do you hear?— 

Your Diane.” 


swer! 


And two days later: 


‘IT am happy. 
not absolutely 


Mind, I say happy— 
happy. It seems the 
Countess is an old friend of General 
Texier, and that she often heard him 
speak of my father. She inspires me 
with the feeling that I have known her 
for years. The Abbé dines here once a 
week, but in my honor is now permitted 
to come every night. Last evening there 
was also a Doctor Leroux. I like him. 
He speaks his mind bluntly. The Abbé 
told me an amusing story about him; 
that a traveller, taken suddenly ill here, 
telegraphed to Paris for some celebrity, 
and received the reply: What do you 
want of me, since you have Leroux! 
Yet he is content to remain here—one, 
at least, whom that monster, Paris, can- 
not devour! Little Diane plays all day 


in the garden and adores the garden 
who is a murderer. It 
rescued him in 
from the police. 
is so good. 


seems Thi 
some manne: 
Every one adores him, } 
You remember what my fath 
used to say: to be good one must hav 
chance. How many have I given you! 

“There is a portrait of the Count 
at eighteen, the year of her marriag 
in a room which is not used, as if o 
wished to put the self of that day o 
of mind. I see no great resemblan 
between the two women. The one « 
the wall would make every woman env 
her; the one sitting near me mak 
every one love her. But why should th 
one wish to forget the other? 

“This morning I went to see Madam 
Leroux. You know I am not curiou 
But between women there is a sort 
freemasonry. I spoke of the portrait 
She had never seen it! But, I said, ji 
those days you saw the original—was sh 
so beautiful? For answer she raised her 
eyes and both hands. And the Count? | 
asked; I do not see any portrait of him 
She shook her head. Ah, what manner 
of wretch must a man be that a wit 
should flee from him on her marriage 
day as from the pestilence! But all this 
is a kind of myth, without substance. 
One wishes to ask, to know more, b 
not dare to. Who was this ma 
whose very name is forbidden? Ask M 
de Sade. He knows everything. No, on 
second thought, do not ask him. I look up 
from this page into the face of the woma 
beside me, and I wish to know nothing.” 


Countess 


de e8 


“Tlow industrious you are!” 
Seated in the big chintz chair besid 
the desk where Diane was writing, th: 


Countess had taken out the knitting 
which lay in her pocket, always read) 
for an idle moment like that of an) 
bourgeoise of Freyr. 

“One would say you were 
a book.” 

Diane laid down her pen. “ No, only 
a letter, to my husband. But, indeed, 
onee I did begin a book—a journal,” sh: 
said, sealing her letter. 

“ Ah!” 

The monosyllable was so charged with 
interest and encouragement that Diane 
settled herself in her chair. “It hap 
pened in this way,” she began. “ Before 


writing 
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[ went to my father in Africa I read 
hooks under compulsion, at appointed 
{ as one eats.” Looking up over 
knitting, the Countess smiled. 

hey did not interest me, those books, 
counsel and meditation, those lives of 
nts like wooden dolls. I used to say to 
mvself: Of what use is a saint in a cell?” 

‘It is easier to be a saint in a cell 

n in life, my dear. Did you not learn 
hat with the army in Africa?’ 

“Oh, but I saw saints there,” cried 

ne, sitting up erect, “the real ones. 
he nuns used to say war was the mak- 
f demons, but I am of my father’s 

! ion.” 

“What was your father’s opinion?” 

“That war made men, that all great 

alities were born in conflict.” She 

sed. The window where she sat was 

Not a leaf was stirring, not a 

dow moved. From the little town 

whose lights would soon begin to twinkle 

ough the trees not a sound arose. And 

he peace on the face into which, unob- 

served, she was gazing seemed a part 

the peace of Freyr. It was not pos- 

sible for such peace, she thought, to be 
the child of conflict or pain. 

“ There is some truth in what you say. 
But tell me about this book, this journal 

must be interesting. Not every 
woman makes a campaign in Africa.” 

“ At all events it is not like Raoul’s,” 
said Diane, with her flashing smile. 
“Tmagine, the day we were married he 
wrote: Left Bordeaux at 3 p.m. Arrived 
Biarritz 7.” 

The Countess looked up again. “ The 
mportant thing is that he loved you at 

ven’ as he did at five.” 

“That is true,” replied Diane, in 
quick assent, “and now, as then.” 

The Countess’s eyes turned back from 
the fresh young face to her knitting. 
The audacious confidence and happiness 
of youth! How poor in contrast seemed 
iny other, how artificial and unreal 
the substitute offered by resignation! 
“What sort of a journal, then, is yours?” 
she asked, needles and hands moving 
gain regularly. 

“Shall I tell you? You see, when I 
first went to Africa I found in. my fa- 
ther’s chest books very different from 
those in the convent. One of them was 
the cause of my beginning my journal. 
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It was called The Literary Remains of— 
some one whose name I have forgotten. 
But that does not matter, for the book 
itself did not interest me, It was the 
title which captivated me. Literary 
Remains! I said to myself: Diane, you 
too will some day die. It may be you 
will never marry. You will have no 
children, and there will be absolutely 
nothing left unless you also have literary 
remains. So I began my journal, and I 
assure you,” observing the amusement on 
the Countess’s face, “there are some in- 
teresting things in it. Do not imagine 
it is like Raoul’s. I reserve it for great 
events only.” 

“ Such as?” 

“Well, for example, once I fought a 
duel with M. de Sade. If you knew, if 
I could explain—” 

“You need not explain. General 
Texier told me the story. If I had the 
courage, perhaps, under like circum- 
stances, I should have done as you did— 
at your age. And you still write in 
your journal ?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Sometimes it happens, after mar- 
riage, when children come, that one 
thinks less of literary remains.” 

“Oh,” cried Diane, “I do not permit 
that to make any difference. Raoul has 
added to my life, but he has taken noth- 
ing away.” She stopped abruptly, con- 
scious that she had said something she 
would recall. She was glad when the 
silence was broken. 

“You are fond of your husband, I 
pereeive. You must bring him to me when 
he returns. He, too, was in Africa?” 

“On my father’s staff, yes.” 

“ And he fell in love with you there?” 

Diane laughed joyously. “I helped 
him a little. I believe I fell in love with 
him first. It was in the campaign of 
Kabylia. He was to command the bat- 
talion designated for the assault of a 
village. All those Kabyle villages, you 
know, are on the crests of the hills. There 
was a council in the evening. Some 
favored the attack; others thought it im- 
possible, a waste of life, a folly. My 
father asked the opinion of each in turn. 
Last of all he asked Raoul. There were 
no doors in that house, and I heard 
everything. In that moment before 
Raoul spoke my heart was torn in two. 
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I thought: If he says ‘yes’ he will be 
killed; if he says ‘no’ I shall be hu- 
miliated. In either case I shall be mis- 
erable. Why? Then I knew. There 
came to me a saying of our surgeon, 
that a man may be a dead man without 
knowing it. I said to myself: Diane, 
you were in love without knowing it— 
and suddenly I found myself in the 
presence of all those men.” She paused 
unconsciously, as if waiting again for 
the answer she had waited for in the 
mud hut in Kabylia. 

“ And his answer,” said the Countess’s 
voice beside her, “ was it yes or no?” 

“Neither. He said it was not for 
him to pass judgment on orders which 
he was to execute.” 

“And that satisfied you.” 

“ Absolutely,” replied Diane, with 
decision. 

“And then?” 

“Then ”—the firm little mouth broke 
into a smile—“then he knew also. I 
am sure,” she added, presently, “ you will 
like Raoul, he is so straight—even when 
he blunders. He usually begins his let- 
ters: As I have nothing else to do. How 
that exasperated my cousin Céliméne! 
When he was in Tonkin I used sometimes 
to read her parts of his letters. What a 
stupid brute! she would say. ‘ My dear 
Céliméne,’ I said to her, ‘if you only 
knew how easy it is for men to find some- 
thing else to do.” She shot a swift 
glance at her listener’s face. Whatever 
she saw there instantly sobered her. For 
a reason she only vaguely divined she 
found herself again on the boundary of 
a zone of danger. 





“T heard Doctor Leroux invite you 
last night to visit his hospital. Did you 
go this morning?” 

“No. I hope he was not offended. I 
cannot bear them. The very odor of one 
makes me faint.” 

“ But in the army—” 

“Oh, that was quite different. Then 
1 had to. We were always short of 
nurses, and our surgeon preferred me to 
all the others.” 

The Countess’s knitting fell into her 
lap. “I should not have the courage,” 
she murmured, leaning back in the deep 
-hair and looking into Diane’s face, 
*“ no—never.” 


“You would have the courage when- 
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ever you could be of assistance,” said 
Diane, quietly. “It becomes a passion 
to save life. Courage fails when one cay 
do nothing. To stand beside some poor 
fellow over whom the surgeon is bending 
to see the surgeon rise—oh, how well | 
know the gesture!—and hear him 

Nothing to be done—and pass on- 

on to one for whom there was hope 
forget the one for whom there was | 
—that broke my heart. And those 

messages—”’ 

“Yes, that must be terrible.” 

“T used to put them all down, » 
for word, in my journal. Whenever 
sible I delivered them.” 

“That part I could do,” said 
Countess Anne. 

“Yes—but sometimes— I rememboe: 
one man, in the Foreign Legion 
would require courage to deliver his n 
sage—to a woman—they were all ¢ 
women, We stumbled on him at night. 
in the field—” 

There was a knock at the door, 

a servant announced the Abbé d’Arlo' 

“Go down, my child; I will join 
presently.” 

Diane rose, obedient. Was she indeed 


a child? Had she always lived in this 
house? The illusion was so strong that 
for a moment she almost believed it. 

“You say ‘my child’ as my fatl 
used to,” she said, touching her lips 
the white hair. 

The Countess took the hand at Diane's 
side in hers. “It may be that only th 
who have no child can say it as I d 
she smiled. “But run; you keep 
Abbé waiting.” 


At eleven o’clock that. evening, j 
as Diane was about to extinguish 
candles on her dressing-table, there v 
a knock at her door. 

“What, at this hour!” she exclain 
as the maid handed her a letter. 

“Madame said you were expecting 
letter from Monsieur this evening, a! 
sent into town. Usually the mail 
brought in the morning. Good nig! 
Madame.” 

How thoughtful! Yes, there was 
doubt about it—Raoul’s handwriti: 
and, to judge by the weight, a long let 
ter, too. She wheeled the high-back 
chair close to the candles, curled hers 
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in its deep recess, pulled the hem of 
night-dress over her slippered feet, 
broke the seal. 


My Diane—[for one brief moment 
hand which held the page fell into 

lap and the eyes closed],—It is ter- 

vy hot here. As it is Sunday and I 

ve nothing to do, I will write you. I 
de Sade last night at the Club. 
ough he was winning, he left the table 
once to inquire for you. The ad- 
miration he has for you is inconceivable 
a smile crept into the blue eyes]. Most 
certainly, especially a man who 

les himself on being one of the first 
ewords in France, would sulk after be- 
ng disarmed by a woman. On the con- 
trary. he boasts of it. He says illusions 
dangerous, and that you destroyed 
last one he cherished. Have I told 

it is atrociously hot here? In spite 

f all I eould do I fell asleep in my chair 
the terrace after dinner. De Sade 
wished to drag me to the opera. As 
well know, there is but one person 

ean do that. When I woke he was 

at my elbow again. He proposed a ride 
in the Bois. We returned at two in the 
morning. By the way, I forgot to say I 
received your first letter. It is extraordi- 
narv, that habit of yours of finding 
friends everywhere—or shall I say mak- 
ing them? And in Freyr! De Sade 
asked what the devil you were doing in 
that hole. He is an amusing fellow, and 
sept me from falling, out of sheer weari- 
ness, from my saddle with gossip of what 
has oceurred during my absence. Your 
Abbé is quite right—she was Anne de la 
Motte-Salignae, and married that Count 
de Lussac who was obliged to leave the 
country. I cannot remember the half 
of what de Sade told me. There are 
times when, to speak plainly, he bores 
me. But he has a curious story about 
this Lussae—that, after dragging one of 
the first names of France through all the 
gutters of Europe, he turned up with the 
army in Africa. Do you remember that 
man who defended the priest’s house in 
Palestro? whom we found shot through 
the lungs when our relieving force came 
up from Alma? Was not his name Lus- 
sae, or Brissac, or something of that 
sort? What a coincidence if he should 
be the husband of your chatelaine! De 


OF DIANE. 


Sade says as a child he remembers her 
well—that when he wore curls he was in 
love with her. He had an idea she was 
dead. Paris forgets quickly. I expect 
to finish to-morrow. If possible I shall 
take the noon train. This place is given 
over te Americans, whom I am learning 
to distinguish after your method. Every 
one has left town except, as de Sade 
says, a few old bachelors who cannot live 
beyond the odor of the asphalt. Kiss 
little Diane. Raou.” 


Her eyes had followed down the page 
mechanically, because it was there before 
her. But her mind had stopped at the 
words, Do you remember that man— 
Indeed, yes, she remembered him well. 
His name was Lussae, not Brissac. He 
had confided it to her just before the 
blood bubbled up from the lungs in that 
awful moment after the surgeon had 
said, Nothing to be done—and had 
passed on to his work of rescue, leaving 
to her the woman’s work of consolation. 
For a long time she sat motionless, the 
letter in her hand, her eyes staring 
through the open window, without see- 
ing the stars twinkling above the trees 
or the vines swaying to and fro in the 
warm night. What a coincidence if he 
should be— A little shiver finished the 
thought. She rose quickly, closed the 
window with an instinctive desire for 
privacy, and went to the small morocco 
case on her dressing-table. While un- 
locking it and lifting the tray her mind 
went on working. A common soldier— 
oh, a brave one, a hero, but a common 
soldier. She had never connected him 
with the de Lussaes. She took out the 
red leather volume at the bottom of the 
case and went back to her chair, turning 
the leaves rapidly. It was easy to find 
the page, for the torn fragment fastened 
to it bore a red stain. It had lain next 
his heart, and the hand in its failing 
strength had groped for it in the night 
as he lay alone under the stars of Africa. 
The handwriting was firm and clear, with 
a character of irrevocableness : 

“ Some day you will ask for forgiveness 
—take it now—TI give it freely, if only 
because to carry this weight of hate is 
more than T can bear. But ask no more 
—for on that day, if it should come to 
you, when you will ask for love, though 
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you ask it in tears, it will not be mine 
to give—" 

And then the red stain and ragged 
edge, as if the bullet had purposely 
blotted out forever the name of the writer. 

She gulped down a little sob and read 
on, though she had no need to. Could 
she ever forget it? that last message, 
written by the light of a lantern, after 
covering the dead face. 

“Write it down,” he had said; “ don’t 
forget it—write it down, as F say it. 
Tell her that that day is come—and the 
tears—tell her forgiveness is not enough 
—that—” That what? She had written 
it as he had wished, word for word, to 
the last one the soul had uttered on the 
brink of the precipice. 

Her head slipped back in the curve 
of the chair, the mind still working on. 
Raoul had always been astonished at the 
rapidity of its action and the clearness 
of its vision. Even when they had dis- 
agreed he had been forced to admit, after 
time had given him the truer perspective, 
that her quickly reached conclusion had 
heen just. What she saw now was Raoul, 
tearing the blood-stained page from its 
place, twisting it in his fingers, and 
holding it to the flame of the candle till 
its last shred was ash. In his every mo- 
tion she followed the train of his 
thought: This woman had banished the 
past and was at peace. By what right 
would she, the stranger, at’ the whim of 
chance, roll the stone of oblivion from 
the closed tomb? To whom did she owe 
loyalty, merey, the living or the dead? 
for the peace of the dead nothing now 
could disturb forever. That was unques- 
tionably what Raoul would do. Let the 
dead bury the dead. 

She sat up quickly, tore the page from 
its fastenings, opened the door, and 
started down the corridor, a candle in 
one hand, Raoul’s letter and the stained 
page in the other. No, she did not argue 
with Raoul. She did not deny that he 
was right, always tender of woman, and 
incapable of a ervel word. What is more 
lawful, more charitable, than to deceive 
happiness! God Himself withholds the 
truth. But she also was right, and 
Raoul, he would have the truth at no 
matter what cost of pain. With that 
eclipse of every justifying reason which 
characterizes the decisions of instinct, she 
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knocked at the door under which she 
with relief a thin line of light. At 
same time her hand trembled. Her co 
age came in crossing the threshold. 

The Countess Anne was reading. Shy 
looked up, to see a pale little figure 
vancing resolutely, with a letter in 
hand. Instantly, in a flash of thoug 
she knew that some great trouble | 
come—not to herself, but to Diane. 

“T have a letter from my husband,” 
said Diane. “I wish you to read it ”— 
unconsciously she had erushed the torn 
page out of sight within its folds—“ hx 
coming to-morrow—to take me away : 

“ My dear child—” 

“Don’t, please don’t; but to-morr 
if you will only say that to-morrow 
please let me go; you don’t understand 
and the little white figure released itself 
and vanished like a vision in a dream. 

Herself white and startled, the Count 
ess Anne sprang to follow it, when 
ragged, blood-stained page fluttered 
the floor, and she recognized, as in anot! 
stranger dream, her own handwriting. 


~ 


abe 





The yellow omnibus of the Hate! 
d’Italie et d’Angleterre rumbled over tl 
bridge under the clock tower of Frevyr. 
When in its deepest shadow Raoul lifted 
the hand in his to his lips. 

“Diane, I haven’t told you. It \ 
lucky Texier was in Paris. But for | 
I might be on the way to Senegal.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter — you’re here, 
Raoul.” He thought she would be m 
surprised. Calm little woman! 

The omnibus clattered into the gr 
square. 

“ By the way, that Lussac—” : 

“Tt wasn’t Lussac; it was Brissac,” 
she said, quickly. 

“Oh, was it? It would have bee 
coincidence, though, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Diane. 

“You like her—the Countess ?” 

“T adore her.” 

“You’re as mad as de Sade. He rav: 
over her.” 

Silence. 

“You must, too, Raoul.” 

He laughed. ~ I will if she adores you.” 

“ She does,” said Diane, simply. “ Thi 
morning she called me her dear child.” 

Raoul laughed again, a little proud! 
as men will. 
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A Garden in the Fern 


BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


re thyself lowly for this garck ald 
In the clear stillness of the beeecl res 


Make thyself lowly; lie amid the fern 





Forget the size of men and tree trunks; 
With Cyes attuned 
W hat the green garths of fairs la 


Hollowed atop is this gray stone its 
Is moss, and the enwalling fronds ar 1} 








A space apart that so, untouched, ma 

The white wood-sorrel’s delicat rprist 
From the deep emerald Hloor ( ‘ 

Ilow triple leaflets on each thin stalk gi 
Drooping together at the toueh of night, 
ITow the snowflakes of flowers, 
They shame the wild rose as to lars ind 


ee eee 


Are crimson-threaded and are eyed 


eee > 


Dark trefoil and white blossom—see, tli 

A tremulous company of loveliness. 
Trusting frail feet to nook and erevice, up 
The lichened stone to find and wreathe its 


Ot winds have sown with [seeds ft ti } 


There are no words minute and ect e1 
To tell how flourishes ipon its rough 
Rock-base this garden plot. Ilere t I 
But miniature: e’en the wood-sorrel tur 
Downward to them its golden glan | 
And searecely more the grasses groy nk 
Their bonny neighbors of the broadet 
Minim parterres where mnie mall searlet | 
Of strawberries seems statured like a tree, 
And gauzy flies as birds for | hn 


laintier seale, 1 ( 





















Its moss-lined cup that soft and diligent 
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And go invisibly to hin who hat} 








Proud eves for the remot and largav he 






Frequent, unfeneed, the garths 
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ANY widely different types of 
telescopes are in use in the 
various observatories. The great 

visual refractors of Washington, Lick, 
and Yerkes observatories in America, and 
of Vienna, Nice, and Pulkova in Eu- 
rope, are among the noblest examples 
of a modern type which has made possible 


many of the great advances i 


1 astro- 
nomical knowledge during the past half- 
century. The double or twin equatorial 
refractors, so much used in Europe, rep- 
resent a later type; these have double 
tubes, containing both visual and photo- 
graphic lenses; the two largest and finest 
examples of this type are at Potsdam 
and Meudon. The equatorial Coudé of 
the Paris Observatory is the finest ex- 
ample of a still later form, in which the 
focus of the telescope is always at one 
and the sam point, and the observer 
looks down into the telescope as he would 
into a stationary microscope. 

At the Mount Wilson Solar Observa- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution are 
three great instruments which are so 
different from the more familiar types 
that few people would recognize them 
as telescopes. One of them is a horizon- 
lal telescope of two feet aperture and 
sixty feet focal length, which lies sta- 
tionary in a_ horizontal position, the 
light of the heavenly bodies being re- 
flected into it by optiealls plane silvered 
glass mirrors moved by clockwork. The 
second is a vertical tele scope ; it is of the 
same general character as the horizontal 
one, but is carried in a vertical steel 
tower sixty feet high The third great 
instrument is an equatorially mounted 
reflecting telescope of sixty inches aper- 
ture, which is the most complete and 
refined and powerful photographic tele- 
scope yet constructed. In the shops of 
the same observatory the construction 
of a reflecting telescope of one hundred 
inches aperture, of the same type as the 
sixty-inch, is now being undertaken; 





The Making of a Great Telescop: 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE WILLIS RITCHEY 





Mount Wilson Solar Observatory 


this unprecedented instrument has be 
inaugurated through the generosity 
Mr. John D. Hooker, of Los Angeles. 
In telling about the making of a @ 
telescope I shall confine my deseript 
to instruments of th type of the 
inch and the one-hundred-ineh. | 
for the following reasons: First, 
largest instruments in use to-day ar 
this type. Second, this is the fo 
which is most efficient for astronomi 
photography—which enables us most 
fectively and in the greatest variet 
work to avail ourselves of the enorm 
and many-sided powers of the phot 
graphic plate. Third, since it is the n 
efficient type for photography, this 
of telescope should enable us to m: 
the greatest advances in our knowl 
of the sidereal universe. While ver/ 
or tower tel scopes like those at M: 
Wilson are better adapted for the phx 
graphie study of solar phenomena, 
while horizontal telescopes of special 
sign would probably be more effect 
for the photographie study of th 
face markings of the planets and 
moon, the equatorial reflector design 
for photography, of the type of the sixt 
inch, is incomparably more eticient th 
any other form now known for the sti 
of the fainter and more distant obje 
of the stellar universe—the nebule, 
star-clusters, and the innumerable s 


of the Milky Way This is true in r 


gard to both the direct photography al 
the spectroscopic study ot the se obiects 


A century ago Sir William Herselx 


erected at Slough, near London, a fo 
foot reflector which was the marvel 
his time. In 1845 Lord Rosse erect: 


at Parsonstown, Ireland, a six-foot r 


flector, which has never yet been s 
passed in size. A brief comparison 
these famous instruments with the gr 
photographic reflectors of to-day will 
lustrate most effectively the advan 
made in design and construction. 
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modern reflectors, when used pho- 
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one reflection oceurs. 
of light still further. 
Again, the methods of testing the 
optical surfaces of the old reflectors were 
Testing .was done 


comparatively erude. 


in the open air, with the speculum near 


the ground, and consisted in noting the 


sharpness of the reflected image of a 
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than those which are at the visual limit 
of such great telese pes as tix Lick and 
Yerkes refractors. 

Let us now consider briefly the work 
of making the various parts of a modern 
reflecting telescope designed for  pho- 
tography First, the glasses; then th 
mounting, und the photographie plate- 


carrier. 
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; 
melting and ye iring plate-glass. ‘| 
one-hundred-inch glass is so large that 
cannot be poured from the usual p 
hence a special furnace with a melt 
tank capable of holding forty thous 
pounds of molten glass has been e¢ 
structed for it Innumerable pree 
tions are necessary in order to prev 
the presence of air-bubbles and of st 
or pouring-marks in the resulting dis} 
After a disk is successfully cast, a 
before it is removed from the mould, 


is placed in the 
ip to three 


“ie aling oven 
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Dis 
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annealed by being cooled: slowly and w 


formly for several days or several we 
depending upon their size. <A_ spee 
method of annealing, the result of lo: 
experimenting, is used for such gr 
disks as the sixty-inch and the o 
hundred-inech; the annealing of the lat 
ter requires about one hundred days. 
The rough disks when successfu 
cast and annealed are shipped in vi 


strong wooden cases ¢ ishioned on the il 
We have never had a disk injure 


in shipment. 
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Is and the gias 
ay be either sand, , 


mery, or earbor 


m grains, mixed 
1 , — 
th an abundance T water. Carborun- 


m grinds most rapidly, because it is ex- 
tremely hard and sharp. The glass lies in 
horizontal position on the slowly rota- 
ng turntable of the machine, while the 
grinding-plates are moved about upon its 
irface, in elliptical paths or strokes, by 
the action of the machine. Rough- 
grinding is comparatively simple, and 
nsists merely in giving the glass its 
pproximate form; this must be done very 
deliberately, however, to prevent heating 
nd cons quent cracking of the glass. 
The principal glass of a_ reflecting 
tele scope is flat on the back and concave 
n the face. The form of the back need 
« only approximately true, but the form 
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of the econeave face must be optically 
ground 
with a flat tool or plate, and the face 


with a convex one. 


perfect. The back is, of course, 


Fine-grinding is much more difficult, 
since at this stage the aecurate surface 
of revolution of the concave face must 
he secured Every precaution is now 
necessary to insure uniform temperature 
conditions and uniform speed of rotation 
of the glass beneath the grinding-plates. 
Fine-grinding gives a surface which is 
almost mathematically true, and which 
is exquisitely fine and smooth, ready for 
polishing This is accomplished by 
using with the iron grinding-plates a 


succession of finer and finer grades of 
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the exact form of the concave surf 
can be determined by optical tests. 
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the centre of the eurvature mea 


surface (which sixty 


inch mirror is fifty 


glass 


nically 


surface of ihe glass s reflect 


the side 


. and 


to a focus or image close by 


the pinhole. This reflected image is no 
examined with a microscope, or, bett« 
till, by means of a sharp opaque edg 
technically called the “ knife-edge.” 1] 


surface be a spherical one 


hat is, of perfectly uniform curvatut 


is a shar] 


reproduction of the pinh 





al a it RABI 

















an . 
I 4 





A concave mirr 


S. : s then changed 


MAKING 


to a 





OF A 





! Yr is usually fig- 
to a perfect spherical surface first, 


paraboloid, 


h is the geometrical form required 


the 


principal mirror of a 


reflecting 


ype. The testing of the parabo- 
ly al surface may be done at its centre 
| rvalure, in which case the test is 
rt; iderably more complicated than that 
hn ft spherical surface; or, if a fine optical- 
ru lane mirror be available which is 


iently large, the paraboloid may be fiecting tel scope. 
nec ted at its focus where the test is com- In the Cum the sixtv-inch reflector 
t tively easy and extremely rigorous. five small auxiliary mirrors are provided, 
f In polishing and figuring the sixty- to be used in conjunction with the large 
et s h mirror the sur 
pli was brought to 
Z approximate par 
loid with no er 
I rs so large as on 
iid red - thousandth 
Cr! rt of an inch, by 
ea ise of the polish 
uri g-machine and th« 
lis] ge polishing and 
to guring tools alone 
lv. h « surface was 
test n finished by the 
ly se of very small 
th guring-tools of two 
Lins ree, and four 
“ie che diameter, 
al; n several zones 
do the surface which 
est ere slightly too 
gh. In this final 
OS] retouching the small 


atre ls were moved by 
l a and, 


lowly 


N \fter 





while the glass 
revolved. 


several weeks 


ye f this treatment, 
aixt ith very frequent 
lass testing, the high 
due mes were so re- 
r te luced that no part 
shi: ' the twenty-eight 


undred square 


feet neches of reflecting 
ide irface differed from 
is 1 true paraboloid by 
bett quantity greater 
edg than one five-hun- 


| red - thousandth 

l one n inch. 
After the figuring 
is completed the con- 
Vor. CXXI! 


ot 
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in a chemical 
This gives an exceedingly fine film 


cave surface is silvered 
bath. 
of pure silver, which is only three or four 
millionths of 
hard and 


can barely bi 


inch thick, and is 
that 


seen through it. 


an vet 
the sun’s disk 


When this 


sO 


opaque 


film is slightly burnished with fine 
‘hamois-skin and the softest dry rouge, 
an exquisitely perfect and brilliant re- 


fleeting surface This is the 


modern re- 


is produced. 


speculum or mirror of th 
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fo. photograp 
small brilliant 
jects, such as 
planets and th 
tails of the moon 
The general 
pearance ofl 
mounting or mee] 
ical parts of a gi 
modern refleetor 
shown on this ps 
The polar axis 
which the teles« 
rotates east and we 
is a hollow forgi 
ot nickel-steel, 
tempered, and tun 
and gzTo ind all ( 
in the case ot 
sixty-inch _ reflect 
the polar axis al 
weighs five tons 
the upper end of 
axis is the cast-i1 
fork, between t | 
two arms of wh 
the skeleton | 
turns. north 
south, on nickel-st 
trunnions All 
moving parts 
tele scope are cari 
on the polar ax 
which in the n 








modern instrume 








is floated in mer 
THE MOUNTING OF THE GREAT REFLECTOR . 

to iasure the utn 

: t. smoothness of rot 

tion. This smoot 

ness of motion is 

one Two of these are optical planes; vital Importance in the ease of a ph 
the remaining three are convex, of hyp a graphic tele scope, becaust it is the rotati 
holoidal form, and serve as magnifying on this axis which causes the telescop 
mirrors. These small mirrors greatly follow the apparent diurnal motion of t] 
extend the usefulness of the t leseope by heavenly bodies. In the ease of the six 


adapting it for many kinds of work in inch 


reflector the moving parts wel 


oth photography and spectroscopy, thus twenty-four tons, of which twenty-thr 


aking it a universal photographic tele- tons 


‘ope. For example, while the principal The machine which gives the diun 
foeal length of th telescope is twenty- rotation of the telescope is ealled tl 
five feet, in which form it is very high-  driving-clock That of the sixty-ine 


] 


faint obiects, the use of one of the small has 


convex mirrors in combination with the  ernor 


sixtv-inch coneave one gives an equiv- 


this fi. rm th tel SCOTH is hest idapted al k 


ly efficient in photographing extremely reflector stands rearly six feet high 


are carried by mercury flotation. 


al 
large conical pendulum or go 


which makes one revolution p 


second: the governor-balls weigh Sixt 
alent focal length of one hundred feet: pounds each. When the 


greatest attai 


accuracy is required, th speed 
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THE MAKING OF A 





governor is rigorously controlled, 
ctrieally, by a fine pendulum-clock 
ech is thoroughly protected Trom, and 
npensate d for, changes of temperature 
d of barometric pressure. 

[he rotation of the clock-governor is 
mmunicated to the telescope through 
e medium of worm-gears. The large 
rm-gear on the polar axis of the sixt 
ch reflector is ten feet in diameter and 
is one thousand and eighty teeth cut 

its circumference. These teeth ar 
rst spaced, then eut, then hobbed (that 
trimmed to the required helical form), 


means of a special hob which prevents 


nv loss of aceuraev of the spacing; 
hev are then ground, with finer and finer 
rades of grinding-powder similar to those 
ed in grinding the glasses his grad 


y eorrectsS any mil ite irreg ilariti s 
spacing of the teeth; they are finally 
lished with rouge and oil. Wi I ve 


emember t] 


f 
J 
J 


ies the diurnal rotation of the tele- 


ope, to follow the apparent m tior 


( heavens, th necessity of all this 
finement is readi inderstood. 
In addition t the motion given by the 
iving-clock, the telescope can be turned 
iickly east and west by electric “ quick- 
otions,” and it can be slowly moved and 
et so as to point very accurately in the 
desired direction by means of electric 
‘slow-motions.” Electric quick-motions 
d slow-motions are also provided for 
rning the telescope tube north and south. 
Another illustration the refinement 


cessary for the best performance of 
the telescope is afforded by the support 
vstem of the mirror. It does not s 


possible that the sixty-inch glass, which 
s eight inches thick, could bend of its 
wi weight suficiently to atfect its 
iptical yx rformanes But the extreme- 
lv sensitive optical tests show that such 
bending does occur to a very marked de- 
gree unless the mirror is properly sup- 
ported. I] ce a mechanical flotation 
stem consisting of metal levers and 
lates is used to support the mirror 
in all positions which ean occur in actual 
ge, This practically floats the glass, 
preventing any mixture great enough to be 
letected by t he most s« nsitive tests, and at 
the same time defining its position rigor- 
ously with reference to the tube and axes. 


We now come to the photographic 
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plate-carrie! the attachment which the 


observer “( vhen making celestial 
photographs, and which enables him to 


ntroduce continually small corrections 
both of “focus” and of “ following.” 
Small changes of temperature during 
the night, by affecting the length of the 


skeleton tube, caus slight changes of 
ocus—that is, of the plane of the 
ensitive piate vith reference to the true 


focal plane of the tel scope, It has been 
ecessary to devise a method by which 
errors of focus as small as one one- 
thousandth part of an inch can be detect- 
ed and corrected, during the very long ex- 
celestial photography. 
Again, however perfect the driving- 


ts connecting mechanism 





may be, there is ; avs a slight lateral 
vandering r displacement of the star 
mages, chu to both the progressive 


chang and th small irregular changes 


in atmospheric refraction. In the ease 
f a very long exposure the total dis- 
placement of the star images would not 
be greater than a few hundredths of an 
inch, but this would entirely ruin the 
photograpl So the astronomer watches, 
in two “guiding” microscopes, two 
‘euide-stars,” which he chooses just out- 
side of the field which is being photo- 
graphed; and by means of two slides at 
right angles to each other, controlled 


by two fine serews, the milled heads of 
vhich he turns with his fingers, he is 
able to correct continually for the small 
lateral displacements. 

On page 768 is shown the double-slide 
plate-carrier of the sixty-inch reflector. 
lo illustrate the effectiveness of this at 

ment it may be stated that the writer 
has recently made with it an exposure of 
eleven hours, during three successive 
nights, f the globular star-cluster 
Vessier 13 Herceulis, and that in the 
resulting photograph fifty thousand stars 
ire shown in an area of the sky which 

ld be entirely covered by the full moon 

In a later article I shall deseribe some 
proposed instruments and methods for 
astronomical photography which are 
readily attainable now, in so far as tech- 


nical lifficulties are concerned. Thes 


achievements direct attention to some of 
the great possibilities of astronomical 


photography which are as yet practically 


untouched. 






The Treasure 


BY 


HE air was so wondrously clear and 
every object sO plainly detined, the 
beautiful Andalusian valk vy seemed 
Spe ll of 
pellucid medium the peaks 
distant, 


to lie beneath a 
Through the 
of the 
startled 


enchantment. 


snow-capped 
with their nearness; 
white, majestic, they looked down 
a world flood of 
In that vale, where every twig or 
leaf stood out 


mountains 
the gaze 
upon 
bathed in a sunshine, 
lovely 
as if insistent of its place 
and part in the holy 


four men, bearing a large, heavy box along 


harmony of things, 


a rough road in one of the open spots 
could not hope to escape observation from 
any one, afar or 


look that 
aware of 


who chances d to 
well 


themselves 


near, 
way. That they 
the fact felt 
conspicuous, the furtive glances which at 
least. three of them 
plainly manifest. 
‘Santa Maria!” 


saturnine-looking 


were 
and 
east around made 
muttered one 
“But | 
rest easier when it is delivered!” 
“Tf ever it is,” 


a thin, 
man. shall 
in a somewhat melan- 
his 
the front of the box. “ 
the small 
piciously toward a clump of shrub to the 
right 


confess to 


choly tone observed companion at 


For my part 


eyes of the speaker shot 


Sus- 


‘after so many vicissitudes, I 
a feeling not over-sanguine.” 
like to 
throats cut for our pains!” 
of the 
shoulder 


burden. 


“True; we're more get our 
assented on¢ 
right 

the 
“Tm of Juan’s opinion.” His 


closed. “Eh, An- 


his neighbor. 


the rear, he whose 


bent to a 


men in 
was corner of 


grreat square jaws 
Turning to 
What think you?” 
The fourth, golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, who bore himself with 
the youth that 
thought of 
the question. 
think?” he repeated, throw- 
head singularly 
spiritual in outline. “IT 


gelico ?” 


not vet twenty, 


tranquil composure of 
anywhere, with no 
danger, looked 


“What do I 


ing 


marches 
around at 
back a pure and 
was but think- 
ing of the poor sick child we passed in 


FREDERIC S. 


ISHAM 


vonder hut, and how, if 
had there, He 
laid on it His hand—” 

The 


tarily 


the bless 


Christ would ha 


bee ll 


saturnine-looking involu 
himself; there was 

chastened expression on his features 

he now regarded the boy. “ Mea culpa 
Angelico is right,” he muttered. “ Whi 
we think of but tl 
afflicted we heggar 


man 


erossed 


recalls 
the wit 
sores, the poor dog whose broken leo hi 
bandaged and bound. 


danger, he 
have met: 
Small wonder th 
painters and seulptors of Italy use hii 
for their model of the Sacred One 
Have I not even seen the sick arise after 
What divine secret 
do vou breathe into them, Angelico ?” 

“ Secret 7” The boy looked puzzled 
‘I only pray that all may be well wit 
them and —and_ beautiful — everything 
should be that. Beautiful,” he 
his lips curving to a smile. 


Angelico’s prayers ? 


repeated 


The party again walked on in silene 
making the road 
fast as the 
not travelled 
Clinging to the shady sides of 
the way, some distance ahead of the fow 
men, half hopped, half ran, a 


along 
But 


good progress 
the valley. 
went, some one they 


through 


saw 
faster. 


ragged 


wretched specimen of varlet, one of whos 
legs had been crippled at his birth to fit 


him for his trade of mendicant. Despit: 
this physical infirmity, however, the fel 
low moved with extraordinary nimbleness 
although the effort it to do s 
evinced itself in breathing and 
Occasionally he stopped to loo 
back, peering, like an animal, from behin 
a sereen of fig or olive branches. T 
him, then, were the four plainly visibl: 
and as he regarded them and their loa 
the pupils of the mendicant’s eyes dilated 
his hands clutched, and his dry tongu 


cost him 


labored 
panting. 


shot in and out as if seeking to moiste! 
his parched lips 

Not long, however, did he permit him 
self at any time thus to pause; but a m 
ment’s regard, and again would he bi 
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ff—half hopping, half running—a 
trange, grotesque form, whose thin chest 
ver rose and fell with audible sounds of 
rotest. Only when, from afar, he saw 
he four figures stop, deposit their burden 
t the roadside, and sit down near it to 
est, did the cripple seem glad to take 
dvantage of the circumstance. Then, 
resumably reasoning that, as the sun 
as now at its height, the quartette, after 
the fashion of their countrymen, would 
eep a brief period at that siesta hour, the 
endicant willingly suffered his own pace 
relax, for the balance of his journey 
vent on as if satisfied with the distance 
he had put between himself and the others. 
At the end of about an hour’s walk 
he emerged from the vale and, following 
turn in the road, found himself before 
a broad stone house set back amid dark 
liage, as if shunning the attention of 
those travellers th 
partly obliterated 
sign over its door 
half - heartedly wel- 
comed. Toward this 
ample, albeit dilapi- 
dated, ancient hos- 
telry the cripple hob- 
bled like one road- 
worn but still well 
content, 
“Eh? Ah! 
landlord 


asleep! - and every 


Ilere’s a 


one else ! or dead ! 
A brave 
place for illustrious 


A fine inn! 


travellers !” 
= Like 


said a sneering voice 


yourself!” 


almost at his elbow, 
and, turning with a 
start, the cripple be- 
held a large, power- 
ful-looking man with 


gold rings in his ears. Four 


His thick lips seem- 
ed to claim kinship 


with the Moors, but otherwise his physi- 
ognomy was that of the low-born Span- 


iard of the hills 


the window where he stood he regarded 
the newcomer with no high favor. “ Like 


“ What ”’—with 


yourself!” he repeated. 


a frown—“ are you pleased to desire ?” 
“ The honorable Sefior has a short mem- 


TREASURE. 


From his position at 
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ery; has forgotten many good deeds of 
the past. ‘The venerable merchant I| in- 
duced to stop at this inn; the miserable 
mendicant whose marsellés were lined 
with fruits of his stealings But it be- 
hooves me not to recall those services ; 
only to say—farewell, Senor!” 

‘Stay!’ cried the man at the window. 

loo great haste ill befits any one’s dig- 
nity. What came you to tell me?’ 

‘Four travellers draw near with a box. 
\ big box that contains treasure. For 
the King of Spain himself.” 

“The King!” The landlord started. 
‘You are sure? But how ” 

“ Tlaven't I been following them these 
many weary miles? LHaven’t 1 crept up 
unobserved and listened to their talking ? 
‘A great, great treasure!’ one night | 
heard one of them eall it. But I was not 
satisfied; bestowed on a brat-boy of a 





MEN, BEARING A LARGE HEAVY BOX 


herdsman, where they stopped for a bota 
copy r to bore a hol in the box 
they left near the door.” 


of wine, 


“ And you peeped ?” eagerly. 
‘Not I—but the boy—and saw 
The two men looked at each other: 


” 


in the host’s gaze was a gleam as from 


a coal. ‘Not gold ?” he breathed, softly. 
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“What else? A part of the booty for 
King Philip for keeping his troops out 
of Italy; tribute from Milan! At least 
so think I, one of God’s atilicted! Who 
now once more begs to wish the honorable 
Sefior farewell 

But the landlord moved from win- 
dow to door; threw the latter wide 
open “Come in!” he said. “In the 
name of the saints, why tarry you with- 


; 


out Enter, he whom God hath atticted! 
A glass of wine will not harm you. Mean- 
while I'll send to the hills and summon 
ome of our friends; our merry friends! 
’Tis not only the bodies of our guests 
must be looked to; a good landlord ” 
with sinister accent—-* thinks, too, of their 
entertainment; and an inn without other 
people would be but a dreary place at best.” 
“ Dreary indeed.” The cripple nodded. 
‘T saw José in the pasture while com- 
ing down the road. A fine fellow, José; 
prince of all bull-keepers. You will in- 
clude him, of cours And Papita—do 
not forget Papita! A wench sent by 
Heaven to regale dull, weary travellers. 
Papita! Beautiful Papita! With eves 
like night and a foot no larger than will 
cover a man’s heart. Papita! who dances 
like an angel; a beautiful black angel!” 
He made a few grotesque movements, as 
to the strumming of a guitar—*‘ Tra, la, 
la!”’—and blithely entered the house. 


The supernal whiteness of the aspiring 
peaks had given way to a heavenly pink, 
and the spirit Like fingers of dusk had 
hegun to trail in the recesses of the val- 
levy, when the four travellers, wending 
slowly their way, paused at the roadside 
before the rambling, ancient tavern, set 
back among the trees. To men for the 
most part weary and footsore its ap- 
pearance should have been gratifying: a 
reassuring glimmer shone from its win- 
dows: the front door stood partly opened 
And though the trees looked dark and 
ominous, like funeral plumes nodding in 


ithe gathering night, from behind came : 


nerry note of laughter. For the moment 
three of the travellers regarded the 
hostelry, and then one another. 

“ The night promises to be cold,” ob- 
served the saturnine-looking man. 

‘And an honest bed’s preferable to a 
ditch.” added he of the square jaw. 
‘Still, it is well to conside r 
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“That we are hungry,” said the ma 
with the small eyes. 

Whereupon they turned to the lad; but 
he, comparatively fresh and _ standing 
with vigorous pose, did not speak; watch 
ing the changing hues on the mountai 
tops, he seemed immersed in a secret. jo) 
of contemplation. The pink—the beaut 
ful pink—the pink turning to rose! 
Its reflection was on his features—th 
hne of youth that becomes youth! 
involuntarily his lips parted and lh 
breathed deeyx r. 

‘Surely,” he murmured, “’tis around 
such heights the blessed angels dwell!” 

“ Angels!” said he of the square jaw 

And we encounter nothing worse thar 
ange ls 

“ Welcome , Senores!” The voice of the 
landlord, who at that moment stepped 
out of the gloom, interrupted. “ Thric 
weleome!” THis hospitable manner dis 
pelled hesitation on their part. ~ Deign 
to precede me! My house is yours, and 

Which figurative prof 
fer they, entering shortly after, discovered 


all it contains! 


included a company of seven or eight 
friends and neighbors—swarthy-looking 
fellows from the hi'ls—and a gipsy girl 
“Good children!’ The landlord nodded 
carelessly. “‘ Somewhat overgiven to mu 
sic and averse to labor, but Ho, there! 
Some of you take the sefiors’ box.” 

. No. no: we ourselves 

‘What! Shall cuests earry their own 
burdens ?” 

To our room, then!” 

To their room; the best room in th 
house.” But, the landlord noticed, he 
of the square jaw followed closely 
direct or to watch 

Meanwhile had the innkeeper’s mother, 
an ill-looking, shrivelled old woman, pro 
vided her best for the travellers’ supper. 
A shoulder of kid and a deep dish of 
olla podrida, if not ealeulated to appeal 
to the epicure, at least would serve thos 
whom hunger had made not too fas 
tidious The three commenced to eat 
with relish; in the midst of the land 
lord’s assurance there’ were fruits—figs 
and pears—to follow, the fourth traveller 
came down and crossed to his companions 
in the corner. Before beginning to eat, 
however, this man looked carefully about 
him, as taking stock of the company. 


A mixed gathering, clad in primeval 


Jatt 
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SHE WAS DANCING—-FROM HER 


costumes of lamb or skin of savage beast, 
they presented a wild, picturesque, if not 
altogether reassuring aspect. Still, they 
acted not quarrelsome; if noisy, seemed 
not hostile; and, apparently satisfied with 
his brief survey of the company, he of 
the square jaw looked down at the olla 
podrida, while softened expression 
passed slowly over his stern features 

“Who is he? The youngest ?” the 
gipsy girl asked of the cripple at her sid 
then, leaning her head on her hand, di- 
rected her velvety dark glance toward 
the neweomers in their corner across 
the room 


‘IT thought vou’d be 


Papita!’ the afflicted one, drinking, re- 


asking that, 


plied. “You haven’t taken your eyes 
from him these last five minutes.” 

“How can I help it?” Laughing, she 
threw back her head with its thick, silky 
hair; stretched her lithe, slender figure, 
and showed her white teeth. “ He has 
eyes like an angel, hair like gold, and a 





: 
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FINGER-TIPS TO HER FEET 


face that glows like a rose-leaf. T have 
never seen ary one like that before.” 
“Ho! ho! Angels !—gold !—rose-leaves! 
José had better look out! What if I 
ll him ?” 
“ Tosé?” she repeated. “Ile is black! 
black 
“ Angels!—gold!—rose-leaves!” = Th 
cripple continued to mutter. “ Angels!” 
A man, tall, 


thin, with eves keen as a wild bird’s, had 


“What are you saving?” 


suddenly approached and bent his fierce 
look on the cripple. 

‘Nothing, José! Only a little magic 
to conjure with, and 

“Well, I like it not!” Testlessly the 
man twirled his round hat, glanced at the 
girl, when the loud twanging of a 
stringed instrument interrupted further 
talk. At the same time snapping fingers 
started to imitate castanets, sandalled feet 


to beat upon the floor. 
“ Seguidillas! 
tient voices ealled out. 


Seguidillas!” | Impa- 


Seine kiana 
a 
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‘Eh, my dove?’ Standing over the 
gipsy girl, José looked down; but she 
did not at once answer, and—* Eh, my 
dove?” he repeated, more loudly. Where- 
ipon she made a quick, petulant gesture. 

‘No no!’ 

But the man at the guitar played 
louder, the arpeggios in the minor fell 
and savage, insistent eyes turned 
toward her 

‘When before hast thou refused to 
dance 7” demanded José. 

She seemed about to re ply, thought bet- 
ter of it, and arising suddenly, advanced 
At once he opened the theme; but the 
girl waited; with easy swaying hips, pro- 


longed the mehe 


Ole! Ole! Wer look passed over the 


ompany; lingered on the youth 

“*What shall I dic of?” chanted 
the gipsies “*The econjuror” said 
Love!” 

Her face changed; she was dancing 


from her finge r-tips to her feet. No one 
now co ild be cog i] ant of he r rags; « nly 
if the fire, grace, and rhythm of the 
supple-waisted, swaving form 

: Bi n pe wal” Well stopped!” 


She seemed not to hear; her lips, red 


as the juice of pomegranates, parted to 
her quick breath; her breast rose and fell. 
Otherwise, motionless as an odalisque, 
the girl stood, with gaze, straight fixed 

like one searching the future. Low 
murmurs arose; grew louder. An un- 


resolved chord continued to vibrate on 


Twang! Twang! “‘ What shall T dic 


‘?” Again the gipsies’ harsh voices 


Die of?” howled the old hag, 
mother of the landlord. 

Papita stirred; her lips smiled; a thrill 
of light in her gaze played on the lad 
Dissonances, strange, exaggerated, fell 
from the strings of the instrument; odd 
successions of chords leaped from beneath 
the short stubby fingers of the musician. 
Whirling now faster, the dark eyes of the 
rirl sought ever the blue ones; withdrew 
as if loath to leave: returned with a flash. 
On the boy’s face vague wonder mingled 
vith pleased and innocent surprise; but 
José’s expression was ominous. Hi 
spoke to his partner: she threw back her 
head. The black museular hand closed 


hard on the girl’s wrist; she gave a slight 


ery—of anger—-pain. At that momen 
the chords ceased. 

“ Bravo, Papita! Well danced, Pa 
pita!” 

“ But José? Did you see him? Had 
the musie not stopped?” 

“True; who can tell? He’s a terribk 
fellow 

“ Papita, though, wields magie she got 
from the caves 

“And has but to look at a man—to 
tie him to her tatters!” 

‘Tatters!” The angry, defiant lool 
faded from the gipsy girl’s face; her 
shoulders lifted to a shrug. “ Tatters!’ 
she laughed. “And I wished I could 
have dresses of pr ld. Did not the soreer 
ess promise, by the side of the tomb ot 
the white-haired Moor? Tatters!” She 
Haunted the rags wide. “ Oh, I could tell 
you; and you!—and you!” 

She looked toward the travellers; one 
of them arose. 

“Tt is time to retire 

“Quite time!’ Two followed his 
example. 

“Good night, friends!” ealled out a 
bold contrabandista. “ Rest well! But 
vou’re sure to do that—after your long 
walk!” 

‘You wish for anything further, 
Senior?” As the three travellers mounted 
the stairway, the landlord walked over 


tothe boy, who still remained seated neer 


the table. 

“ No, Seiior.” 

“ And are not likewise weary ?” 

‘I never felt more wide awake.” The 
host looked at him; but there was naught 
covert in the lad’s tone. “ Perhaps a 
little fresh air.” 
and moving toward the door, stepped 
lightly out. 


As he spoke he arose, 


‘Now what does he mean by that?” 
With a frown the landlord turned to re- 
gard the others; they, too, looked at him; 
Papita walked to the other end of the room. 

“Where are you going?” an ugly look 
in his eyes, José called after her. 

“Fe help in the kitehen, of course!” 

“To help?’ The man growled. “ What 
] as come over her i 

But the host looked the other way 
“Patience, my children! Soon will the 
hoy go to bed, and then 

‘We'll tuck him in!” laughed the 


cripple, shrilly. 
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‘You find it—amusing here?” 

[he youth, standing motionless in one 
the open between the trees 

d looking up at the sky, let his eyes 
with the look of one startled from 


those 


spaces 


train of quiet meditation, to 
the gipsy 
approached. 

‘Not amusing,” he 
ich of constraint. 
“No? You like to look at the stars, 


half 


girl, who had unobtrusive- 


answered, with a 


erhaps ?” Her tone was jeering. 
Is that it? 
Tea, 


hem brighter. 


“ Never have I seen 
You, too, like to look at 
hem, and read what they say ?” 


simply. 


‘1?’ She gave a low laugh: the great 
lark eyes fixed themselves steadily upon 
him. “TI like to look at things nearer 
ind more beautiful!” 


* Why what could be?—more beau- 
tiful? ‘Eyes of God,” we eall them 

Italy.” 

She made a movement. “ You were 


brought up in a monastery ?” 

“ Ves,” 

“Where women are not allowed?” she 
with light, scornful 
supposed to be! For I 
heard—” She left the 


finished; 


abruptly. 


served, 
‘Or not 


accent. 
have 
sen tenes un- 
began softly to hum. “ But you, 


[ suppose, think only of—well, stars, 

or”’—with a sudden swift look—* treas- 

ires!” He 

“ Gold, for example ?’ 
‘Why should I 
aid, in a low tone. 


“ Why ? 


He did not answer; she came nearer, 


made a quick movement. 


think of—gold?” he 


What is it you carry ?” 


a subtle persuasiveness in her manner. 


‘Is it very valuable? How much is 
it worth?” 

On the clear white forehead a troubled 
look gathered. “ I—don’t—know.” 

‘You mean you have never counted it. 
Good!” 
comprehension. 
my friend. He 
well to trust you. 


Her tone conveyed a sense of 
“You are very discreet, 
who selected you did 
I wonder, though, if 
Old books 
forsooth! As one of 
your comrades gave out! Do you take 
old books to his Majesty, the 

“lis Majesty? Then you know 

“Ah, that pricked you! But look not 
so troubled.” Her expression changed. 
“ How liked you my dancing?” 
Voi. CXXI.—No. 725 —94 


{ could guess where you go? 


for a monastery, 
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“ Your dancing ?” 

“ How liked you it?” impatiently. 

“ It—it 
l have See a 

“ Different ? 


Sav / 


is different from other dancing 
Is that the best you can 


‘IT understood not the words.” 

“And he understood not th 
she repeated, half half piqued. 
“ Poor coplas! But they teach not gipsy 
talk, I suppose, where you come from? 
Oh no! only 
Nine 
with her foot. 

‘You are not pleased?” said the boy, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Pleased? The others called out, when 
I] daneed; but you Well, saint or 
saint, to-morrow—” Shi 

“What mean you?” 

“ Why should I tell?” defiantly. “‘ What 
should it matter to me?’ And in the 
breath, “If they kill 
breathed, fiercely. 

* Kill—me ?” 


‘And your comrades! For the treas- 


words !” 


angry, 


the language of stars. El 


Baby! She struck the ground 


10 


paused. 


next you!” she 


“Ah, the 


sudden vehe- 


The treasure!” he eried. 
treasure! No. no!” 


“ They 


with 
mence would not dare; could 
not— 

She looked at him. “ Blue eyes, then, 
can lighten!” 

“Tt would be 

‘Not the first time,” she interrupted, 
‘nor the second, travellers have stopped 
here, and—never gone on!” 

He continued to regard her. “I can’t 
heliev« The landlord seemed honest 

“Seemed!” She laughed. 

“ What wickedness! 

‘You fear? You aren’t above that? 
jaby!”’ With her hands on her hips she 
studied him disdainfully. “ Why should 
I care? Why, indeed? Except The 
madness is on me and ’’—she threw back 


her head 


chane ° 


It is impossible 


‘Papita will give you a 
They expect you at the inn. You 
need not return. Get you away—before 


You” 


“look as if you could run.” 


I change my mind. with sudden 
fleree seorn 
But he continued to stand motionless. 

“Why don’t you go?” she spoke once 
sharply. Her 
awaken him: he moved toward the house. 


more, words seemed to 
“Why, where are you going?” she called 


out, in surprise. 














10” 


the inn!” Springing 


his 
Gently he 


caught 
afraid ?” 
her gaze 
lustre. “ Come, my 
I’ve 


into the house if 


girl arm. 
aren't 
shone with 
fine fel- 


a fancy 


strove to walk on; 
sudden new 
do you know taken 
and well, 
will. But—-listen carefully !” 
fell fast “Tn 


whe h ve 


low: 


get you you 
The words 
your room is a window: 
ur comrades are 
"ll find a ladder 


much of the 


asleep, go to it, 
without. But 


treasure as you 


and you 


first take a 


bring it down. They de- 
last 
A woman!” 


ean carry and 
because—] 
She laughed 
And 


such a jest it 


nied me my share time 


was a woman! 
“ They 
Not far off is 
will be! 
and 
astride Ill 
could 
such places 


you ¢ 


shall see, 


José’s horse- 


savage ly 


No steed can match it in swift- 
Well, when 
behind, and 


sesides, I know places 


strength 
jump up 
atch us? 


hess 


you're 
who 
far in the 


and when we’re 


mountains ”"—her voice grew tender and 
“T’ll teach thee 
plas the verses 


learn—not star language! 


caressing 
and the ( 


seguidillas 


5S 
-you shall 





ILL TEACH THEE SEGUIDILLAS 


‘he moonlight played on her fa 
enhancing its wild mysterious beaut 
the dark liquid 
languorous — lustre, Like a 
the night 
inclined to 
lips lifted; her ar 

love thee!” 


eves shone 
swayed by wind 
slender body him. 
Nino!” Her 


too. “I love thee! 


In the 


the men spoke in 


the tabl 
from the 
their fac 
Often they turned f1 
their ‘ups to glance at the landlord, 
he shook his head. 

“Wait! The 


and—a _ knife 


tavern now, about 
low tone 8; 
shone 


eves 


impatience * on 
was expectancy. 


saints reward patien 


gently drawn over 


throat before one is awake— So a gu 
may not complain of rough treatment 

* Nevertheless, ‘tis 
with the right 
murmured the cripple. 

“When we get it, 
waiting,” 


tiresome waitii 


treasure within reac] 
twill pay for tl 

“ Half a saddk 
bagful of gold at least for each of us.” 

setter last 
third. 
That was foul picking.” 

‘But how he bled!” The old wom: 
twisted her features at the recollecti: 
“ As if he’d the horn of a bull in him.” 

The night breeze arose,and swept arou! 
the eaves: filled t} 
air “ Dead their bones 


said another 


than time,” muttered 


rustlings 
rattling 


strange 


men 


r 


“ A copper or two and old clothes! 


eT ae ok ln ea ae 
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on the old creature. “Santa Ma- 
! A fine bolero for those about to 
them.” 

‘Almost as blithe as 





Papita’s mad 





pping. 





Papita / She seems not so gay now 
angry. What it. José?” 
He, without walked over to 


corner W here the 





means 





answering, 


travellers had eaten; 














ced at the girl, now seated there 
mbre lights in her gaze, a frown on 
r tace. 

‘TI take the young one!” he said, after 
noment regarding her. 

* And you do stab straight,” she re- 
irned, briefly. 

“Tlow vou say that! Only a little 
hile ago vou would have killed him 
ith—soft looks. Santa Maria! I be- 
eve you were in the garden with 
m. Made but pretext of going into 
he kitchen.” 

r f; “Would I, then, say to you—what I 

beaut ave just said ¢” 

* Perhaps 

_, . “hf... F” 

id “You made love to him—and he 

wi She threw back her arms. “ Fool!” 

P an José drew his poniard. “I wait no 
longer,” he said, stepping to the inn- 
eeper. ~*~ I beg to inform the illustrious 

tal Sefior the moment for 

m tl has arrived.” 

, 3 As God ills!” 

od ti That person made a 

rd, gesture and the com- 

ny arose, moved t 

tic rd the stairs. From 

e the corner, with eyes 

a gue ke stars, the girl 

en atehed: on her 

vait arthy cheeks two 

rea roses burned bright. 

Suddenly she, too, got 

for p; over her breast the 

saddl rags throbbed. 

| as.” Softly the men 

tered mounted the stair- Fr 

‘lothes! way; at the top the 
landlord paused, looked 

won lown the long, dark hall toward the room 

lecti ecupied by the travellers, and back to 

him.” his followers. 

aroul “What now?” José demanded. 

led tl! The landlord’s thick finger pointed— 

bones to a narrow yellow streak that shone 





from beneath the distant door. 
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[They are up!” Glances, now, alone 
spoke—an instant; then like shadows 
noiselessly they moved on. \ sharp 


clicking sound greeted them. 
Josés hot breath 
landlord’s cheek. 

hot breath 
was—locked before!” 
In the faint light 

aq estion. The 


were 


‘ Locking the door!” 


swept the 
wae unlocking,” a 
l 


re- 
plies 


. ut eves like 


asked landlord 


; 
names 


shrugged; his nostrils expanded. 
‘ Spendthrifts! 


lights!” 


They dare thus to burn 
he 


when 


late my muttered, and gave 


something extraordi- 
the 
them a voice, soft, silvery, distinct, fear- 


a command, 


nary happened. From room before 


less, arose, “In nomine Patris. Behind, 
some one laughed—hysterically. 


‘You witch!” 
“Do you want 
José, 


“To hear?” 


Angrily they turned. 


them to hear?” hissed 


She Toss¢ d he rw ild he ad: 


from her breast the rags had fallen. 

“They have heard—and know—and are 

saying their prayers!--that they may go 

to the stars!—or he may, when ve have 
stabbed! stabbed 


done have 
*Tush!” 
Tis 
‘One 


the m: unheeding, she went 
heard I it, in Sevilla 





ORNER THE 


GIRL WATCHED 


The foul fiend tak 
Further pretext for 
the landlord disearded. 
not be killed quietly 
Must make of my 
place! Have 


childre I a 


their gibberish!” 
eaution or secrecy 
“And they will 
fash- 

a disorderly 
the 


in orderly 
inn 
with 


1on. 


business, 


done 


my 
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‘No, no!” The girl caught at José’s 
arm. 

“ Devil!” He struck with his knife; 
threw her off. 

Papita leaned against the wall; over 
the white breast drew the rags, held them 
there tight to stifle the crimson fiood 
that followed the deep stab of José’s 
blade. Then dully, like a creature hard 
stricken, she watched the landlord and 
his fellows rush toward the door, prepare 
to throw themselves against it—only to 
see it suddenly opened wide from within. 

“ Enter.” 

Heard she aright? A deep, masculine 
voice, tranquil, assured. Wonderingly 
she stared straight before her. Was it 
magic ?—Moor’s magic, they taught in 
the mountains?—or sorcery from the 
stars? The last seemed dancing before 
her eves iow; white, red; large, small. 
Yes; it must have something to do with 
the stars. 

“* Enter.” 

Why did they not obey ¢ Why stood 
thev as it palsied ; robbed of power of 
motion? From José’s hand fell the 
blade; she saw it; heard it clatter. That 
certainly was strange! José?—so ready 
to strike stranger or her. She looked at 
the tip of the weapon—her own hand, 
red from her breast? More bewilderingly 
the stars moved; she would see; stag- 
gered forward. There were stars before 
her; or were they candles? “bright lights, 
illumining something—a figure, fashioned 
in marble; white, ghost-like, beautiful. 
Who stammered the 
words—the landlord? His face was sal- 
low: its expression? She wanted to 
laugh, but the pain would not let her. 
And the eripple? How absurd! Crouch- 


“The treasure?” 


ine back, like some wild creature from 
whom a blood-red morsel had been wrest- 
ed; not daring to spring, but wishing 
to. She had seen thus in the moun- 
tain the ol witch’s pet, in a dark 
corner of the cave, snarling, showing 
its teeth 

“Is that the treasure?” The cripple’s 
voice, angry, disappointed, arose in in- 
creasing crescendo. “That?” He start- 
ed to raise his arm; let it fall. “ Santa 
Maria! Santa Maria!’ Broken words 
fell from his lips. “That!” he repeated. 
” And I he pped —hopped- hopped! How 
many miles—how many miles!” 


“Tla, ha!” She did manage to lau; 
now; but a sob followed. “ Sharpen yo 
teeth on nothing, friend One Leg!” T} 
old witch’s curses she had long ago li 
tened to seemed to ring again in her ear 
to buzz about like a thousand angry be« 
At the same time sharper pains seiz 
her, but she thought not of them; stan 
ing in a shadow, nearer—nearer—sa 
more plainly now—the white marble fig 
ure—the candles, not stars, that illumin 
it; the travellers, four, all in priest 
garb; the youth in the background. 

“Yes; that is the treasure!” He 
the square jaw, who had bidden the 
enter, again spoke. “The treasure bx 
yond compare! The marvellous Christ 
designed by Cellini, acquired by King 
Philip, and now being borne by us to th 
Eseorial, royal monastery and tomb, near 
Madrid! What would ye with it? Un 
less—” the trenchant voice grew soft with 
subtle irony. “Came ye, my friends, to 
wonder—adore—before it?” 

“ Adore?” she heard the landlord stam 
ner; as through a crimson mist saw his 
fingers mechanically making signs on his 
breast. “‘ What else? Of course—” 

“ What else?” stammered other voices 
“Yes; we heard you, and—”’ ‘Their 
hands, also, were now moving—like 
automatons! Even the cripple lifted his 
hideous, twisted fingers. 

Papita’s heart leaped; blind rage swept 
over her. “Liars! They came to steal 
—what? Cravens! They came to mur 
der—for what ?” 

The words surged in her brain, but sh 
uttered them not; only the soft measures 
of a song that came like an answer 
formed themselves on her lips—the weird, 
crooning lullaby of the gitanos: 


“Into the stable of Bethlehem 
Have crept the gipsies, wild: 
And they would. steal the swaddling 
clothes 
Of the new-born Holy Child!” 


” 


“ Swaddling-clothes!” He of the squars 
jaw smiled. ‘“ Does the darkness speak ?” 
In the background the boy looked 
around. It annoyed her she could not 


see him more plainly; could distinguish’ 


only an impression, vague and shining; 
a face behind whiteness, that seemed to 
melt into distance. But not before shi 
caught an expression. 
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2 Ah, you do understand, then, those 
: s'—el Nino!” She dared whisper 
; vord. “El Nino!” she murmured 
: erself. 

i Ye base-born !” 

Papita started; the face of the stern 
with the square jaw had changed. 


bet- 
a whip!” 


100d!” she told herself; that 
‘Honey for gipsies? No; 


was 


voice snapped like a lash; the stings 
for her as well as for them; but 
vas accustomed to being beaten 

by José—and had fought until con- 


isness had left her. She experienced 
. however, no desire to resist; only to 
en: weleome the pain. 

‘Dogs!” Yes; 


} 4 ' 
dogs and gipsies! 


that’s what they were 
“ Base as in Judas’s 
she had 


ght him ordinary-looking below, but 


me.” Instinetively she heard; 


men cowered before him; thieves 
d murderers bent to that stern, im- 
sioned eloquence. Why, even the 


rave driver of bulls—the conqueror of 
} ‘the 


S ravos:! women! - 
en José trembled. 


master of 
Oh, she would not 


e missed seeing that. And hearing 
Ith seek to deny 

Thev would steal the swaddling-clothes 
Of the new-born Holy Child!” 


She endeavored to eall out the words 


ce more, but could not, and, “ Holy 
Child!” she repeated. 

“Do not lie.’ The stern man had 

viously need neither for her verses 
nor her warning. Before the savage 


enunciation of his words José dropped 
to his his teeth chattered. Ah! 
Ah! it was cold! thought, derisively, the 
girl. The snow was coming down from 
the mountains She, felt. its 
chill, but mocking 
ense of triumph surged in her bosom 


to 


knees: 


now. too, 


1 Only a 


eared not. 
see the others, her brave companions, 
Certes, had the 
whiteness de scended the root of the 
enta. The landlord himself shook; the 
cripple cringed abjectly. But the in- 
exorable voice went on: 

“When first 
land, with arrieros and guard of honor, 
e hesitated not to let it be known what 
was the 


follow José’s example. 


on 


we entered this accursed 


treasure: the mission that was 

urs, Did they believe ? Vile bando- 

? eros! Miserable contrabandistas! No; 
the story spread ’twas gold. ... In the 
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mountains like wolves they fell upon us; 
our fought but were 
to the earth—slain. The battle 
fled, bearing with us the white 
Christ to a cave. There reptiles, hideous 
hissed, but, unlike harmed 
not; with them, the despised creatures of 
the until 
obliged to move on. Again bearing our 
frightful 


soldiers bravely, 


dragged 
lost, we 


things men, 


earth, we reposed in peace 


burden we crossed in safety 


passes; were engulfed not by terrible 
chasms. But these hazards of nature 


were as naught to the greater dangers we 
had to man. . Sus- 
picion dogged ever before—behind! Ve- 
nal lust trailed us. ... The heights gave 
way to the valley; 


encounter from 


but the bleakness and 
horror remain d. Faces, hell-born, seem- 


ed to look out from green places ; to gibe 


from behind rocks; in the dark, bony 
strangling fingers ever reached out to 
seize us. Then would we lift the 
cover; regard the treasure. And lo! 


from the blackness of night, a halo that 
the full of a 
majesty divine bade us be of good cheer; 


sprang to crown glory 


go on! Onee, even in the wilderness, we 
heard a voice.... J Ah, you seem moved? 
lear, perhaps, the 
IIeaven’s wrath? Is it so? 
Why hesitate ye? 
pose, ye 
and mocked! 


We 


flame— 
Poltroons! 
Be not infirm of pur- 
those spat 
who struck with the spear! 


consuming 


who resemble who 


wait—for you to do—what ye came 


to do! My friends—my dear friends—!” 
His arms extended themselves like 
those of a cross; his fingers moved—as 
if to call down benediction—or curse. 
‘Spare!’ The girl strained to hear 
the cripple’s affrighted moan. “I am 


but part of a man; not wholly answer- 
able , 
“Spare! Had it not been for the 


temptation, the trap set by the Evil One, 
in this case a mendicant whom I took in 
out of compassion—I, a poor landlord—” 


‘Spare! Or if you must call down the 


fires of hell—let it be on this inn—not 
on me, José, humble keeper of bulls—” 
“Nay: spare not!” The gipsy girl 
tried to ery out, but was. unable. 
“Thieves! That would cheat even the 
devil.” She reached gropingly; the 
stars had become but pin-points of 
light. Grew smaller. She could no 
longer see them—the people. What were 


they doing? 
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‘Well?’ Again the voice, grating, Never was Papita so happy!” 
sardonic “My friends—my very dear pressed softly hand he had for 
friends!” to withdraw. “’Tis but a gips) 

No 0 answered; no one moved. How life Not worth the remembering. 
long lasted the terriblk silence ¢ Sud ta, child of the devil daughter of 
den ly e heard onee more the tones “Nav; that cannot be. At tl 

the ‘lear, silve ry tenor of the boy. ment is vour Tac heautitul!” 
Ah, how sweet! And the words of the “Ah? A faint radiance ear 
praver? For them? Thieves, murder- over her features. She sighed 
ers! For them? * Death—comes. Adios.” 

She strove to draw nearer, but felt her “Death!” The word seemed 


rive 


head reeling; next became conscious she from his lips. “ And you 
ing on the floor—in the darkness! —for me. Oh, Papita! Die n 

Papita fights—but death fights 

her fingers sliding along the wall; er. Such blows! Alas, a few mi 


d not remember falling. Only re- 


down! trying to grip something; longer. No more 


finding nothing. “A few moments!” Her 


{ torium nostrum—” The voice— denly awoke him to a sens 
the silver voice, she heard it no longer thing forgotten. “ Your soul! 
now. Only the tones of the others, harsh, is vet time—there must be to s: 
hard Where was he? Had he gone? to absolve—” 
She tried vainly to raise hers Then “ No—no! Papita—will 


she saV bending over wer hin she if already. again. 


sought, horror in his eyes murmuring—unsteadily 
aes i! I thought I ward ome one ently 
E are hurt. will immon * [—cannot—hear,” the girl 
ir friends—to h ig He bent lower. ‘ Lower—still,” 
fingers closed detai iim; Tle obeyed, and as he did so her « 
»a sudden draught of air, see like a chilly breath, suddenly t 
over her; his presence to » “El Nino!” For 
“ Wherefore?” she managed to say. seemed abruptly to 
lving—have but a few moments. do not mind? It 
a garden Ther 
and flowers 
Ah, vou do 
you do not 
“ Repulse ? 
The pale mo 
flash of light lit 
wonderful dark 
The girl lay still. 
“ Papita!” 
‘Papita be 
lips swept 
Long he 
shriven !” I, 
Near by, in the room, 
mise reatur: the moans al 
murings of the murderers 
Wouldst be absolved of their sins; | 
marble face, listen to 
But she ?—she 
ness like the 
stammered One 
inhappy ; 
“Why = shouldst o1 e unhappy? reached 
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became 


vide importa ie, and for 
| Allan Pinkerton and Timothy 

their death w: r held History in the making. 
as in battle, | ad not the Maryland plot to as- 


horror and assinate Abraham Lineoln, while en route 


and women of this” throug! saltimore to his inauguration, 
spies soldiers set i a ! rustrated, what, to- 
day, would be the 
history of the 
(merican nation ? 
And to Timothy 
Webster, Allan 


Pinkerton thus 








gene rously ac- 
eredits the major 
portion of the 


achievement: 


He, amongst all 
he foree who went 
with me deserves 
the li ) ay 
Mr. 


more 








this 
man 
good 
tall 
ildere d, 


physical 

















strength and en- 

duranee, — skilled 

in all athletie 

imothy Webster. At no time after sports, a good shot, strong-willed, and ab- 
sutbreak of war was he mor fearless. His face indicated a 
fate of a spy than at Perry- character of firmness and amiability, of 
Maryland, early in February,  innat force and gentle feeling, of 


* Now Perryman. l cness and resolution; a thoughtful, 
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self-contained man of an 
attract attention. 


Webster as Allan 


appearance 
Such 
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he had 


taken an 
Mr. 
Washington. 


oath 
Lincoln 


with 
betore he 


others 
sassinate 


























to Allan 


ton, 


Pinks r 








and with him 
went to ( 


hicago 






Pinkerton’s 











shrewd estimate of 
Webster's probabl 
ability as ai «de 
tective was more 
than eorrect: vith 


@X]* rience he cde 


veloped int: 











S M. Felton, 
president of th 
Philadelphia, Wil 



















This letter was received on Fy 
As a boy of twelve he had emigrated 10th—the day before Mr. Lincoln ] 
with his parents from Sussex County, home in Springtield. Illinois, and 
Kngland, to Princeton, New Jersey; at on his eastern tour en route for 
thirty-two, some latent craving for ex-  ingto1 
citement drew him from his trade of Pinkerton sent for more of h 
machinist to be and redoul 
come a policeman efforts ti 
at the World's somethii 
Crystal Palace Ex- gible of 
position in New any other 
York City; there Time pass 
he was introduced idly. Suel 


spiracy, we 


ganized, did 


company. 
who had 
withdraw 
the re, as 


ster, 



























































to Perrvmansvill . which was believed by 
Pinkerton to be one of the chief 
danger points 

In 1861 President Felton’s road was 
only direct line connecting New York 

and the England States with 
Washineton; that this railroad should be 
unbroken at 

















City 
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yew 




















kept this critical time 


of the 
discovered that 
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ly 








itmost importance. It was readi 











a plot existed among the 
































Marvland secessionists to eut the line by 
burning the bridges; but the first hint 
of the real purpose of the conspirators 
‘ame to Pinkerton in a letter from the 





























master machinist of the railroad, Mr. 
William Stearns: he wrote: 

I am informed that a son of a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Maryland said that 








mington, and vithin t 
Baltimor: Rail- ALLAN PINKERTON four hours 
road, asking pro- been enrolk 
tection for his member t 
railroad property, Webster was detailed company. Then, handicapped by the 


ness of time, he made as ipreme eff 


gain the confidence of the inner cir 
conspirators, who alone were in the 
cipal plot. Few mer could hav 
ceeded as Webster did, few have s 


personality as his. 


Nat irally he Wi 


a quiet, reserved disposition, se 


speaking unless spoken to, and 


betraying emotion or excitement 


any pressure of circumstances; but 
the need, his reserve would vanish, 
he would become a genial, jovial, 


vivial soul, with a wonderful facult 
making every 
In a cunningly worded sentenc 
would rouse the blood of his hearers 
it fairly boiled with indignation ag: 
the Yankees and Abe Lineoln 


“ Webster’s talent for sustaining 


— 
one like 


admire and 
fe Ww 


TIMOTHY 


nd amounted to positive genius; 
time of detective experience I 
met more 
himself to circumstances,” 


ever one who could 
adapt 
Pinkerton has written. 


vith such a that Web- 
great fight. 
President-elect was 


Wel ster, 


haste 


weapon 
; making bis 
tour of the 
lrawing to 


its end. 


ate actor, making 
fiery, 
golden time, he played with 


was 


grave, serious, boisterous— 
t th 
erful hand upon the excited, high- 
the first 


directed 


From 
covertly 


( mspirators. 
hac 
cavalry 
in the 
morning 


rts heen 


officers ; 


company s 


secret or no one 


drill, 


asked 


was. 
the 
him 


after 
secrecy 
his house, 
about it.” How the time 
till the appointed 
But with the first step he made 


one 
with 
that 


thing 


much 
night at “and 


nave dragged 


hung 
blankets he knew 
last. Webster 
troduced to three strangers in the 

members of the from 
the 
with the rest and listened—joining 


room whose windows 


ivy quilts and 


were 


ecess had come at 
league 


ore; then took his place at 


and then with a word or two—as 
‘ussed the plans for the assassina- 
of Abraham Lincoln at the Calvert 
Depot in Baltimore, on February 
The plans were fully matured ex- 
for the the 
shot. 
story of Allan Pinkerton 
his proofs of the conspiracy be- 
Lincoln in the Continental Hotel 
hiladelphia, on the night of Feb- 
21st; of the spiriting of Mr. Lin- 
t of Harrisburg 
to Philadelphia in a private train— 


iim 


selection of person to 


how 


next evening 


with telegraph wires 
eut off from all 
the outside world; 
passage through Baltimore in the 
f night; the safe arrival of 


Harrisburg, 
grounded. lay 
nication with 


and 


’resident-elect, accompanied by Allan 
n and Colonel Lamon, in Wash- 


at six o’clock in 
lay he Baltimore, 
been told again and again, but Tim- 
Webster’s part is known to but few. 
t two months later Webster was 
in Maryland; Sumter had _ been 
CXXI.—No. 725.—95 


the 


was expected in 


WEBSTER: 


morning of 


SPY. 
fired the Sixth 

Regiment had been attacked in the streets 
of Baltimore; the On 
April 21st prominent men of 
Chicago entrusted the Pinkerton Agency 
with the 
communicatii 
and 


upon ; 


war had be fun, 


several 


important 
Lincoln, 


delivery of some 
President 
] 


elected 


ms to 
Timothy as his 
into 
lining, and 


Pinkert 
inessenger. ‘The sewed 
his coat 
he set out. 
Washington 


city 


papers were 
] 


collar and his vest 


intents a be- 


all 


railroad 


was to 
leaguered bridge 
about Baltimore had been burned by the 
order of the Baltimore 
tracks were torn up, telegraph wires cut, 
and the Potomac blockaded; the 
wagon roads were picketed, the country- 


; every 
authorities ; 
even 


side swarmed with spies and zealots of 
the Southern 
munication with the North was destroyed, 
and no might pass in the direction 
of Washington or Baltimore 
rigid examination. 

At the Sus the train could 
go no farther, and Webster, with the few 
rowed the river 
Grac thence each 
For fifty 


cause; practically all com- 
one 


without a 
rie hanna 


passengers, 
to Havre de 
man had to shift fi 
dollars the 


wagon agreed to 


was across 
from 
vr himself. 
driver of a covered road- 
take Webster and an 
said he bearer 
of despatches to the British consul, as 
At Perrymans- 
ville they were halted by a cavalryman in 
uniform of Webster’s old company, 
but a stranger to him; before they could 
be questioned or 


Englishman, who was 


passengers to Baltimore. 
the 


searched, a second 
up, and to Webster’s 
enized him, hailed 
hat was better, un- 
pass to Baltimor 
the Englishman that 
journeyed along he grew more 
and more friendly, until at length, led 
mn > Webster, he confided that he 
the cause of the 


important 


cavalryman rode 


ereat relief rec and 


him genially, and, 
hesitatingly gave a 
S« impressed was 


as they 


ngaged in 
1d bore with him 
Southern sympathizers living 
in Washi 


Baltim« re 


ngton. 

and the two were boon com- 
panions; they spent the night there, and 
Webster, meeting many of the acquaint- 
ances of two months previous, had no dif- 
ficulty, with their ready help, in procur- 
1 ther wagon to carry them on to 
Washington. All morni they drove, 


ing 


or arn 
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] fi | nort 
uid hind no opp irtu- 


his companion. But as 

- dinner at the Twelve-Mile 

end of their journey al- 

he chance came. Across 

from them sat a man 

cognized and whom he 

ew to be : ion man; fortunately the 

recognitio } n ial The meal 

isuspecting Englishman was 

{ ut ft the vay, and then Webster 
hurriedly told 


ended; the wi 


this acquaintance who he 
as and what he wished done. The man 
alloped away toward the city. Presently 
coy and deeoyed leisurely drove on 
agall toward a trap; at the outskirts 
of Washington they were halted. 

No one is permitted to enter the city 
vithout being examined,” politely ex- 
plained the lieutenant of the guard. The 
Englishman saw the indignant Webster 
locked into a cell; then, in spite of his 
protests, he too was led away and locked 

n few minutes Webster was re- 

and he hurried into the city, di- 

the Whit House. President 

In with amused interest watched 

im take off his coat and vest, rip them 
pen, and remove the letters. When, at 
the President’s request, Webster re turned 


he following morning, he received the 
hanks of the President, not alone for 
he letters he had brought, but for the 
rest of the Englishman, whose de- 


spatehes, President Lineoln said, were of 
the greatest importance, and revealed 
menacing disaffection in Washington it- 
self He then gave Webstcr several mes- 
sages, and asked that they be telegraphed 
as soon as he should reach an office 
from which they could be sent in safety. 
One of these telegrams was to George 
B. MeClellan, president of the Eastern 
Division of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road, who had just been appointed Major- 
General of Volunteers in Ohio; the other 
message was a request that Allan Pinker- 
ton come to Washington to eonfer with 
the President and the Seeretary of War 
on the question of organizing a military 
secret service. 

Fate from the very first seems to have 
marked this man, Timothy Webster, for 
a great war spy. At every turn his 
destiny flung down before him some new 
strand, which he unhesitatingly picked up 
and twisted into the rope of cireumstance 


which one day was to hang hi: 
temporary laying aside of his ty 
become a special policeman duri 
gayety of the Exposition; the ch: 
troduction there to Allan Pinkert 
master wh as to train hin 

craft; the simple assignment t 


railroad property—by whicl 


swiftly shifted into the heart of 
conspiracy and to the position of 
but military spy; then—while st 
private employ—a mere carrier of 
—he had been forced by chance, 
ease of the Englishman, again 
informer and spy for his govern 
and now, by the order of the Pr 
of the United States, he bore thé 
telegram which was to result ir 
tablishment of that service in whi 
was to perish. 

Allan Pinkerton, under the 
querre * Major E. J. Allen.” org 
and commanded the first military 
service of the Federal army. Ti 
Webster, without question, follow: 
chief and former employer into thi 
field; within a few days he had 
one of the most remarkable car 
which there is record in that rema 
service. Almost from the first 
cupied that most dangerous | 
known in warfare, the double sp; 
man who serves two masters, whx 
water on both shoulders. He serv 
South with the knowledge of the N 
he gave that he might in greater m¢ 
take; he betrayed, with permissio1 
Federal government in little thing 
order that his opportunities in the | 
federacy might be for a more ec 
betraval. He was all things 
Southern men—an actor of a 
sand roles; unerringly he read 
acter almost at a_ glance, shr 
chose his rdle—his bait—as an 
selects his fly from the many in hi 
book, and cunningly made his ¢a 
that personality which bid fair 
his quarry into trustfulness; where 
would he h oked his man. 

In Alabama they would have mad 
colonel of a regiment; in Baltin 
was a member of the “ Knights of 
erty”; Kentucky, Tennessee, Alal 
Mississippi, Virginia, Maryland—he 
known to the foremost citizens of 
principal cities, and to the comma 





TIMOTHY WEBSTER: 


f camps and fortifications and 
an ardent Confederate who 
important work for the Cause; 

last, as his position strengthened 
those persons who vouched for 

re men of greater influence, he 
trusted emissary of the Con- 
War Department in Richmond. 
as no more dangerous Union spy 
the Confederacy. 
nnection with the Lincoln as- 
ym conspirators was the chief, 
the sole, means of accomplishing 
For the most part the mem- 
plot were men of position 
ide acquaintance throughout the 
and Webster, who was believed 
fled to avoid arrest, as had many 
others, now went to those of his 
conspirators who had returned to 


ymansville and Baltimore. He did 


for their help—instead: 
m going to attempt to get South,” 
‘ perhaps I can do you some 
there—at least carry letters to 
they may be safely postec; per- 


‘ring others back to you.” 


they gladly gave him letters to 


sted, or to be delivered in person in 


‘ities to which he was going—let- 


hat in effect said, “Open sesame; 


r friend, is already proved.” And 
nfederates of Memphis and Bowl- 


reen and Louisville, Mobile and 


lle, and later of Richmond itself, 
ed him, and he charmed them 
he was introduced among their 
and loaded down with letters 
lelivered when he should go north 
He was working within a circle, 


ing an endless chain; it seems very 


credentials for any time or place! 


ll these letters, whether going south 


rY 


ing north, stopped in transit at 
idquarters of Allan Pinkerton, and 
ad, and their contents copied, be- 
ing resealed and allowed to con- 


on their journey. There was no 


to his capacity for ‘gaining in- 
ion for the Union. Yet each trip 

made was like a cumulative 
—only a question of repetition to 


in certain death. 


thy Webster served the Union for 


twelve months; and the record of 


onth would in itself furnish ample 


ial for an entire story. 


1 


In a Pennsylvania city—Pittsburg— 
he was mistaken for a Confederate spy 
and nearly lynched by a hot-headed mob 
from which he was saved only by the op- 
portune arrival of Allan Pinkerton, To- 
gether, backed against the wall, with 
drawn revolvers, they held off the mob, 
until the chic f ol police rescued and 
identified them. 


In Tennessee, on his very first trip 
into the Confederacy, he incurred the 
suspicion of a member of a committee 
of safety—of which each community was 
well supplied to investigate and question 
strangers. He was “shadowed” from 
city to city; and at last took a train for 
Chattanooga, though he did not wish to 
go there; he dared not start north until 
the man had been disposed of. It almost 
seemed as though his mind had been 
read; the man—he had entered the same 
car with Webster—was now for the first 
time in company with another. The 
train had gone but a few miles when 
a lady came and sat down beside Web- 
ster. Presently, without looking at him, 
she whispered: “I am no enemy to a 
Union man. I have overheard two men 
ay that if you try to go north they will 

> you; they believe vou are a Yankee 
spy.” He whispered his thanks, but she 
did not speak to him again. At a way- 
station he got off and walked up and 
down beside the train. The two men 
also got off. and he felt them stealth- 
ily watching 

‘Conductor,” he said, in a loud voice, 
“tell me a good hotel in Humboldt; | 
must stop there several days.” 

[he train reached Humboldt in a 
deluge of rain. Webster and those pas- 
sengers alighting there scurried for the 
shelter of the station; almost at th 
door there stood a heap of baggage, 
and Webster darted behind it; he sav 
his men—blinded by the dashing rain, 
and certain that he was ahead of them 
in across the street and into the hotel 
» had intended to take his old train the 
moment it should start; but when it was 
about to pull out, a north-bound train 
arrived, and when it left Humboldt for 
the north Timothy Webster was on board. 


r 
TT 
il 


He never saw the two men again. 
Back in Baltimore once more, Webster, 
his 


position greatly strengthened by the 
results of his Southern trip, assumed the 
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part of a gentleman of wealth and leisure; 


he silver i th st suite of rooms at 
drove a fine span of 
special purpose for 

dle; Baltimore, though 
martial la and with several of 


Fort 


openly 


ce1tizens 


ner 1! confined in 
MeclHienry—because f their to 
sed Southern timents 


erousiy active 11 secret 


Webster, as in 


conspiracy . w 


deracy. the case of 


the Lineoln as expected to 


reach the leaders of hatever rganiza- 


the re, He gave 
ostensible pus 


, °7 
enabi d, whilk 


tions might be bloekade- 


running as his and 
Balti- 


about 


} 
less, 


. . © 
as thus making 


more his he adquarters, to travel 
Maryland, where he adde d 
his a 
gained much in- 
Washington. 
Dangerous though it was, necessity com- 
pe lled him to 
ton and 


there 


through 


many useful dupes to staff of Con- 


assistants, al 


fede rate 
formation for Pinkerton in 
uently to Pinker- 
last 


was 


report tre 
receive his instructions. At 
the thing that 
most to be feared: he was observed going 
stealthily the 
quarters ; 


oeeurred very 


into secret service head- 


and next day, in Baltimore, as 
the 


friends gathered about the bar, 


he stood in centre of a group of 
the door 
opened, and there entered a man known 
to all present as a brawler, a “ rough ”— 
Ziel r by name—one of the le ad rs in 
the attack on the Massachusetts troops. 
“Ha! Webster!” he *T have 
heen looking for you!” Then, turning 
the “This man has fooled 
He is 


abs« )- 


erik d. 


group 


in Baltimore long enough. 
spy.” There 


then 


moment of 
half a dozen 
Put him out! 


was a 

stillness, voices 

eried: ‘ He’s drunk! We 
Webster !” 

* Ask where he was 

there 
involuntary 


now 
last 


was 


him night,” 


sneered, and silence 


silence of sus- 
picion. 

“In Washington,” Webster said, calm- 
ly. “These gentlemen all had 
heen there.” 
him 
rer dramatically—* go 


knew I 


"Zigler pointed his fin- 
into the office of 
the chief of the Yankee detective force!” 
Webster stared at him coldly. “ You 
lie!” he said. 
And then there occurred the most for- 
tunate thing that could have happened; 


vieler sprang furiously at Webster, who 


*‘] saw 


struck him a swift, clean-cut blow 
which sent him rolling on tl 
; 

, as he leaped up with a knife 
hand, Webster drew a revolver and 
the man before be could take a ste] 
“Go!” 


*(;0: or 


he said, in a tense, ever 
I will surely kill you!” 
word Zigler 
A dozen 

the shoulder, 


cheere 


turned and left 
hands clapped Wi 

his 
d him enthusiastically. 


said, sorrowfull 


out a 
room. 


trusting 


* Gentk men,” he 


; 


I have done 


man that he should try t 


cannot imagine what 
injure me 
But so far from injury the affair ; 
the respect and 
he was held. In a short 
invited to 
of Liberty.” 

This 
mummeries of a secret society, coml 
intent against the Unior 

effective work for the ¢ 

Webster 
much ceremony. 

Before th 
astounded to 


ly inereased admir: 
in which 
he was join the “K 


organization, together wit] 
a deadly 
some very 


federacy. was initiated 


} 
over 


meeting 
learn the extent t 
this organization had been advanced 
which he sat 
horse within the walls of Troy; th 
about him, the dragons’ teeth sow: 
Northern soil. The “ Knights of 
erty ” were in direct communicatio1 
the Confederate authorities in R 
mond; branch organizations of m¢ 
strength seattered throug 
Maryland; in Baltimore were hidde 
thousand which, a 
signal, would be put in the hands « 
thousand Maryland, who 
down on Washington from 
north as the Confederate army advar 
upon it from the south; all that 
needed the landing of a Sout! 
army on the Maryland shore. Such 
the statements of the Knights, and 
their plans. Webster attended the n 
ings for several weeks, and became k1 
speaker who 
He was able t 
secret service agents 


was 


room in was the vw 


less were 
stands of arms, 
men of 


Swe ep 


was 


impassioned 


eagerly listened to. 
several of the 


as an 


the league by directing therh to mak 
acquaintance of several of the met 
whom Webster had marked as being 
shrewd than the others and more | 
to vouch for neweomers; when his 
had so established themselves in th 
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regular 
the outer door, 
lans were ct mplete. On 
these men ere standi! 
beter made an address; 
the speech grew mor 
boyant, until the perora- 
the shouted words “ —the 
f the city of Washing- 
as the cue; the room was 
filled with Fede ral soldiers. 


no resistance—only a tumult 


and a seurrying about in the 


The “ Knights of Liberty” as an 
l. 


t10n Was de strove 


mths passed swiftly; the sum- 


gone and the autumn was 


to its close before Timothy Web- 


mo 


1 
a 


I 


} 
eb 


¢ 


o! 


nt 
ent 


d Richmond for the first time; 
ft Baltimore for Richmond al- 
iediately after the betrayal of 


Knights of Liberty ”; his friends— 


had not been imprisoned—in 
that he was fleeing to escape 
rrest, aided him to the utmost 
bility. When he ran the block- 
nion gunboats and patrols in 
nae, he carried a heavy mail 
into Virginia—mail from which 
had been extracted in the office 
ief of the secret service. The 
this trip are embodied in a 
by Allan Pinkerton: 


first visit of Timothy Webster to 


was highly suecessful. Not only 
le many friends in that city, who 
of service to him on subsequent 
the information he derived was 


ly valuable. He was able to report 


rT 


1 +} 
ol 


and 


apn 


est v 


ectly the number and_ strength 
ie rebel capital, to estimate the 
troops and their sources of sup- 
also the forts between that city 


Manassas Junction, and his notes_of the 


y of the country were of the 
alue. 


ir times he made the trip from 


more 


th 


and, 


3 
l uy 

} 
ied 
Dey 


ere, 


to Richmond. He never made 
e Federal aid which was at his 
but he risked death from Union 
surely as did any Confederate 


-runner. In Baltimore he was 


on as a here; in Richmond, as 
employee of the Confederate 
artment; for, after his second 
he was employed by Judah P. 


Benjamin, Secretary of War. 

despatches ind the ~ underg! 

and to obtain intormation Wa 
} >. Wy 

and Baltimore; on one occasi 


ceived t 


he personal thanks of the 

y ot the Confederacy 
irnished to Webster by the ¢ 

War Department enabled | 
gO herever he wished, and he made 
long journey into Kentucky and Ten- 
seemed to be no limit to 

measure to his success. 

intil at the very last 
was he i imminent danger of arrest. 
In the fortifications of Richmond he met 
Zigler face to facee—Zigler, whom he had 
struck and to whom he had given the 
lie and discredited in Baltimore; now, 
the spy met him, a Confederate lieutenant 
at his post. Both men stood looking at 
each other, their hands on their revolvers. 

‘What are you doing here, Webster?’ 
Zigler slowly asked. 

‘IT am here to deliver a letter from 
his father to your friend John Bowen; 
as you probably know, he is ill of fever 
at Manassas,” Webster said, pleasantly. 

“Let me see the letter!” 

As he returned the letter, Zigler held 

it his hand. “ Webster,” he said, “ I ones 
thought you were a spy: I was wrong.” 

Webster heartily grasped his hand; he 

ureau, and laughed as he went away. 

was the same wherever’ he went, 
whatever he did—all things worked for 
his advantage; unsought information, in 
valuable to the Union, came to him at 
least expected moments; he had only to 
stretch out his hand to take it. <A sur- 
veon deserting from the Union army be- 
came his companion in an effort to cross 
into Virginia. The landlord of the hotel 
at Leonardtown, Maryland, to whom 
Webster was well known, urged him to 
help the surgeon in every way, for—* He 
is carrying letters to our War Depart- 
ment!” The letters never got any nearer 
to Richmond; in fact, next day they 
went the other direction—to Washing- 
ton. In Leonardtown there was station- 
ed another member of the secret service, 
John Secobel—a negro. That evening 
as Webster chatted with the landlord 
establishing a solid alibi the doctor, 
strolling about in the dusk, was seized 
from behind and robbed; he staggered 
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back to the hotel in terrible distress meeting continued, then broke 
and excitement. order that those who had come fro: 
“ But,” said Webster, soothingly, “vou away might steal back to their a 
can doubtless give a verbal summary of before dawn. The president 
what was in your papers ¢” League took the stolen papers a 
“ They were sealed,” the surgeon groan- ried them safely to Washington. 
d. “I know no more of the contents So perilous was Websters | 
than you do.” Thus, Secretary Benjamin even from the very beginning of h 
rever missed some information which that, for his greater safety, he was 
ild have been extremely useful had to but few of his fellow opx 
reached him. The surgeon and Web- Thus it happened that in Baltimor 
ster, who still proffered consolation, pro- his return from his first Richmo: 
ceeded arm in arm to Richmond. he was arrested as a spy—as 
In finding a trusty messenger to carry federate spy—by a Federal agent: 
the stolen letters to Washington, Webster ster was in a cell for a day and 
met with one of the strangest experi- before he could get word to Pinke: 
ences of his career. At midnight he order his release; when the order 
had slipped away from the hotel and had _ it was not for a release, but for 
joined his negro. spy, Scobel, who could cape. To avoid suspicion Webst 
not be spared from his own work in permitted to make a _ sensational 
Leonardtown to deliver the papers. To- from the wagon in which he was 
eether they passed out of the sleeping driven ostensibly to Fort Mell 
wn and into the dark fields; at a there was a mock pursuit, and 
is house, with boarded windows and night he crept to the home of on 
ing roof, thev stopped and knocked Confederate friends and bes ged 
oftly; Seobel’s whispered password ad- from the Yankees. To his friends lx 
mitted them, and they entered. The as one returned from the dead: 
staircase was gone, but a rope ladder was’ feasted and féted him in secret, a1 
let down to them; the room to which they him hidden until he could ma 
climbed covered the entire second story; “escape” to Richmond. 
the only light came from a lantern which The accounts of his capture 
stood on a barrel draped with an Amer- cape as printed in the Baltimor 
ican flag. They earefully picked a way ican and the Gazette of Noveml 
between huddled figures; they were ne- 1861, must have given Timothy 
ss. Webster could see those seated amusement. 
about the lantern—the rest merged Christmas morning Webster left \' 
the gloomy shadows until only a/ ington for his third journey t 
lling eyeball or a slight movement! mond. He had climbed the | 


howed that the room was filled with| Suecess, had passed, unwitting, 01 


YY 


en, silent, watchful men, seated row \ crest, and now commenced the 
after row upon the floor. It was a meet- \ ney down the side upon which 
ing of one of the branches of the “ Loyal the shadow. 

ue”’—the secret organization of At Leonardtown, Maryland, hi 

s banded together against the Con-_ starting-point, he was met by bad 
federacy Reports were made by those his usual route across the Poton 
who had had commissions assigned the m been discovered by the Federals, a 
r who had visited other lodges of the watched. But his stanch friend, 
League; then Webster was called on for lord Moore, assured him that all 
an address. Here at last he might be yet lost—a new route had been deve! 
loquent for, instead of against, the Flag. only, in return for its being shov 
and his low-spoken, burning words roused he must escort to Richmond the f: 
the emotional negroes to an intense pitch of two Confederate officers, whic 
f excitement: they gathered about him, been entrusted to the care of the 
each trying to catch his hand—some weep- landlord of Leonardtown. 
ing, some ealling on God to bless the That night, after a hard ride, th 
vork of this man who fought for them party—-Webster, two ladies, three 
nd for the Union. For two hours the children, and the boatman—put out 





TIMOTHY WEBSTER: 


for the pac 
the count 
1, an aceurate 
and loeation of t] 
probable pla 
ugn- indubitable 
Federal officer ha 
Ailan Pinkerton 
as able, by ide: 
est the author 
tom——win 
gave Webster at last proceeded to | 
rain mond, and, though still suffering f1 
the 


? 


1arrowly escaped being hanged. 


rheumatism, indomitably continued from 
t] his j south. 
of January he as back 
vith a large mail, which 
and despatches from 
( Benjamin, General Winder, 
eould and others high in the C 
eraft from being he br 
n board, and Webster military 
ehildren i his arms, as Nashvil 


ashing rain, the 
and drove full 
nfedk racy ; 


eonditix 


ashore He was 
1ist- return Rich- 
Vii » be his last journey. 
to shore; then, Thi he did not go alone; he had 

shivering so that he 
he led his wretched 
l light. For more 
iled through the under- 


Four times he 


Hattie ing 


woman 


of the secret service; she had 


tant 
Sta 


been in Richmond several time 
to Timothy 
rough, soggy ground, « i ‘evious visits. Webster, 
reached he hat Hattie Lewis 
They company him, received his chi 
the women and_ assent, and he and the girl er 
bed: Webster, Potomac wet her—that much 
in a tattered blanket on the + ] 
before the fire. Half unconscious 
t he did, he picked 1 
vrapped il 


le to trace week 
time they crossed the river, 
ip a small Timothy Webster and Hattie Lewis had 
in oiled silk; it had evi- disapp ared completely. 
dropped by one of the ladies The days passed into weeks, and still 
moved part of her wet cloth- no tidings. 
oted dully that it was address¢ 1 
iry Benjamin, and he thrust 
et into a slit in his coat lining. 


Fredericks} 


been 


“My anxiety,” Mr. Pinkerton writes, 


‘was equally shared by General McClellan, 
with whom Webster was a great favorite, 
irg, which they reach- and who placed the utmost reliance on his 
xt day by steamer, Webster could reports. One evening, early in February, 
. . . he ! . . e > ane lviaer e 
arther: he was seized with in- the General called on me, and advised th 
° . . sending f one -ssenger yr tw for the 
ry rheumatism, and was ill for : ne. oF Oe saat ig ti ora a : 
an sole purpose of hunting up Webster, or find- 

women heartlessly left him be- .; bate ta Be 

, ing some trace of him. 
women whose lives he had 

ally at the cost of his own. Pryce Lewis and John Seully—old 
) more than just that he should 


me mbers of the Chicag ) force were 
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chosen ; the y knew Webster well, and they 
experienced had 
already proved their worth in the service. 


were spies, men who 
Yet in this case a worse choice could not 
have been made; for these men had been 
used in th 


ae arch the 


early days of the war to 
houses of families suspected 
o1 disloyalty to the government; several 
of these families had been required by the 
authorities to leave Washington, and had 
been transported South: this the 


flaw in the armor of Seully and Lewis. 


was 


Their particular danger was appreciated 
by their chief, who questioned deserters, 
from Rich- 
mond regarding these expelled families; 
he learned that the Morton family of 
Florida had returned to that State, and 
the Philips had left Richmond for South 
Carolina. ‘This cleared the for 
and Seully; safely crossed 
into Virginia, then they, too, disappeared. 
It was months after Webster had 
left Washington before Allan Pinkerton 
heard of any of his agents again. 

Lewis and Seully had little difficulty 
in reaching Richmond, and still less in 
Webster's Elated 
with which they had found 
two, without ym- 
nunicate secretly with Webster, hurried 
o the Monumental Hotel, and 
hown to his room. They found him in 
bed, the mere shadow of his former self, 
weak and and still 

tensely rheursatism—still 


prisoners, and contrabands 


way 
Lewis they 


two 


inding whereabouts. 
vy the ease 
lim, the waiting to ec 


were 


emaciated, suffering 
mak- 
for his rescue of helpless 
Let it be remem- 
the presence of Scully and 
Richmond had 
thereby. 

Hattie 


ster’s sister, 


from 
ing payment 
and children. 
that 
Lewis in 


women 
bere d 
been brought 
about 
Web- 
him 
sewing by 


posed as 
had nursed 
illness, sat 


La wis, who 


and who 
during his entire 
his bedside was one 
Richmond friends, 
The two 
presence of the un- 


the window, and at 
of his 


t cheer the 


stanch come 


invalid. secret 
service men, in the 
‘onfederate, greeted 


uspecting ( were 


formally—as they 
Webster a letter written by Allan 


Pinkerton a 


mere acquaintances; 
ive 
letter purporting to come 
from one of Webster’s Baltimore friends, 
warning him to return by another route, 

» Yankees were watching his old one 
Webster read the letter 


“T’m 


» capture him. 


and passed it to his friend Pierce. 
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being well taken care of, you 
said, lightly. But he was secret 
mayed at the coming of his fel] 
and they, intuitively 
had in 


feeling t 
soine way 
plans, were ill at and cor 
in manner; the call was short 
and they made the additional m 
leaving before did, thus 
Webster no warn tl 
keep away. 

With rare fatuity they return 
again had the mi 
to find a Confederate visitor, no | 
an officer from the Provost-Mars 
office, Captain MeCubbin, a mar 
friendship the politic Webster ha 
gently cultivated and entirely 


run counter 


ease 


Pierce 
chance to 


morning, and 


interview was more pleasant tl] 
MeCubl 
friendly soul and a good talker 
not until he was leaving that he 
pleasantly whether they had 
themselves to the office of the P: 
Marshal. They had not—they ] 
examined by Major Beale at the P 
and their passports having been a} 
they had not thought it necessary, 
said. It was most Met 
told them—but any time within 
iwo would do. MeCubbin left, a 
ster urged them to see the P 
Marshal, obtain his permit, 
leave Richmond. 

They called next day at th 
General Winder, commander 
of Richmond; 


of the previous day. 


necessary, 


] 
and 


examinatio1 
searching one, as was to be expect 
his manner pleasant and court 
story was thoroughly prepared, 
answered his questions readily; 


his 


eral expressed himself entirel) 
shook hands with them, and wish 
good day. Greatly pleased, they | 


to relieve Webster’s anxiety by 

and to bid hi 
Hardly were they seated, wl 
had 
them from General Winder’s offic 
to question them 


him their success, 
by. 
ofiicer—who undoubted], 
regarding som 
point in their examination. Wh 
man had Webster struggled 
sitting posture. “~ Leave the city 
the city!” he cried. “The co 
that man means that you 
ly suspected !” 

They tried t 


rone 


n 
' 


} 
| 
I 


reassure him, « 
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TIMOTHY WEBSTER: 


iterview with Wind 
e, the door 
st’s detectives entered, 
Chase Morton, whos 
ton had been 

They had dreamed of dan- 
and found their feet on 
that instant 
felt the 


* but while 
opened and one of 
accom- 
home in 
searched by Lewis 
awoke 
of the gallows; in 
en and a woman rope 
heir necks. 

lost his 


rose and walked out of the 


complete ly wits: with- 
rd he 
or; Lewis stolidly faced an intro- 
and joined in commonplaces of 
until presently he said good- 
Wel left the room. In 
I] he was joined by Seully, who had 
‘covered his composure; 
about to descend the stairs 
nfederate detective stepped out of 


ster and 


easure rec 


were 


room and quietly placed them 


arrest: other detectives. by whom 


closed 


escorted to 


suse had been surrounded, 
them and they 


ral Winder’s office. There 


with positiveness identified them 


were 


young 


leral secret service agents, and they 
to Henrico Jail; 
vs they lay there. apparently for- 
then Seully was taken away, and 


nt immediately 


not return. 

is, half crazed by the uncertainty 
lly’s fate his ultimate 
ined with his fellow prisoners in 
| plan to 


and own 


break from the poorly 


rded jail; most of them escaped into 


for 
the 
Chickahominy; 
they were 


intry, where they wandered 


days, suffering horribly in 
frozen swamps of the 
tle groups recaptured— 

and three companions last of all— 
ght back to the city. 


confinement, 


placed in soli- 


and heavily ironed. 


days later Lewis was led to trial. 
ster-—not daring to make _ in- 


absolutely nothing of his 
friends from the the de- 
es had followed and Seulls 
f the room, until, days afterward, 
i that they had 


aceused of being 


s—knew 
time that 
Lewis 
id in a newspaper 
arrested and wer 
then came an order from 
Provost-Marshal, demanding the let- 
hich had brought to him by 
en. Scully was the first to be placed 
rial, and Webster was called on to 

but Webster too ill to be 
t. CXX1.—No 


spies ~ 


been 


was 


724 —96 


moved, an: ‘ourt adjourned to his 
He had 
known the men slightly since April, 1861, 
in Baltimore, he testified; they 


were regarded as earnest secessionists ; he 


i the ¢ 


bedside to take his evidence. 


there 


their being connected 


States 


nothing of 
the 


way 


knew 


with United government in 
knew nothing further than that 
they had unexpectedly appeared in Rich- 
the letter: that all. 


members of the court had gone, 


any 


mond with 


When the 


was 


Webster fainted. 
The positive identification of the two 


prisoners by members of the Morton fam- 
ily convicted them; Webster, a few days 
later, read that had 

senteneed to be hanged within one week 
from the 


position had been 


his friends been 


passing of sentence. His own 
compromised, and some 
of his friends began to fall away, but no 
made against him, and it 


charge was 


seemed that he was to escape. 

After sentence 
Seully were confined in Castle Godwin, 
cells; they 
other since they had been parted in Hen- 
Jail, Seully, 


iHness, pleaded to be 


was passed, Lewis and 


in separate had not seen each 
serious 
allowed to see his 
brought to him. 
The condemned men were left alone, and 
presently Seully, 
said that he had 
as a Catholic, he 
ceive absolution 


rico and feigning 


comrade. Ley is was 


hesitation, 
sent for a priest, that, 
must confess and 
he died. Lewis 
took instant alarm Would Webster’s 
name have to be mentioned, he 
Seully did not know; 
was greatly disturbed. 

Pryce Lewis pleaded with him. “ Do 
not speak of Webster, John!” he begged. 

“T tell you I do not know what I will 
have to say.” Seulls 
And while they still 
priestly appearance came 
lowed Lewis 
back to cell for 
As at last he was being hurried through 


with some 
re- 


before 


asked. 
he grew sullen and 


answered, irritably. 
argued, a man of 
and Seully fol- 


him away. was not taken 


his ow1 several hours. 
the halls. Lewis passed detectives bring 
i i and a 
the lan- 


shadow Ss, he 


ing in two prisoners—a 

In the 
with their 
eould not be sure—could 
Webster and 
What had Seully done? 


man 
dim light of 
shifting 


woman. 
terns, 
only be afraid: 


Hattie 


, 


mas it La wis ° 


Allan 
with the Army 


Pinkerton—“* Major 
of the Potomac. 


Allen ”— 


was before 
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Yorktown on the Peninsula; in the midst 
f a hard campaign he searcely for an 
hour forgot his missing men, but all his 
inquiries failed, until in a captured 
Richmond paper he read that the Yankee 
ies, Seully and Lewis, were sentenced 
be hanged. Then, before he could 

ke a move in their behalf, came the 
ore bitter news that they were respited 
or having implicated the chief spy of 
them all—Timothy Webster. Immediate 
Mr. Pinkerton, accompanied by Colonel 
Key of General MeClellan’s staff, hurried 

Washington. 


Lincoln was readily seen, and he, too, 

vith sympathy for the unfartunate 
omised to call a special session of 
abinet to consider the case that eve- 

In the evening the Cabinet was 

ind after a full discussion of the 

vas decided that the only thing 

be done was to authorize the 

Secretary of War to communicate with the 
ebel authorities on the subject He was 
rected to authorize General Wool to send 
flag-of-truce boat, or by telegraph, a mes 

to Jefferson Davis. representing that 
pursued by the Federal govern 

add heretofore been 

forbearing; that in many cases 

ns had been released after a short 

ement. and that in no instance had 

one so charged been tried for his life, 
sentenced to death The message con 
eluded th the decided intimation. that if 
he Confederate government proceeded to 
their sentence of death into execution, 
government would initiate a 

retaliation which would amply 


ath of the men now held 


Stanton expressed in strong 

linen to assist Webster to 

of the resources of the govern- 

was but little disposed to assist 

others. who had betraved their com- 


panion to save their own lives. 


Did they, of a certainty, “ betray their 
ompanion to save their own lives ”? 

Seully was a Catholic. and, under seal 
of the confessional, said to a man whom 
he believed to be a priest (and who was 
not) some thing which implicated Webster. 

Lewis and Seully did confess, and their 


confession saved their lives 
harm innocently had been done 
Let this terrible story be 
swiftly to its more terrible end 
The trial of Timothy Webster 
spy, was immediately begun by 
court; the man was still so six 
could not be moved, and his tria 
first held in the prison. From t] 
ning there was no hope and he 
yet instead of sinking he str 
grew physically stronger until 
take his place at the bar. H 
made a wonderful impression 
he became magnificent in his 
nity and his quiet, simple fe: 
He was what he was, and had 
which he had do i 


ne, tor a 
civle, and now he was 


rive 
greater than his own to _ be: 
until the end. 

So different from the swift. 
thereby more merciful—eo 
this trial “by process of la 
its weary length for three weel 
after witness was examined; | 
Seully on the stand faced their 
and by their testimony—w1 
them and given in anguisl 
hanged. And though he had 
who fought an able fight’ for 


though the Federal goverm 


vened a special session o! 
and threatened bitter 

though the woman who 

Hattie Lewis——besought th 
President of the Confederac 
cede for him, yet Timothy We 
was justly convicted and just]: 

On the 29th of April, 1862, 
by a great coneourse of soldier 
citizens at Camp Lee—the 
Grounds cf Richmond—the first 
the Rebellion was executed. 

“  . . The knot came undor 
and they earried him back wu 
seaffold; as he stood swaying on th: 
for the second time, he eried, fro 
the black hood, ‘I suffer a double di 


Hattie Lewis was imprisoned 
year, Lewis and Scully for twent 
months, and were then set free. 





“Sisters Under 


BRANDER 


7 [E light March rain, which had 
een intermittent all the morn- 
ng. ceased falling before Minnie 


i] 


m and her mother had reached 
Avenue. The keen wind sprang 
n, and a patch of blue sky ap- 
here and there down the vista 
enty-third Street, as they were 
westward. There was even a 
ion of sunshine far away over 
Jersey hills. 
two ladies closed their umbrellas, 
the west wind had made it hard 
m to hold. 
believe that we are going to have 
sant afternoon, after all,” said Mrs. 


ryson. “Perhaps we had _ better 


\ 


down here and get all our shop- 
lone to-day.” 

ist as you say, mamma,” the daugh- 
inswered, a little listlessly, accus- 
| to accept all her mother’s sudden 
es of plan. 

v turned the corner and went a 
way down the avenue, as the brakes 
ip-town train scraped and squeaked 
it stopped at the station high above 
heads. 

Ifenryson paused to look into one 

broad windows of a gigantic store. 
Minnie,” she said, solemnly, “ I don’t 
e hats are going to be any smaller 
summer, in spite of all they say in 
pers. 

t doesn’t seem like it,” responded 
daughter, perfunctorily. She had 


idy bought her own hat for the spring, 


just then her mind was wandering 
field. She was dutifully accompany- 


her mother for a morning’s shop- 
. although she would rather have had 
ime to herself, so that she could think 
the question that was puzzling her. 


f 


r mother continued to peer into 
vindow, comparing the hats with 
nother, and Minnie’s attention was 
ted by a little girl of eight who 
ed almost at her side and stamped 


Their Skins” 
MATTHEWS 


three times on the iron cover of an open- 
ing in the sidewalk, nearly in front of 
the window where the two ladies were 
standing. After giving this signal the 
child drew back; and in less than a min- 
ute the covers opened wide, and then an 
elevator began to rise, bringing up a 
middle-aged man begrimed with oil and 
coal-dust. 

“ Tlello, dad!” eried the child. 

“Hello, kid!” he answered. “ How’s 
mother?” 

* She’s better,” the girl answered. 
* Not so much pain.” 

“ That’s good,” the man responded. 
‘An’ the doctor’s been, an’ he says 
she’s doin’ fine,” the child continued. 
“Maybe she can get up for good next 
week.” 

‘That ’ll be a sight for sore eves, won't 
it, kid?” the father asked. “ What you 
got for me to-day ?” 

Minnie was listening, although she was 
apparently gazing intently at the shop- 
window. Out of the corner of her eye 
she saw the ehild hand a tin dinner-pail 
to the man who had arisen from the 
depths below. Then she heard the young 
voice particularize its contents. 

“ There’s roast-beef sandwiches I 
made ’em inyself—and pie, apple pie—I 
got that at the bakery—and coffee.” 

“ Coffee, eh?” said the man. “ That’s 
what I want most of all. My throat’s all 
dried up with the dust. Guess I'd better 
begin on that now.” He opened th 
dinner-pail and took a long drink out 
of it “ That’s pretty good, that coffee 
That went right to the spot!” 

‘T made it,” the child explained, 
proudly. 

“Tid you now?” he answered. “ Well, 
it’s as good as your mother’s.” Then a 
bell rang down below: he pulled on on 
of the chains and the elevator began to 
go down slowly. 

‘So long. kid.” he called, as his head 

ink to the level of the sidewalk. 
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Good-by, dad,” she answered, leaning “Tm not the least tired, I assur 
forward; “come home as early as you but I didn’t sleep well last nig! 
Mother ‘ll be so glad to see you.” answered, as she went with her 
child waited until the covers had to the nearest elevator. 

closed over her father, and then When she was left alone, she 

started away. Minnie Henryson little sigh of relief, as though 
watched her as she slipped glad to be able to let her thougl 
enue, avoiding the cars where they would without interr 
and carts ith the skill born of She walked sk wly to the ribbon- 
ong experience. in a far corner of the store, unc 
At last Mrs. He nryson'§ tore herself of the persons upon whom her eves 
he window with its flam- She was thinking of herself and 
“No.” she said, em- own future. She wondered wheth 
n't really believe they’re future was then hanging in the ba 


smaller.” She had early discovered that 


t 


ghter did not answer. She was not very pretty, although her mot! 


the little domestic episode she always telling her that she had 
tnessed; and her sympathy figure; and she had reached th 
the sick woman, laid up in’ twenty-two without having had ai 


nement and waiting through ticular attention from any mai 


rs for her husband’s return. had begun to ask herself wheth« 
sad; and yet she had a man ever would single her out an 
child and a home of her her interested in him and implor 
fuller than the empty to be his wife. And now in tl 


existence of a girl who had nothing to do few months it seemed to her as 
teas, with now and then doubt that Addison Wyngard h 
or the theatre. A_ attentive all through the winter 
and a husband!—what_ girls had noticed it too, and had 
e without them? And _ her about it He had been her | 
at Minnie had just seen three times at the dances of the (¢ 
into the subject of her of One Hundred. And when som: 
] 


alked silent], down the men of that wide circle had got 


sick of he r mothe r. Thursday The atre ( lub, he had 


shopping with her mother and dream might come true. Ther 


aad 


rattled and squeaked on the only after he had found out that s 
ver their heads; the going to be a member. She 
a faint gleam of he had tol he di 
\I h inshine at last illumined the theatre, and that he was 
rayness of the day. The noon- felt he had no right to go oi 
was at its height, and the side- evening. The managing-clerk of 
often so threnged that mother ing law firm could not control hi 
vere separated for a mo- time even after office hours; and 
ied to pick their way had been one night when he was 
her escort at .e Theatre Club 
to the huge depart- of flowers had come at six o’clocl 
were seeking, Mrs. a note explaining that unexpected 
nside the vestibule as ness forced him to break the engag'’ 
on her plan of campaign. And the seat beside her had been 
she promulgated at last, all the evening. 
trv and match those Fven when she canie to the ri 
up and pick out the counter she did what she had t 
¢: mechanically, with her thoughts 
wait for you at the ribbon- straying from her duty of mat 
* the daughter asked. widths and tints. Her mind kept 
it down and I'll come back as caping from the task in hand and 
an. You look a little tired sisted in recalling the incidents o!1 
anvhow.” intimacy with him. 





u 


“SISTERS UNDER THEIR SKINS.” 


ie had nfl her purchases, she Mr. Maguire’s takin’ it terrible. He 


at at the end of the counter, came across the street this morning just 


ppened to be more or less before me, and he had 


his skates on. | 
ist then. Three shop-girls, was waitin’ t 


see him go in the m id- 


gathered to gossip during the gutter. Then he saw the copper on the 
in trade, looked at her casually eat, and he made an awful brace. Gee, 
down, and then went on with | was pinched sure!” 
mversation, which was pitched ~ sR. mith caught on to him,” said 
la key that she could not hi ly the first, sharp voice, 


Willy heard hl i he'd be 
to him, she says, ‘ Willy, again, and » had 


you every time I catch you, 


only the 


she’s rey rted him three times ‘in’ to keep the ring, 
rning already. That ain’t what to She earned it trying to 
iht to do, I don’t think.” keep him straight.” the third 


x] 
d she report him to?” one of the on. “It’s a dead ringer for a diamond, 
ilesladies ” asked. if it ain’t the real thing. He says 

to Mr. Maguire. Once she re- i tid 
Mr. Smith, and he didn’t Two customers came up at this june- 
He just laughed. But ture, and the group of 
talked to Willy some- dissolve. <A series of shrill whistles came 
nu know Willy’s got ! if succession, and a_ fire-engin 

got that cross old 


girl went 


salesladies had to 


down the avenue, followed by a 
Keep; he has to get her hook-and-ladder truek: and the 
: , 


girl with 
of paralyzed milk every day, the kindly voice went over 


toward th 
them, leaving Minnie 
he third of the group broke in: Ilenryson again to her own thoughts. 
Maguire tried it on me once, but She asked herself if she was really 
to him hack, straight from the getting interested in Addison Wyngard. 
I ain’t going to have him And she could not answer her own ques- 
down: 0 uch. I know my tion. Of course it had been 


. don’t f don’t need no little ant to feel that he 


door to look at 


very pleas- 
vas interested in her. 
Irishman to tell me And she thought he really was interested. 
born here. I was, He had told her that he did not like 
ot taking any back talk from his position with Smyth, Mackellar & 
if he has a front like the Hubbard, and a classmate at Columbia 


~4 


had offered him a place with a railroad 
second girl, whose voice was eompanys down in Ts Xas, But he had 


; 


hen remarked: “ Well, I would- said that he hated to give up the law and 

o hard on Mr. Maguire to-day. to leave New York—and all his friends. 
*s got troubles of his own.” And as he said that, he looked at her. 

that?” eried the first of the She had felt that he was implying that 
vhose voice was the sharpest. she was the reason why he was unwilling 
Sadie Jones thrown him down to go. She remembered that she had 

”? laughed lightly as she rejoined that sh 

didn’t know a thing about it till would feel homesick herself if she went 
ornin’, when I saw the ring on her out of sight of the Madison Square 
finger,” the second saleslady ex- Tower. He had answered that ther 
d, delighted to be the purveyor of were other things in New York besides 
rtant information. “Mazie says the Diana, things just as distant and 
didn’t break it off again till last just as unattainable. And to that she 
after he’d brought her back from had made no response. 

Lady Dazzlers’ Mask and Civie. And Then he had told her that he had an- 
vaited till they got into the trolley other classmate in the office of the Cor- 
’ home. An’ he’d taken her in to poration Counsel, Judge McKinley; there 
er, too.” was a vacancy there, and his name had 
at’s so.” the third girl said, “and been suggested to the judge. She had 
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smiled and expressed the hope that he you haven’t been back here to « 
might get the appointment. And now, friends since I don’t know when.’ 
as she sat there alone, with the stir and “ Addie Cameron now, if you 
bustle of the department store all about and the newcomer bridled a littl 
her, she felt certain as never before that gave herself her married name 
if he did get the place he would be as- was comin’ in last Saturday, but 
sured that he had at last money enough to have my teeth fixed first, and 
to marry on, and that he would ask her to dentist after dentist and they 
to be his wife. If she accepted him, full, and I was tired out.” 
she would have a husband and a home of “Well, it’s Addie, any way you 
her own. She would have her chance responded one of the salesladies 
for the fuller life that can come to a_ we’re glad to see you back, even if 
woman only when she is able to fulfil think yvou’d shook us for keeps. 
her destiny. gettin’ married all it’s cracked up + 
Later he had found a chance to say “Tt’s fine,” the bride replied, 
that he was going to stick it out in New wouldn’t never come back here on 
York a little longer—and then, if the count. Not but what things ain’ 
Texas offer was still open, he’d have to Id like altogether. I went to the Gi: 
take it. He had paused to hear what she Friendly last night, and there w: 
would say to that. And all she had said Miss Van Antwerp that runs ou 
was that Texas did seem a long way off. and she was so interested, for all sl. 
She had given him no encouragement; of the Four Hundred. An’ she 
she had been polite, nothing more. If to know about Sam, an’ I told | 
he did ever propose and if she should re- was a good man an’ none better, an’ | 
fuse him, he could never reproach her perfectly satisfied. ‘ But, Miss Var 
for having lured him on. werp, I says to her, I says, ‘ dor 
Suddenly it seemed to her that this never marry a_ policeman—their 
‘hilly attitude of hers was contemptible. are so inconvenient. You can’t 
The man wanted her—and for the first tell when he’s comin’ home.’ That’s 
time she began to suspect that all the I told her, for she’s always interest 
woman in her wanted him to want her. The other two salesladies laugh« 
She hated herself for having been so un- one of them asked, “ What did Mi 
responsive, so discouraging, so cold. She Antwerp say to that?” 
knev that he was a man of character and “She just said that she wasn’t t 
of ability, a clean man, a man his wife of gettin’ married, but she’d ren 
might be proud of. And she had looked my advice.” 
ahead sharply and realized how desolate “T ain’t thinkin’ of gettin’ n 
the Cotillion of One Hundred and the either,” said one of the salesladik 
Thursday Theatre Club would be for her one with the gentler voice, “ but I’ 
if Addison Wyngard should go to Texas, a dream an’ it may come true. I dr 
after all. She began to fear that if he there was a young feller, hands 
did decide to leave New York, he would’ was too, and the son of a charge c 
never dare to ask her to marry him. You’ve seen her, the old stiff wit 
Then she looked around her and began furs and the big diamond earrings 
to wonder what could be keeping her so fussy always and so partic’lar, 
mother so long. She happened to see the she belongs to the Consumers’ Leag 
door of the store open, as a tall girl came “T know who you mean; horr 
in with a high pompadour and an im- thing she is, too,” interrupted th: 
mense black hat adorned with three ag- “but I didn’t know she had a sor 
gressive silver feathers “T don’t know it, either.” was 
The neweomer advanced toward the ply. “ But that’s what I dream: 
ribbon-counter, where she was greeted I dreamed it three nights runnin’ 
effusively by two of the salesladies. Fierce, wasn’t it? An’ he kept 
‘For pity’s sake.” cried one of them, round and wantin’ to make a 
‘IT ain’t seen you for a month of take me to the opera. Said lh 
Sundays!” talk French an’ he’d tell me what 
“ Addie Brown!” said the other. “And all about. An’—” 





* Mrs. Henryson explained; “ bu 


‘inding 
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her mother 
I it the (¢ rp 


Ait LaPi i 


or IK r called * For- Minnie looked at 
ner came to the other forgotten that the w 
friend of her moth 


ter; and the girl with the tion Counsel was a 
mice red whe the r she 


v er’s; and shi oul 
; fo 


moved away. 
enryson wondered whether get her mother t« 


is Mr. Maguire or Mr. Addison Wvneard. 


» SAV a rood word 


Mother and daughter threaded the 
way through tl 
| loor of the Store 


ward the a 


alker wi 
the su 


oovestiol 
‘ 


swarm I shoppers 


“By the Minnie,” 
entrance, 


Mr. 


customers { ‘ vou at the theatre the 
ig! that Thursday Club of 


came t 


Ine that voung 


is name, isn't it¢” 


il 


1-counter and dgn at 


que stir ns. 


slowly 


asked 

fire-engines come Wyngard did sit next to me ne 
the murmur which arose evening.” the daughter answered. 
the store she caught again the looking up 
of the brakes on the “Well, Mrs. MeKinley saw you, and 
did the judge. He says that this 


for her voung Wyngard is 
i to take him int 


he rose, ) 
a clever lawyer—and 


venue, Chen s 
other k oking 
his office 


into the 


‘t mean to keep you waiting he’s going 
ut And then they 

t ist the rug I avenue flooded with spring sunshin 

lo 

hi r head. 


passed out 


seem on ee 
"ou know he’s Minnie took ng breath of 
I have 2ir and she raised 
something he'll it her almost as 
ing on hie 


met Mrs Me- ready 


} 


Ss 


though she 


+ 


1; 


The Schooling of Typhoeus 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


7 WAS he who mocked, this many a vear: 
“Tf Ye who hide and hold aloof 
Are (Gods indeed, I curse Ye he re. 


its proof! 


That death may bring i 


Most High, whom now I « 


° strike, 
Your vengeance ] 


Strike. Gods! 
That in my heart some proof T nurs 
As Ye abstain, or smite!” 


fad by the hand and riven wv 
The arim holt from the open day, 
H. when his aift could nol avail, 
] 


Dead in his risdom ay! 








A Group of Pre-Raphaelite Poets 


BY FORD 
[ has always seemed at first sight a 
the 

and eighties such an inordinate num- 
ber of live in the 
Nowadays, 


mystery to me how in seventies 


poets managed to 
London. 
and I 
addresses of an in- 
them—English 
any stretch of the 
flourish, 
they have what is called private means— 
Redford Park, 
Chelsea, and a great many in the coun- 
Bedford Park is a sort of rash of 
villas crowded not so very close together 


gloom of central 


English 


tor 


live have reason 
the 


number of 


pe eTS 
knowing 
tinite poets 


live, they cannot by 


imagination be said to unless 


they live in a few in 


try. 


or so very far out of town; Chelsea has 
At any rate the 
poets of to-day crowd towards the light. 
But in those old days they seemed filled 
For I eannot 
imagine anything much more Cimmerian 
than Bloomsbury and the west central 
districts of the capital of England. Yet 
here—I am speaking only impression- 
istically—all the Pre-Raphaelite poets 
crowd together, full of en- 
thusiasms, pouring forth endless songs 
the loves of Lancelot 
vere, about and 


the river to give it air. 


with a passion for gloom. 


seemed to 


and Guine- 
You 
have to think of it as a region of soot- 
blackened brick with and 
black whose trees 
reach up brownish atmosphere. 
What brownish. 
Yet here all these dead poets seemed to 
live. which I have 
the Rossettis 
always circled round Bloomsbury. Though 
D. G. Rossetti travelled as far afield 
as Chelsea, William Rossetti until very 
lately lived in Euston Square, which, to 
celebrate a murder, 
‘ndsleigh Gardens; 
for me is the most satisfactory of all the 
poets of the nineteenth century—died in 
Woburn 


| suppose 


about 
music moonlight. 
houses, here 


there squares grimy 
into a 
there is not black is 
Fitzroy Square, of 


written, is such a square; 


name to 
Christina—who 


changed its 


and 


Square. 
thev 


take 


Lancelot and 
minds off 


Sang of 


Guinevere to their own 


MADOX 


HUEFFER 


their surroundings, having been 
into their surroundings by the co: 
desire for cheap rents and 


addresses. 


resyx 
Some of them were « 
of the gloom, some no doubt wer 
Mr. Joaquin Miller, coming fron 
ragua and Arizona to stay for a t 
Street—-surely the 
grayest, and the most cruel of all | 
this 
was greeted 


(;sower long 


streets author of Songs 


Sierras rapturously 
Pre-Raphaelite poets and wrote 
in London as a rush, a whirl, a 
all the life of the He 
ecstatically and at tim 
humility, pouring out his verses 
privileged to be at the table 
the creat ones of the earth. In the 
the Row amor 
wearing a red shirt, 
boots, and a sombrero; in the e\ 
he attended in the same costume 
dinners of the great intellectuals. 
brilliantly he was a feature. Had | 
been with Walker the filibuster in 


ragua 


world. 


the same 


ings he rode in 


“ swells,” 


I can dimly remember th« 
of Mark Twain—or was it Bret H: 
folding d 

a party, gazing in an odd, puzzled 


standing between open 


a if 
ner at this brilliant phenomenon. 
the great 
not too pleased that this original 


writer, whichever it w 


represent the manners and 
the United States in the eves of the } 
But Mr. Miller did them good, if i 
an injustice to Boston. He repr 
for the poets Romance. 

3ut if Mr. Miller saw, in Lond 
light, and the hope of fame, and if 
others of the poets saw it in similar t 
there others who saw it in 
realistic enough. Thus 
Thomson, writing as B. V.., 
City of Dreadful Night 
told, drank hiinself to death. 
the grisly side of it. If 
vou lived in deep atmospheric gloon 


cust 


were 
poor 
sang 
and, vw 
you were a 


to relieve yourself, to see color, y 
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and 


not come, 


Guinevere. 
you must get 
them. 1 remem- 
present in the 
just before 


Brown- 


give ¥ 


a child 
lat 


room T a reiative 


heing 


r at which Tennyson and 
een asked to meet a rising poet 
it was desired to give a friendly 
as the longest and worst quarter 
The celebrities 
looked in Olym- 
their watches At last 
to dinner without the young 
too little and too 
half an hour 
fellow hope- 
whelk-stall in the 


ir possible. 
did not talk, 
anners at 
it in 
I was nervous 
befor I 


lving 


that 


poor 


ink » of the grimmest stories 
ave ever heard of that time and 
rhood was told me by the late Mr. 
n Sharp. Mr. Sharp was himself 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, though 
e wrote as Fiona Macleod, and thus 
the Celtic school of poetry that 
yurishes in the person of Mr. W. B. 

Mr. Sharp had gone to call on 
p Marston, the blind author of Song- 
and of that in 
lay were considered to be a certain 


many other poems 


rt to immortality. Going up the 
horrible house 
Gower Street Station, he heard pro- 
the blind 

ind of growling, punctuated with 
| eries for help. He found the poor 
man in the clutches of the poet I 
just 


him 


stairs of a really 


ng from poet's rooms a 


omitted to erushed be- 
[ think, severely bitten. 
poet had had an attack of delirium 
himself a Bengal 


Marston, he sprang on 


name 
and, 
ens and imagined 
Leaving 
irs toward Sharp, but, bursting a 
the floor. 

to the sofa, Sharp took 
nm into another then 
d hatless through the streets to the 
tal that as round the corner. The 
himself drunk, and 
Sharp covered with blood, insisted 


Ving 


essel, he collapsed on 
ifted him on 
and 


room, 


in charge, 
him in murder ; 
delicate 
l. The dead of hemor- 
before reached him. 

in gloom and amid horror they 
m bravely of Lancelot and Guine- 
Merlin and Vivien, 


or. CXXI.—No. 725 —97 


charge for 


p himself, always a man, 


( poet was 


assistance 


ballads of 


PRE-RAPHAELITE 


POETS. 779 
statis and scrips, of 
They did 
at the 


» and moonlight 
look 


them; in 


not, that say, m ich 
life that was around 
they built 


They 


amid t immaterial 


not 
Ippose, is why they ar 


glooms 
-houst Ss. 


that, | 


pleasure were bray 
enough 
very few of them remembered and f 
them great. 


I have, 


proportion 


however. 
in this particul: matter. 
There Philip Bourke Marston, 
Arthur O’Shaughenessy, “ B. V.,” Theo 
Marzials, Hake, Christina Ros- 
setti, Mr. Edmund Mr. Hall 
‘aine, Oliver Madox Mr. Watts 
Mr. Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti, 
Browning! ... All these names 
been exceeding] 
ith and 
or hear. In 
was a great 


were 


Gordon 
Grosse, 
Brown, 
Junton, 


vy familiar to my 
ars ever since I could speak 
their own day each of 
fact. For there 
really there was a time! 


them 
and serious 
was a time—yes, 
—when the publication of a volume of 


poems was still an event—an event mak- 
and fortunes not merely 
do not that in 
the seventies and eighties carriages still 
blocked Albemarle Street, but if Mr. 
O’Shaughenessy 


ing great names, 


mediocre. | mean to say 


understood to be 
putting the finishing touches to the proof- 
sheets of his next volume there arose an 
immense excitement among all the 
and all the Pre-Raphaelite Circle 
and all the outsiders connected with the 
Cirele and all the friends of all the out- 
$i lers. W hat 


e was discussed eagerly. So 


was 


other 


poets 


the book was going to b 
and sO 
understood to have seen the proof- 

and the 

, or what the {theneum did 
excited all the authors 
quite as much as nowadays the winnin; 
of the Derby by 
Majesty the 


what ttheneum would 


say, 


circumjacent 


a horse belonging to his 
King. Nowadays all these 
hings are most extraordinarily changed. 
Small 


one’s head in an unceasing shower. 


volumes of poems descend upon 
They 
come so quick that one cannot even imag- 
ine that the authors have time themselves 
to read th proof-sheets. 
then, their 


or fortune! 


How much less, 
friends! jut as for fame 
I am 
much too well acquainted with an auther 
who one day had what in the language 
of the nineties was called “a boom.” At 
the height of this agreeable period he 


[ am acquainted with an author 















volume of It cannot 


poems. 






































he said tl the press did not receive him 

rapturous! he received a column and 

a half of praise in the Daily Telegraph, 

; nethin more than a column in the 
Dai ( icle, just over two columns 

/ limes itself, and three lines of 

( tempt 1 The Spectator, which alone 











sutiiced 


to 














( < rtune ot any poet Ot thi 
I ‘ S heralded ind boomed 
‘ t 13 and published in the year 1908, 











demanded 


Exactly seventeen ! | 


seventeen copies. 





remember be ing 



































rmed by a person in authority that 
ile the last volume of poems that 
Swinburne published) was exactly six 
hundred copies f which four hundred 
and eighty were bought in Germany, 
leaving hundred and twenty enthu- 





he British Isles and the 





rest 










































































the Continent And this seems to m«e 
{ e a reco! f indifference heroie in 
Ts« | not n that it is a rec rd 
’ larly eresting, however, to any- 
he ho is not interested in poets. But 
f ( th these facts, both of the outsick 

d de, | ma, well he excused if ] 
é tl I have not any ise of propor- 
{ r anv but the remotest idea as t 
the relat vali f the Pre-R phaelite 
I Pre-Raphaelite po 



























guished ype s were nearly a ften in 
the house its 1 England such 
rdi ehold lings as Black’ 
nustard, Dash’s Worcestershit luce, or 
a in the ease of the United States, 
hat beve rage wl ich lately | saw every- 











advertised in enormous letters that 
New York to Phila- 
the command: “ Drink 
like it at first.” I 
. think that D. G. 








med to flame from 














phia convey 











not 

















person any mor 





remark- 








an 2 leman with gold braid 
his hat wl ypened for me the 








d gates of Fitzroy & 


i ft ot 





or that 
hen I shook hands with a clergyman 
any more otf 
an event than when, as I was enjoined to 
lo, I performed _ the 

ite i\ ’ th t he | 


lare, 











alled Franz Liszt it 





was 





























Same ceremony, 


Dimly, 











k’s husband. 
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l 


but with vivid patches, I 
taken for a walk by my father along 
appeared ti to be a gray-stone 
] presume it was the Km 
e met a very old, 

frightened m« 
of the other great 
torian figures, who, i 


remember 


me 
Chelsea 
. 

ment; and there w 
who 


bearded man 


as much as 


any 
in the eye of a 


appeared monumental, loud-voiced 


distressing. Thi icular 
at the 
lated to me how he | 


Weimar. Ina 
am tree in 


part 


gel 


my grandfat! 


iad Omce be 
garden restaur: 

ay bloom he had seen S 

and Goethe drinkin fr ct ee tous the 


had given a waiter a thaler to b 


na white 


to put ¢ apr and to wa 
thos t » world-shal ig men, 





dress with wigs and 
table. 
Later, | 
while I was standing 
beside the doc rstep in Tit 
house that I was 


court swords, 


He had 


remem |x 


a damask-covered 
upon them. 
ith my 
Street 
entering, 
bent over to assist 
His 


is almost 


hame was 
confounded in my mi 
a gentleman called Pe pper. 
ni ed Carl: ie, 
was exceedingly dirty. He used 
penny dreadfuls, which I was for 
to purchase; and I tl 

times of my childhood spent 
al-cellar into which |] 


ock myself t 





much rese! 


uink the hay 
were 


1 
large Cf 
1 


expl 


posse ssed a tame, black panth 


pair of Winchester repeating rif 
hich at one sitting he shot no les 
forty-five pirates thr 
the bark th 
ever since so fully tasted of th 
life, n when ( 
what was even Peter Pan to ec 
Dick! 
There were 


not eve 


Harkaway 


all the se things juml 
littl 


in my poor mind tog 


sume I should not remember half 
ly the story of Carlyle and the aut 


Wilhelm Meister if 


subsequently frequently }: 


my 


gged my 

point. My father was 

of an encyclopedic knowledge, and | 
for the 


He 


eall me 


ory upon the 
great respect 
distinguished. 
bitually te 


ceedingly stupid donkey. 


attainments 
ised, I remembe1 
The patient bi 


This phr: 

















irit, that same day he 


premier 


family. 


A GROUP OF 


Mavor’ spelling-book which he 
bov in the city of Miinster in 
here he He had 


as positively extraordi- 


was born. 
f language no less great. 
ive language was Ger- 
long course of 

T Times, Lot 
The Frankfurt Zeit- 
sical correspondent to Le 
1 of the 7 
as also, I believe, 
authority 


vears 
a9 


aris am ribuna 
in his 
the 


Romance languages, 


ie and the 
ial 
He was, 


Schopenhauer, 


upon 


modern 
favorite 
and the bad boy 
He was a Doctor of Phi- 
at that 
Germany, 
he 
From 
of his 
circumstances 


¢ origit poems in 


moreover, a 


of Géttingen University, 
of 
studies 
Berlin. 


because 


university 
he had 


institution 


made his at t 
in 
e was expelled 
ble memory. The 


follows: 


father occupied a room in a hotel 


there dwelt 


} 


the 


311 al 


lO! 


} 


his baleony, 


had a baleony overlooking the 
In the same hotel, but in the next 
the rector of the uni- 
and it happened ‘that one of the 
princes 
of 


ne evening my 


was to be present at 


conferring degrees. 
father was sitting 
while next door the 
the address that he 
ard to deliver to the prince. 


remony 


rector read 
the younger members of the 
the prince 
any rate, my father, having 
delivered word for 
to his Royal 
The result was that the poor 
ho spoke only with difficulty, had 
word to say, and my 
without 
though freakish, a 


address« d 
At 


only 


before 


once, 
rector’s sneech 


father 
his de- 

a person 
took the ex- 
» Gottingen, and as a result in 
ing he telegraphed to his mother 


rthwith expelled 
Being, 


passed for Doctor with honors at 


n. to of his 
of his 
exploit 
not desire 
all; Gét- 
a student from 
‘ior university should have passed 


consternation 
heard 
The 


tne 


who had not vet 
Berlin. 
nobody. Berlin did 
should be a Doctor at 


was disgusted that 


1 from 


PRE-RAPHAELITE 


POETS. 


out top and 


of their particular tree, 


I believe that in consequence in Gern 


“ny 
of to-day a student can only take his Doe 
tor at his own particular university. 
It was, I I 


Schopenha ler, or 


spo 


think, at the suggestion 


possibly because 
own lively di sition made parts of Ge 
hold him, that Doctor 
»to England. He had letter 
introduction t of letter 
in England; for, for a time out of mind, 
in the city of Miinster the Hueffer family 
d to the class that battens 
They had been, that 
ters and publish rs. Follow 
] 


spreaa ht 


of ) various men 


is 

prir 
ing his intention of lig 
of Schopenhauer in England, that coun 
for which Schopenhauer had so im- 
a respect, Doctor Huetfer founded 
a periodical called The New Quarterl 
Ri sed him drop 
creat of money and to make cordial 
the and literary 
men to whom he gave friendly lifts. | 
fancy that the only traces of The New 
Quarterly Review. except for the several 
poets whom it helped to obtain comfort- 
able berths in government offices, are 
contained the limerick by Rossetti 
which runs as follows: 


~ } 
ing the 


trv 
mense 
vie uw, which eau to a 
deal 
cnemies 


among poets 


in 


There was a young German called Huffer, 
A hypochondriacal buffer ; 

To shout Schopenhauer 

From the top of a tower 


Was the 
In Lor 
Chelsea, 


and Carlyle, 


highest enjoyment of Huffer.” 


Hueffer lived 
between 

were both, | 
attached to him for 
Indeed, one of the first 
or to 
memory is probably 


first 


Rossetti 


Doctor 


half-way 


don 
in 
who believe, 


very much various 


reasons. things 
I ean remember, 
for the 


is that I lay in my cradle among 


that seem remem 


ber, inac 
curate, 
»roof-sheets of Rossetti’s poems which my 
father was amiably occupied in reading 
for the press. 
In their day 


celebrated. 


Rossetti’s limericks were 
I do not know whether they 
collected. I 


remember 


certainly 
heard that 
some one was, or is, engaged in collecting 
them. In that 
a 


have ever been 


seem to having 


case | here mal 
present of one 
the fly-leaf 
Lear’s Nonsense Verses presented by thx 


to Oliver Madox Brown: 


may 
him 
written 


more, which was 
of a 


a volume of 


on 


noet 
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“ There was a young ras 


al called Nolly 
Whose habits though dirty were jolly, 
mes 


' 
this book ec 


ind w 


hen 
thumbs 
owner is Nolly.” 


marked with his 


know that it 


ing trait may 
| 


‘ . + 
anecaote 


perhaps be 
related of 
descendant of 


an- 
many Pre- 
hom it was related that 
reading his friend’s valuable books 
fast table he 


f was in 


nis place with a 


rie nd’s brea 

marking 
ing anecdote 
is to this day 
the 


distinction, 


This excellent and toucl 


be untrue, but it 


related of one living poet by 


a living painter of 
Me as 


ing to some extent of Pre- 
connection. Such as it is 

the ha it ot aneed te, 
owever wanting in veracity, 
to the i 


yaInwmN 


ie to surviving con- 
this Old Cirele. For 
the the 


* these poets, there cannot be any 


vhat- 
been value of poetic 
their private conversations 
f picturesque 

picturesque 

f happening 

nsible, and partak- 
nightmares. I re- 

et somewhat 


r home 


in- 


Swiss (C 
Underground station just 
My 
stinguished temporary ward 
of filling his 
ith ereams 


ge, unset diamond 


. A ° 
ast train came in. 

one of 
chocolate 
creams he was accus- 
while 
for 


diamonds on 


r taste 
m waiting 
d his sense of 
them 

He 
ild have sometimes as many as twenty 
thirty and valuable stones. On 
M.—always an excitable 
state ot extrem 
where 


among 


nd moving them about luxuriously. 
large 
oceasion 
was in a 
the 


erson rage. 
M. 


ad also ] een 


As far as I 


Ras. of 


party 
the 


he played 


Saiy t-Saéns. mposer, | 


nwvited ¢ 


play the piano. 


Saint-Saéns 
pianist; he 
the 
have 


ean remember, 
very excellent 
tremely hard touch of 
M. considered that to 
to sit down on the same piano-st 


was 
had 
organi 


invite 


an insult almost beyond bearing. 
The platform of the | 
way was more than usually gloon 


ndergrour 


the last down train having gone, ; 
had bi 
aod then 


1G 


platform 
volleyed 
as the train came 
hands his tr 
then them 

head in execration of 

Ther 


pocket a sh 


other 

M. 
and at last, just 
thrust both 
and 
above his 
sufficient 
from 
chocolate 
of large 


upon the 

tinguished. 
¥ ; 
nis into 
pockets waved 
resp nsive ness, 

the I 

creams, from the other a 
diamonds. M 


upon a 


ceeded one 
rave 


scream very high n 
earriagt ° 


whether 


plunged into a railway 
left 
toward the maestro or his jewels. 


divided as to my du 
pose it was undue materialism in 
but. I staved to look after the di: 
It was a and agonizing sear 
the station-master, 
] the 


mac as 
insisted that there 


long 


who imagined 


was as vanished m 


were no diamon 


extinguished the station lamps. <A 


ly porter, however, assisted me 


and ev itually we rer 


hand-lantern, 
t five diamonds, each 1 rhaps : 


+4] "ap : Vinod 
ittle-tinger nail. W he 


more remained upon the platform 
knew, for M. also never knew li 
jewels he possessed or carried al 
him. night certainls 
mare; for, being so young a 

not 
the last train into 


theretore, to 


sufficient money to take a 


town had gone. 
walk to Claridge’s 


perhaps four miles, 


[ could 


on Se | 


distance of 
riving thers 
porter had 
thought 

Madame M. 


ned at all 


therefore 
\ ife. 
ee 

peling 


hours 


av ake 


night, for her distinguished husba 
in the habit of dragging her perp 


1 


of bed to listen to his late 


dering of a passage of Chopin, ar 


ly out 


deed, upon this account, she subse: 
divorced the master, such actions 
held by the French courts to const 
incompatibility of temperament 
did not, however, take my arousing 
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the greater equanimity, and °- e was only a woman, famish’d for lov- 

sented the diamonds she up- 
violently for having lost the Mad ith , and such 
ere ensued a more agonizing 
ng about in cabs before 
detained at the police 
Baker Street. He had 
no English at all ex- 
startling speci : 
ivi at Baker 
a consider- sut he’s such a very great musician, 
and energy in at- rrimacing nd fing’ring his fidd 
ticket-collector 

lost a sacred 

vy ineapable of “ vax-light one lounged at t 
of himself. Since he did not 

the name of his hotel the n 1 window came peepin 


1 
{ 


taken eh: ree of him and were 
- ; hi de owl of blue china 
<indly to keep him soothed At | as a bowl of blue china 
po} ilar songs t him in 
} . roses, and cream 
vhnere e tou him q 
nd happy, beating time 
the melody 
] think 


happy 


strain’d, and swoon'd 


and puff away 
. 1 
ning irrougn, 


w hy love is 


list, and 
any 1 ft the fore hi he had exhibi severa 
poets As the volume is per- nictures at. the Roval Academy, and 


inknown nowadays, I venture published with considerable success 


ce a couple of his miniatur ovel, leaving two others to be produced 
ealled 7 Tragedies.” They have { hi Ie % h. He must, indeed, hav 


ed in my memory ever since I was een a very remarkable boy if we are t 


hild: helier in the sincerity of 
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tributes to his memory left by the dis- 
tinguished men of the Pre-Raphaelite 
group, and Madox Brown remained pas- 
sionately devoted to his memory until 
his dying day. Just before his death 
Oliver complained that his father smelled 
of tobacco, whereupon Madox Brown 
i ’ ell, my dear, I will never 
until you are better.” And 

ain did smoke, although be- 

time he had been a perpetual 

heavy smoker. He had, in- 

one singular accomplishment that 


never noticed in any other man. 
With the palette fixed upon his left hand 
he was able to charge and roll a cigarette 


th his right, rubbing the paper against 


his trousers, and doing it with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, so that the feat resembled 
juror’s trick. Oliver Madox Brown 
of blood-poisoning in 1875, and it 
was not till many years after his death 
that it was discovered that beneath his 
study, which was at the bottom of the 
old house in Fitzroy Square, there was 
a subterranean stable, whose opening was 
in the mews behind the house, and which 
1 neither drains nor ventilation of any 
l. So that there cannot be any doubt 
the emanations from this ancient 
place of horrors were responsible for 
Oliver’s death—so frail a thing is genius 
and so tenuous its hold upon existence. 
As a boy I had a similar study at the 
back and bottom of another old house 
of Madox Brown’s. And one of the other 
most unplea ant memories of mine were 
the incursions made upon me by another 
of the old Pre-Raphaelite poets, Miss 
Mathilde Blind. Miss Blind was de- 
‘ended from a distinguished family of 
revolutionaries. Indeed, one of the 
brothers attempted to assassinate Bis- 
marek, and disappeared, without any 
trace of him ever again being heard of, 
in the dungeons of a Prussian fortress. 
She was, moreover, a favorite pupil of 
Mazzini, the liberator of Italy, and a per- 
son in her earlier vears of extreme beauty 
and fire. Upon the death of their son 
and the marriage of their two daughters, 
the late Mrs. Williamn Rossetti and Mrs. 
Francis Hueffer, the Madox Browns 
adopted Mathilde Blind, who thence- 
‘orward spent most of her time with 
them. As a boy—I wrote my first book 


when T was sixteen, and its success, alas! 


was 


MAGAZINE. 


more tremendous than any th: 


ever again know—I would be sit 
my little study intent eith 


writing or my school tasks, when 


sounds would be heard at th 


Miss 


line 


| 


enter 


at 


Blind, with her magnificent 


features and fine gray hair 
with ominous and alan 


proofs dangling from both he 
“ Fordie,” she would say, “] 
synonym for ‘dun.’” On page 
her then volume of poems she wi 


written of dun cows standing 


streams. She was then correct 


pro 


4 
ots 


of page 154, to find that 


rs 


spoken of the dun cows returning 
ward over the leas. Some other ad 


wol 


ild 


have to be found for this 


quadruped. Then my bad quarter 
hour would commence. I would 
“ strawberry-colored,” and she w 


tha 
wol 


t 
ild 


that would not fit the m« 
try “roan,” but she w 


that that would spoil the phonetic 


I « 


lid 


not know what that was, 


would next suggest “ heifers,” wh« 
she would say that heifers did n 
milk, and that, anyhow, the accent 
was V 


vrong. I would be reduc 


miserable muteness; Miss Blind, 
case, frightened me out of my lif 
rising up and gathering her proo 


together, the poetess, with her 
would regard me with ind 


hea 


and piercing brown eyes. 


Wwol 


you any signs but those of your bei 


d, 


ild 


= Fordi 


say, with an awful sec 
“your grandfather says you are a | 
but I have never heen able to dis« 


stupid as a donkey.” I never ec 
from being likened to that 


cape 


useful quadruped. 


Sut 


they took themselves wit] 


} 


extreme seriousness—these Pre-R 
ite poets—and nevertheless I have : 
fancied that to my mind they ar 


sib] 


e 


for the death of English 


My father once wrote of Rossetti t 
put down the thoughts of Danté 
language of Shakespeare, and thi 


seem to me to be extremely truc 


tremely damning. For what is want 


a p 


oet 


al 


Y 


is that he should express hi 


thoughts in the language of his ow 


Thi 


Ss 


the Pre-Raphaelite poets 


thought of, with perhaps the 


exct 


nti 
pt 


n of Christina Rossetti 
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How Danvers Saved the Regiment 
RE BENEDICT 


OLONEL DAUBIGNY was bid- you, it woul 
ding farewell to Mrs. Lisle; his and I have no 
absence might be a long one; it with Danvers. 
would certainly be one full of incident, he is different from other 
since the Colonel was bound for the front, voice shook. 
and the war had reached a critical point. Colonel Daubigny caught 
Mrs. Lisle lived in Washington with “ It’s not your fault, dear,” he m 
her only son, and as the Colonel was with infinite tenderness, “ thor 


t 


stationed at the capital he had been had been, you would have mack 
daily at the house. His visits were dearly it by your devotion.” 

prized by both mother and son, and now She gave him a tremulous smil 
that these visits were about to come to hand still lay in his; she loved t] 

an end, the mother felt inexpressibly pressure of his fingers; Danver 
downhearted. Nevertheless, she did not it also. 

alter her resolution—for three years she “ We shall miss you every minut 
had been refusing Colonel Daubigny. said, unsteadily; “we shall think 


; 


The subject, indeed, was still open to and talk of you constantly.” 


diseussion; they usually diseussed it IIe dropped her hand with an ey 
whenever the Colonel could manage it. tion. “We?” he repeated, signifi 

“Tor a small and very gentle-looking “that’s about as bad as saying 

you have the strongest will that love me as a sister!” 
ver come in conflict with.” They both laughed, the tension re] 

was Colonel Daubigny who spoke; it was a relief to talk nonsense at t 

eyes rested discontentedly on his -for this would be their last talk 
companion. up-stairs, there would be Danvers 

‘I know what must be,” she replied, “We shall miss you constantly,’ 
in a low voice. “In my place, you would Lisle insisted; “ your visits are tl 
feel just the same.” things we have. If I thought they 

“ No, I shouldn’t,” he retorted, prompt- ever cease, I believe—” 

“vour point of view is all wrong. “That you would marry me?” 
The boy needs bracing, not mollycod- her up. “Then I’m a fool not 
dling.” Well, now’s my chance: my visit 

“ Bracing?” she echoed, reproachfully. cease for some time, and if I ¢ 

He flushed. “ You know I didn’t mean TI shall expect—” 
it that way! I meant that in the midst She shivered, moving nearer to hi 

' stirring life he would feel that he was stinctively. “If anything 

things, whereas here with you he is pen,” she faltered, “I should 

‘actically isolated. It’s not wholesome.” at once.” 

The mother shook her small head. “And leave Danvers? My d: 
‘You don’t see that the ‘stirring life’ are not consistent; perhaps if 
would depress him--it would make him you wouldn’t be—what you ar 
realize his physical limitations. His wish me luck,” he added, wit! 
spirit, as you know, is intensely active— cheerfulness. But Mrs. Lisle c 
in your house he would be miserable be-_ find any words. 
cause he couldn’t do things. Here with He stooped and kissed her 

he is protected from sharp contrasts, _ silently. 

sees the world through my eyes; he The clock struck. “Now I mu 

happy—temporarily. If we went to up and say good-by to Danvers.” 





HOW 


him where 


n't tell 


he begged; “I 


you are go- 
will break it to 
radually.” 
el Daubigny the 
“Your method is wrong, Rose; 
vs are better for the truth. Believe 
able to things— 
etter able than we are, probably; 


confronted 


Danvers is bear 
been trained to it, poor little chap.” 
mother’s face quivered, but she 
t thinking of her boy. 
en Mrs. Lisle and Colonel Daubigny 
yunted three flights of stairs they 
a moment to take breath. They 
standing in a large entry, from which 
ne door opened. Mrs. Lisle moved 
rd noiselessly and turned the door- 
without making any sound; the door 
d, revealing a spacious room—a 
it might have been called, for it 
pied the whole top of the house. But 
not a studio; it was a kind of 
lid play-room, from which a short 
t of steps ascended to the roof, where 
pretty miniature garden, 
small tent as a shelter from wind 
In. 


was a 


furnished entirely in 
in winter it was a veritable 
Against the 
there were several large chests with 
ves to hold the boy’s various collec- 
there filled with 
bound and a couch, on 
ch were many cushions; on the other 


room was 
yellow > 


ire-house of sunshine. 


was a bookcase, 


volumes, 


of the room there was an open fire- 
near which stood a dainty tea 
On the walls there were pictures 
lt frames, mostly hunting prints and 
tary scenes. A long table extended 
the whole length of the 
the table was broad, and it was 
- of light wood. At the table sat a 
e boy—he might have been ten or he 
cht have younger; in front of 
were spread out whole regiments of 
soldiers; and not only soldiers, but 
ps and houses, and trees and moun- 
ns and domestic animals. The whole 
nted a complicated appearance, yet 
evident that there was order in 
rything. To the right and left of the 
as far as he could reach, were boxes, 
rently containing further supplies. 
lonel Daubigny and Mrs. Lisle stood 
hing him for an instant; he was so 
rbed in his game that he had not 
oc. CXXI.—No. 725.—98 


across 


been 


DANVERS SAVED 


THE REGIMENT. 
their first 
a cry of joy, 
turning himself quickly in his chair. 
“Tm glad 
ejaculated, holding his hand out eagerly. 
The Colonel took it, 
was his habit. 
“TI like the 
boy remarked; “ it’s great 
The laughed, 


shoulder. “ So 


heard them come in. At step 


forward, however, he gave 


awfully you’ve come,” he 


pressing it hard, as 


the 
it hurts a lot.” 
patting the boy’s 
like to be hurt? 
Your mother does not; she thinks I shake 
hands too hard.” 

“Oh, do you do it to 
boy asked, disappointedly. 
only did it to—-to 
but 


way you shake hands,” 


man 


you 


her too?” the 
“T thought 
He wished 
refrained in sudden 


e ” 
you me. 


to say men, 
shyness. 

The man took his seat beside the boy; 
his eyes rested thoughtfully on the toy 
troops. How many times he had played 

with Danvers, teaching him 
and showing him military ma- 
neuvres! To-day, however, he felt rest- 
less and upset; he could not fix his mind 
on anything. Mrs. Lisle, who had seated 
herself opposite them, felt likewise, nor 
could think 
ion was constantly 
the Colonel 
his side! 


soldiers 


tactics 


she connectedly ; vis- 
before 


wounded, and 


one 
her 
she 


eyes—— 


not at 


however, was not conscious of 
their abstraction; he, for his part, was 
keenly alert. 


‘You see 


Danvers, 


what an awful fix they’re 


in?” he began, pointing to a troop of tin 
infantry, which apparently was trying to 


eross a bridgeless river. “The enemy 
is over there on the plain,” the boy con- 
tinued, in growing excitement; “ they’ve 
got a splendid position, and my people 
want to attack them. But they’ve de- 
stroyed the bridge, and the river is too 
deep to ford. What is to be done?” 

“Swim across,” the Colonel suggest- 
ed, absently. 

‘That’s impossible, in the face of the 
enemy—TI can’t risk so many lives. We 
must think of something else.” 

Colonel Daubigny looked across at Mrs. 
Lisle; his eyes said much, and the lady 
replied in like manner. 

Meantime the boy was thinking dili- 
gently. “They can’t use rafts,” he sighed, 
“because the current is too strong.” 

His dejection real that the 
Colonel roused himself. “ Make the cur- 


was SO 
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rent less 
torily. 


strong,” he advised, perfunc- 
The boy gave him a frown of surprise. 
“ That wouldn’t be fair—I’ve been play- 
ing that the current was strong. The 
enemy had to fight against that—there 
wouldn’t be any fun unless things had 
to be as they were.” 
The this 
fused, othicer 


was rather 
understood 


Sense of 
but the 
by y's meaning. 

“ That's right,” he said, heartily; “ al- 
ways play fair—-never shirk difficulties.” 

His eyes wandered back to Mrs. Lisle. 

She braced herself, feeling that 
thing was expected of her. 
‘I should think, dear, that you would 
| the regiment if they can’t 
cross the river, and if it is necessary that 
they should.” 

Jeaten /” the boy interrupted, indig- 
nantly; “my best infantry—the best 
troops I ever had¢ Never—they will get 
across thought surely the 
Colonel would know how.” 

Thus appealed to, Colonel Daubigny 
tried to rally his faeulties. 

“Let me see; no bridge—the current 
dangerous—the crossing necessary—but 
why is it necessary?” he demanded, with 
sudden briskness. 

The boy brightened; his friend’s apathy 
had been incomprehensible. 


* Because 


con- 
the 


some- 


cal beaten 


somehow —] 


my men are getting dis- 
explained, eagerly; “the 
Colonel knows that if he waits much 
longer they will get worse; the enemy 
knows it, too—-so they are trying to put 
off the battle. You men are 
short of provisions, and they’ve had a 
terrible march across that mountain,” he 
pointed to a small mound on the table; 
“ their only chance is to fight right away.” 

The Colonel glanced straight before 
him; Mrs. Lisle was clutching her scarf 
nervously. This war talk was extremely 
ill-timed, yet they had not the heart to 
dampen the boy’s enjoyment. 

“Tf they wait any longer,” Danvers 
continued, “I can’t answer for the conse- 
quences. The Colonel feels the same— 
here he is, trying to think of some plan.” 
He took up a tin soldier as he spoke. 
“* He’s the one I call you,” he confessed, 
touching the small image lovingly. “ He’s 
wy best officer—he hasn’t a single dent, 
and he’s awfully brave. 


couraged,” he 


see, 


my 


His position is 
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desperate, but he would rather dik 
be beaten, I can tell you!” 

Both listeners started involuntar 

“ T don’t see,” his mother cried, s] 
“why you let the Colonel’s namesa 
into such a position—why don’t you 
him win ?” 

Danvers stared; his mother had 
been sharp with him. “I can’t 
him win,” he said, slowly, then he g'; 
appealingly at the Colonel. 

“No, of course you can’t,” the 
agreed, with an effort; “ 
as the cards turn up.” 

Danvers fingered the tin officer . 
fully; there was something wrong 
things to-day. “I am always on his s 
underneath,” he assured his frie: 
an anxious tone, “though of cours 
don’t give him any advantage. | 
when he beats, I am awfully glad. 
why I’m so sorry about to-day. But 
may think of something—he’s goi: 
hold a council of war now—it’s his 
hope. Perhaps we'd better not 
Ile made a deprecatory gesture t 
his mother. 

Mrs. Lisle leaned back in her cha 
she was glad of any respite. Colon 
Daubigny stared gloomily at the tabl 
he could not shake off the feeling that 
the game might contain an evil omer 

There was a pause, during which 1 
one spoke; then the bow’s face suddenh 
lit up. He stretched his hand out qui: 
ly toward one of the boxes, taking som« 
thing out of it and placing it care! 
near the tin commander, after whic! 
rearranged his whole regiment. This r 
quired patience and no little ma 
dexterity, for many of the soldiers 
to be handled with infinite tenderness 
These were the veterans, those who hi 
lost various members, mostly legs. 
in consequence had to be propped against 
comrades. Danvers was an adept 
hiding their deficiencies; he loved t 
battered men with a kind of fierce p: 
tiality, perhaps because he feared t! 
no one else would loye them, nor 
he be induced to replace them, for 
cherished his veterans much as a 
commander might cherish his. 

When the troops were at lengt! 
marching order, half of the regin 
advanced toward the river, making 
they would swim across it. 


you have t 


























YY INTERRUPTED 


























HOW 


after 
Colonel observed, involuntarily. 


“ Wait,” 


they are going to swim it, 
y lifted excited eyes. 


Colonel’s interest was keenly 
Ile was ashamed to admit that 
could 
in spite of himself, 
encounter with his 
He 
the same thought had occurred 
He glaneed at Mrs. Lisle. She 
the boy’s movements in 

suspense. He smiled at her, with 
pe of dispelling her apprehensions. 
\irs. Lisle did not try to 
*] 


me of a game mean so 
him; 
ected this toy 


adventures. 


yet, 


pending won- 


tching 


return 


ers meantime was working fever- 
hifting his men, and bringing the 
full His 
tions were both elaborate and com- 
d His mother did follow 
but Colonel Daubigny did. in si- 
mde r. 
ist Mrs. 
is that 
claimed. 
nodded, the 
ted, the youthful tactician 
nd one glanee of triumph. 


forward in force. ma- 


not 


Lisle Lave 


what 


a ery. 
you were doing?” 


boy mancuvre was 


272 
gave 


see, he did think of something 
he would. Now them 


see 


the tin regiment make 


watched 
ficult crossing—man by man; when 


peration was safely accomplished, 
sighed with happy fatigue. 
Colonel sighed too; the relief was 
“That was fine, Dan,” he said, 

¢ the boy’s hand. “A brilliant 
that about the rope, making 
et pretend to 
‘ooled the enemy. 
P 


and 
swim across— 
You've got the 
and the heart of one, 
Now I’m going to tell you some- 
I’m off for the front; they only 
ne six hours, and I’ve 
I shall be back before long, 

In the mean time I count on 
take splendid care of Mother— 


erans 


a soldier 


spent one 
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they had to send for you to help them 
out. I’m awfully sorry you’re going,” he 
repeated, unsteadily, “but Mother and 
I will get on all right. Oh, do you think 
will fight right His 
were passionate with suppressed emotion. 

Colonel rose, “T don’t 
know,” he replied, evasively; “ but in any 


you away ¢” eyes 


Daubigny 
Cast I’m 


that 
firm 


glad my namesake got across 
Well, Dan, heads up, hearts 


our 


river. 
that’s remember.” 

The boy followed the Colonel with his 
gaze. He whether any other 
had looked so splendid—it 
was not the clothes, for Colonel Daubigny 
was 


motto, 


wondered 
officer ever 


not in uniform: it was his manner, 
his voice, his bearing. 


“ When 


begged, 


back,” Danvers 
‘will you tell me all about it 
everything you do littlest thing? 
ly interested in war.” 
Lisle made a gesture of sharp 
“How can you say that now, 
Danvers?” she panted. 

The boy’s lips trembled, but he con- 
trolled himself resolutely. 

‘IT am terribly 
the Colonel. 
they’re afraid of casualties 


you come 
every 
I am ferril 

Mrs. 
protest. 


interested, and so is 
understand 
but we men 
are never afraid, even when bad things 
do happen.” 

The word said, and somehow it 
comforted him. If he was a man, he 
could really protect his mother; hitherto 
she had always protected him; he knew 
this, although she did think that 
he did. 

Colonel Daubigny stood looking down 
at the mother and son; the resemblance 
between them at this moment was strik- 
ing—both so fragile in their blond 
beauty, and yet both fired with a spirit 
of rare endurance. 

“Take care of 
repeated. huskily. 

“ Yes, I will,” the boy promised; then, 
with those flashes of intuition 
with which children sometimes astonish 
their elders, “TI will take care of her for 
you,” he added, gently. 


Ladies can’t 


was 


not 


Mother,” 


the Colonel 


one of 


t let her worry about anything.” 

he boy had grown very pale. His 
er fixed his face; 
isapproved of these drastic methods. 
'm awfully sorry you’re going,” he 
in a choked voice: “but it’s great 
vou, and it’s great for them, too— 


Two months later, Mrs. Lisle and her 
son were seated at the long table in the 
play-room. The tin soldiers were spread 
out as before, but the game seemed to 
languish for lack of spirit. The solitary 
player, indeed, attempted to concentrate 


anxious eyes on 
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his attention, but his eyes wandered fre- Danvers gazed at her with t 

quently to his mother’s face. eyes. What could he do to ma 
Mrs. Lisle looked pale and worn; her mother stop worrying? 

gaze was fixed constantly upon the door, “T say,” he suggested, desperat 


as if she expected and yet dreaded to see would be fun to play the marsh 
t open. In truth, the Colonel’s absence together—the one the Colonel lb 
had played havoc with her nerves. The worked it all out from the news; 
news from the front had been so fitful though there is one part they for 
and the fighting so constant—the Colonel report. I’m going to get him to 
alled it skirmishing; there was also the all about it. But it goes pretty; 
climate to be feared, and a hundred other I play it; you’ve seen me do it 
langers which men did not think of; many times, so perhaps you cou 
moreover, if anything should happen, she age it? Ill give you the Colonel’s 
had not the right to go to him. he added, with real heroism; h 
Just now, when the war seemed near he had always handled his favorit 
its end, there had been a complete dearth it would be trying to see them ha 
of trustworthy intelligence; it was this by any one else. Still, he was deter 
dearth of news that made Mrs. Lisle faint to do his utmost to cheer his mothe: 
and ill; it was for this that she watched what could be more cheering than t 
the door so continually. She knew that the Colonel’s regiment to victory ¢ 
Colonel Daubigny would telegraph at his Mrs. Lisle gave the boy a faint 
very first opportunity; not hearing from after which she looked more kind 
him meant possible disaster. The fact the tin soldiers. Might it not bk 
that he had, in a small way, covered him- omen, she reflected, to make his 
self with glory did not comfort the young sake win the battle? She had heard 
widow in the least. Afterward, of course, evil spells that were supposed t 
she would be glad, but at present her been cast over people by sticking 
anxiety was too intense. or even pins into vital parts of 
Danvers, however, was elated enough counterfeits—might not the revers 
for two—he knew the campaign by heart, accomplished in this case? She exami 
having pored over every newspaper ac- the tin commander with eager | 
count. He was convinced, however, that She did not perceive her son’s rea 
some things were unreported. at relinquishing him; she did perc 
“ T’ve played all his marches and skir- however, on glancing up suddenly, t! 
mishes so far,” he assured his silent moth- Danvers looked unusually depressed. 
er, “ but I bet he’s doing something splen- “Perhaps we'd better not play 
did now—or probably he’s done it—we she said, doubtfully; “ you’re tired. 
haven’t heard for so long.” “ Oh, it isn’t that,” the boy prot 
His mother’s face quivered. The boy “it’s that I’m afraid you won’t remem- 
looked perturbed; the Colonel had said ber how he did it—it’s awfully hard s 
she must not worry. times to remember his little turns. 
“See here.’ he cried: “the Colonel I think it would be all right for 
(you know the one I eall after our Col- tell you—because he must beat.” 
onel) has had splendid luck right along “Oh yes, he must beat,” Mrs. Lisl 
for two days. He’s got a mascot, I repeated, fervently. 
guess.” He had heard the Colonel use Danvers sighed; he had hoped agai 
this expression. hope that even at the last moment 
His mother laughed hysterically. mother would decline the dang 
Encouraged by this, the boy continued: honor. It would be much safer 
“ When the Colonel comes back, he’ll have to take the enemy’s side, where not 
a lot to show us, won’t he—fights he was at stake, even if she did forget 
has had? I guess it will make a whole moves. Whereas, to attempt to lead t 
new game.” Colonel’s regiment, including th« 
Mrs. Lisle shuddered; even the tin erans, required phenomenal skill and 
soldiers were a horror to her, though centration; and with all his devoti 
she concealed the fact to the best of his mother he did not blind hims 
her ability. her singular limitations—for inst: 








HOW 


ild not soldiers 


got 


long; 
and thought of 
which, as the Colonel and 
well, was perfectly fatal 


play very 


yays tired, 
hig else, 
Knew 
york in this line. 
DOY, howeve r, 


was prepared to 


o his engagements ; he therefore 


} 


ed to marshal his troops, arrang- 
his mother’s forces. 
Lisle’s attention had already 
she stared before her drearily. 
nvers her in 
she seemed far away from him, 
w. He decided to try a more direct 
id of rousing her. 
Didn’t he look splendid that day he 
I don’t believe another of- 


surveyed growing 


away ¢ 
can hold a candle to him; do you, 
er—even without his uniform ?”’ 
that Mrs. Lisle burst into helpless 
hiding her face in her hands. 
Danvers was terribly diseconeerted: his 
er had never been the erying kind. 
If you ery, you ean’t play with the 
nel,” he said, with Machiavellian 
macy; “the paint will come off if 
vet.” 
mother laughed, wiping her eyes 
tily. Danvers drew a breath of relief. 
ars were at all times most undesirable 
specially now, when to his secret dis- 


ay he felt a perilous lump in his ewn 


tle throat. 
At this crisis a servant 
rs hurriedly, the next 
sle was clutching a telegram. 
pen, then she gave a glad ery. 
He’s Dan—he'll be 
to-morrow !” 


mounted the 
moment Mrs. 
She tore 
coming home, 
Danvers got down carefully from his 
ir, and walked across to 
Then he put 


whe re his 


ther stood. his 
it her neck. 

’'m awfully glad he’s coming,” 
rmured; “I eouldn’t 
rry about things.” 

\s he spoke, footsteps sounded on the 
rs. Mrs. Lisle ran out into the hall. 
vers peered after her eagerly; perhaps 
front. 
Daubigny was 


arms 


he 


make you not 


as another message from the 
noment later Colonel 
he room; he looked travel-worn and 
ed. Behind him came three young 
ers; they also showed traces of re- 
t hardships. 


Colonel Daubigny presented the officers 
Mrs. Lisle, who was speechless in the 
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trong of her feeling, where- 
walked quickly toward the boy, 
arm about the 
child’s shoulders. 
like 
but he 
questioning eves. 

*“ Yes,” the latter said, “I 
things purposely in my telegram—I want- 
ed to The Colonel’s voice 
sounded strange to the boy; he was shy, 
too r the they looked 
so much stiffer than the Colonel. 

He edged nearer to his friend. 

“Tm awfully glad you’ve come,” 
said, 
beat 


you 


revulsion 
upon he 
impulsively 


laving his 


Danvers, his mother, was speech- 


less, devoured his friend with 


misstated 


surprise you.” 


ot voung office re 


he 
“Tt’s great that you 
fight! As 

will tell 


in an aside, 
the 
possibly can, 
about it ed 

‘IT will tell right away—that’s 
what I’ve come for—if your mother does- 
n’t object?” He gave Mrs. Lisle a mean- 
ing glance. She bowed slightly; she was 


marsh soon as 


you me all 


you 


too thankful to object to anything; all 
the of 
disconeerting to her. 

Colonel 
the 
attention. 

Danvers caught his breath excitedly ; 
he was convinced that something impor- 
tant was grand exploit 
was still which he—Dan- 
vers — was from the 
own mouth! 

‘T have come here,” Colonel Daubigny 
began, solernnly, “in order to render jus- 
to one. I have brought 
officers, because they are concerned in it 
also, since it has to do with the safety 
and honor of the regiment. Heads up, 
hearts he murmured, as he bent 
pretending to brush a 
speck from his coat. 


the same, presence strangers was 


drew himself 
instantly stood 


Daubigny up; 


younger officers at 


coming—some 
unreporte d, 


to hear hero’s 


tice some my 


firm !” 
over Danvers, 
the boy’s steady gaze, 
the speaker threw a quick glance at Mrs. 
Lisle. She looked bewildered, but very 
happy; her pink, her blu 
eves sparkled. 

“Mrs. Lisle, gentlemen, my friend 
Nanvers—I have a confession to make— 
a serious one from a moral point of view 
—-I have to confess that I’ve been guilty 
of plagiarism.” 

His 


even 


Reassured by 


cheeks were 


taken aback; 
lost their 
Was it possible 


listeners seemed 
the 


tomary 


young officers eus- 


impassiveness. 
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that their commander was breaking down pointment, Danvers did not seem 


after the prolonged strain of the cam- pleased; in truth, he was 





stunne 














paign ? torpidity; he could not grasp tl 
Danvers, on his part, was palpitating meaning of what he had heard. HH 
: with suspense ; he did not know what membered the river and how he 9 








plagiarism meant, but he divined from troops across it; he also remen 
the Colonel’s manner that it was some- the press accounts of the battle 

thing distinctly disereditable, and he marsh, but somehow he 
dreaded unnecessary publicity; military the two together. 

secrets should be guarded jealously. He Mrs. Lisle approached her son any 
had learned that precept from the Col- ly; she saw that the Colonel was 
onel himself. down, nor did she understand the 

Forgetting his shyness, Danvers pulled curious indifference. 














could n 















































his friend’s sleeve. “Tf it’s a council of “Isn't it splendid?” she eried, ex: 
war,” he whispered, “don’t you want ing the medal with enthusiasm. 
Mother and me to go?” think of it, dear; the Colonel says 











Colonel Daubigny grasped the boy’s saved the regiment—just you, Da: 
nervous fingers. “ No, I want you both I’m so proud of you I don’t know 
here. The fact is,” he continued, ad- to do!” 





























young man gave me the idea about cross- mother’s sleeve. “I’m awfully ¢! 
ing the marsh. I saw him work it out have the medal,” he assured her, in 

on this very table, just before I left; it tone, “but I don’t want them t 

was a river, not a swamp, that he crossed he couldn’t have got out of the sv 
—but the principle was the same. When by himself.” 

we got stranded in that devilish morass, Mrs. Lisle gave her son a tender s 
with the enemy in front of us, and ap- she understood 





























now the cause of 

















dient flashed into my mind. I tried it— that his chief should lose a tittle of f 
you know the result. It wasn’t reported, even if that tittle was to fall to his 
because I took care that it shouldn’t be— share. It was hero worship, no d 








I didn’t propose to take any false credit. but the mother shared 
The eredit is his. And now I should’ with all her heart. 

like—on behalf of the regiment and my- Colonel Daubigny had walked t 
self—to offer him this slight token of our window in order to conceal his ch: 
gratitude; it shall be exchanged for a about the neglected medal; he now t 
































mean time it will show him how we feel.” “One company of the 

He took a small box from his pock- here,” he announced; “I told the 
et, handing it to Danvers, who opened wait in front of the house. Wo 
it mechanically. you like to see them from the wind 















































bigny repeated, gently. “We are thank- face fell. “Oh, they are so far a 











we make you an honorary member of hurt me a bit—and I should love t 
our body.” with them in the street.” 

As he spoke, the Colonel pinned the Mrs. Lisle came forward hastily: 
medal on the boy’s coat, after which he astonishment delighted the Col 
shook hands with him heartily, motioning Danvers had never wished to lea 
to the officers to follow his example. nest until 





























The young men obeyed with alac- at the first sight of the real world. 
rity,. staring at the little boy in gen- 
uine admiration. 

To Colonel Daubigny’s intense disap- 








“Couldn’t the men come up?” 











quizzical gaze; “this room is very la: 











in the wor 


better one as soon as possible; in the toward the boy again with fresh hop 


ing you for saving the regiment—for that Couldn’t I go down, Mother! It woul 





dressing the officers again, gravely, “ this The boy’s face worked; he clutched | 


parently no way to get across, his expe- strange dejection—he could not end 


regiment 


The box contained a medal, tied with Danvers almost jumped from his s 
the colors of the regiment. “The regiment!” he repeated, 

The boy looked at it in dazed silence. shrill voice. He gained the Col 

“Do you understand?” Colonel Dau- side with startling speed. The 


now—but now he wished 


\l, 


Lisle suggested, avoiding the Colo: 












































TLY 


DANVERS GRASPED EACH HAND SILEN 
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searched his friend’s fac« 


“] 


would rather have them come 


anvthing else in all the world!” 


set 


tles it.’ Colonel Daubigny 


whereupon he gave a low or- 


he ¥ 


¢ 
} 


+ 


ti 


nt 


} 


itely 


V 


oung officers, two of whom 
le ft the room. 
there was a sound of many 


dently the regiment had com- 


he 


iM ™ 


a 
in 


ascent. The footsteps grew 
cond floor had been reached. 


ild searcely contain his ex- 


real regiment, the Colonel’s 
his room—where he had 


their battles so many times! 
vanguard having now reached the 
the two young officers appeared, 


Tur 


ve Tf 


‘ther orders. Colonel Dau- 
he word to advance, and in- 


the front ranks moved forward. 
saluted their chief, they marched 


Tol 


ind the table, stationing 


es finally with their backs against 
1 
wh 


] 


at 


\f 


| 


\ 


his manceuvre was repeated 
le large apartment was com- 


filled with soldiers; the entry, too, 
ive with uniforms. At last there 


m 


LUISE 


T 


in the sound of oncoming 
he Colonel surveyed the men 


st genial manner. 


Danvers Lisle has done the regi- 


gre 


at service,” he told them, 


g straight at his point with mili- 
lirectness, “for which great service 
presented him with a medal. I 


may 


li 


ke t 
thei 


he regiment also to express 
r gratitude. Mr. Danvers 
he live long and do honor 


0 intry.” 


men 


immediately set up such a 


cheer that the great room seemed 


to 


roll in sound. Mrs. Lisle 


r hands laughingly in her ears, but 


es were wet with happy tears. 


i 


ist 


resolve; 


's was white with excitement; 


ine 


ident had broken down his 
he could not resist this 


s tribute; besides, it did not ap- 


tly 


har 


rm the Colonel. The men 


to think just as much of him as 
had crossed the swamp without help. 


hu 


“aN, 


speech?” His eyes flashed with 


the 


he gasped: “oughtn’t I to 


thought of addressing a 


regiment. 


do.” 


ire. 


the Colonel said, reading 


Danvers clutched the arm of his chair, 
fixing his gaze on the men nearest him. 
They returned his gaze for the most 
part quite tenderly—they liked the idea 
that the little chap had somehow done 
them a great service. 

Danvers bowed; that was the way a 
speech began. “ Colonel—Mother—gen- 
tlemen—” he was trving to quote his 
triend correctly—* men of the regiment! 
I’m awfully glad to see you here—I wish 
you could come often—I love to see you 
march. I am going to make my troops 
march like you, if I can. And I’m aw- 
fully glad to have the medal with your 
eolors-—I shall wear it most all of the 
time. But of course the Colonel could 
have got you out of the swamp—” He 
caught himself up; he had not meant to 
sav that. “ That’s all, and—thank you,” 
he finished, in confusion. 

Colonel Daubigny shook hands with the 
young orator; then he made a sign of 
dismissal to the regiment. But the littk 
boy had one more request to make. 

* Do vou think I could shake hands 
with them?” he asked, in a careful 
undertone. 

The Colonel assented, motioning to the 
men to come forward; they did so, two 
and two, and Danvers grasped each hand 
silently. Toward the end his arm began 
to ache, but his enthusiasm still burned 
at fever-heat. 

Finally no one was left in the room, 
except Colonel Daubigny and Mrs. Lisle, 
for Danvers had followed the regiment 
io the top of the stairs; he wanted to see 
the very last of them. 

Mrs. Lisle looked in the Colonel’s eyes. 
“You were right and I was wrong—l 
am beaten all along the line!” 

Colonel Daubigny returned her look 
ardently; in defeat she was adorable! 

There was a moment of silence; the 
sound of the descending footsteps could 
still be heard indistinctly. 

“You have made him happy,” Mrs. 
Lisle continued, softly—‘“ happier than 
I could—” 

At this moment something strange 
might have happened if Danvers had 
not suddenly reappeared. His face was 
flushed, his eves were sparkling, he 
earried himself with a certain new 
jauntiness. 


‘IT never saw anything I liked so 
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much as that regiment,” he sighed, as he * Danvers, would you like to li, 
straightened himself against the wall. Colonel’s house?’ his mother ask: 
“You see,” he went on, confidentially, “ My—wouldn’t I!” the boy ej 
‘I always thought such a lot of the fervently. Then another idea 
ofticers—after this ’m going to think a to him; it had been lurking 
lot of the men—they’ve got such splendid, while at the back of his mind. 
stiff backs. I think, Mother, that if I “IT say,” he began, “you kn: 
could see them often I could hold my- that swamp—your getting out 
self better—more the way you like to way you said you did, I mean 
have me.” want it to get into the papers—I'd 
‘You could see them often,” Col- not—honor bright—honest Injun'! 
onel Daubigny put in, “if you lived looked earnestly in the Colonel’s 
near them.” “ All right, old man,” the latter 
“Oh, I would live anywhere if I could So that is why it was never « 
see them,” the boy cried, wistfully. known that Danvers saved the r 
Colonel Daubigny gave Mrs. Lisle a though the story leaked out uno! 
beseeching glance. But Danvers and the Colonel neve: 


Morning Twilight 


BY GEORGE STERLING 


AS early thrush acclaims the light... 
The wide, low-billowing day, 

O’er dews and grasses chill with night, 
Upeasts its foam of grey. 


Now end the darkness and its dreams. 
The broken moon is low; 

Like petal-drift on glassing streams 
We watch her sink and go. 


And like a dryad to her tree 
The morning star hath sped— 
Vanished ere one had thought to 

The path whereon she fled 


Hark how, as here we stand, the 
Of woodlands newly green, 

The pine’s innumerable chords 
Are touched by hands unseen! 


Hearing, the forest seems forlorn 
And all the air a sigh 

Of things that seek a vaster morn, 
And find it not, and die. 


O tranquil hour! the haggard n 
Shall make a ghost of thee, 

Soon to be memory’s, and soon 
Not een of memory. 








Edi Cha 


sag SE SBR Sa eee So 
DOS gO OR TIE 


: bene 


constant reader will easily re- “But these pretty girls, and those 
mber from the July and Sep- pretty little girls, can’t all be in charge 
mber numbers of this Magazine of grooms, and they are clearly of the 
ited, the almost self-devoted, rank of ladies.” 
hom the spectacle of his sister’s “Yes; I wish they were not all so cutty 
nt, as he followed and tried in their dress.” 
from it at Central Park, in New “All women are cutty in their dress 
vas sickening with the whole of now,” we said; end the brother dropped 
i great part of life. It is not im- a jaded eye from the equestriennes jolt- 
to recover just the point where ing about on the muddy stretch of Rot- 
d from it in a pathetic despair, ten Row to the pedestriennes hobbling 
specific as to how at the next along the path beside it, in skirts secured 
he found himself in Hyde Park, just below the knees and apparently tied 
looking round upon the pastoral at the ankles. 
Season still playing there in mid- “Ves,” he said. “ Terrible!” 
There must have been an ocean “Not so much that,” we extenuated, 
with a departure from New “as terrifying. But even the terror is 
r Boston, and an arrival at Liver- momentary, and it is a pleasing terror, 
Southampton or Plymouth. He with an element of surprise. A _ little 
remember, perhaps because he way off, with those spreading or scooping 
trv; he recalled it as an un- hats, they seem a species of parachute 
nt and vaguely tiresome pre- dropped down from the clouds, and bring- 
ry to being where he was in a ing some of the clouds with them; or 
chair, looking through the files of they look like a wild fantastic military— 
nd maids at the»unimpressive perhaps from their Davidian millinery— 
in Rotten Row. He said to him- of the year Ten, say, of the Indivisible 
ith the austerity of the American Republic; like a charge of cavalry, fight- 
id expected better things, that the ing as infantry, with the air of hussars, 
g was wholly without distinction; f cuirassiers, of dragoons, but when they 
averting his face impatiently from get a little nearer you see that they are 
mfrorted e@ compatriotic visage just instances of the same old lovely 
armehair at his elbow. We need woman, with translucent steckings. It’s 
that this visage was the familiar their being so much in black that helps 
f the Unreal Editor who “ laughs them cast the distant gloom.” 
hakes,” when especially sorrowful, “Yes,” he assented, vaguely. “ Are 
Easy Chair. translucent stockings quite compatible 
an you explain,” this factitious with the suffrage?” 
countryman asked the brother, in “Now wholly incompatible, we should 
which he carefully kept from being say,” the Easy Chair replied. ‘“ Perhaps 
‘how I happen to find the ‘Easy these ladies are all antis, and believe that 
’ here ?” the sphere of woman is the home.” 
the brother said. “I haven’t “They don’t look it,” he stubbornly 
nted for my own presence yet. Do maintained. 
ll that chair easy ?” “Why, there.” the Easy Chair owned, 
asy as any, after that in Franklin “we are with you. It is the supreme gift 
But are all these riders grooms, of women nof to look the things they 
» they merely look like grooms?” are. There is probably not the least 
"he average of English looks is doubt that all these wonderful creatures 
h.” the brother suggested. who are shuffling before us in six-inch 
Vou. CX¥XL—No. 725.—99 





steps on two-inch heels are wives devoted 
to unworthy husbands, daughters chained 
to the aged fathers, and 
mothers up in their children, 
matrons with their thoughts wholly bent 
the cares of their households. 
Their sphere may very well be the home, 


sick-beds of 
wrapped 


upon 


and they are just now enlarging it to 
sut if you 
they not 
mestic fowl, certainly: they are maiden 
pirates and brigands, 
and 
ast ferocity. 


then, 


the compass of the gay world. 


idge by appearances, are do- 


maternal highway- 


vomen corsairs, guerrilleras of the 


That is, till you come near; 
have intimated, their 
fades to an entreating de- 
their plumage of ravens and 


as we for- 
midableness 
pence nce; 
hawks betrays the soft timidity of doves; 
that effect of wicked innocence, of potent 
which from afar, 
reveals itself part of the tender entreaty 
by which they 


helplessness, threatens 
have secularly triumphed 
over man, or to put him typieally, Man. 
3ut what made you think of the suffrage, 
just now ?” 

“Well, I the London 
full of it, for one thing; and it 
to me that it would be droll if these ladies 
were presently mincing and twitching to 
the polls with ballots in their hands.” 

‘Any more than if these men in top- 


suppose air is 


seemed 


hats and one-button cutaways were bound 
on the same civic errand ?” 

“ Yes, we men are not quite so bad.” 

“ Well, not pretty. 
How would you have these dears dressed 
fer the civic errand? In the sculpturesque 
robes of the free peoples of antiquity? 
Or in the hoops—to make a long jump 
forward—in the hoops of the 1860’s, or 
the pull-backs of the 1870’s? Or the leg- 
of-mutton sleeves and short flaring skirts 
f the fin de siécle?” 

‘Not quite. I should not go back of 
1e pale and flying searfs and 
fluffy draperies of 1904.” 

Ah, 


thusiastieally coincided. 


we are quite ‘so 


+} 


colors 


there we are with you,” we en- 

“They certain- 

lv seemed more earnest in those fashions 
without being more serious.” 

“And we don’t want women to be 
he sighed. “Not women of 
Then he added, “ Why should 
fluffiness impart a of more 
than black cuttiness? It is 
creat mystery!” 

They rose and strayed off in the direc- 


. °° 
serious, 

fashion.” 
pale sense 


earnestness 
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tion of that spread of chairs wl) 
the late afternoon used to be ox 
by troops of rank and beauty and 
ion. There they found themselv: 

the reddening 
shining 


ravs of a wester 
through the lower bous 
the trees off toward the Serpentin 
their the fan-like 
chairs fairly well oceupied 
fairly dense throng strolling up and 
the walk in front of them. 

“One doesn’t 
about 


surprise exp 


was 


know what to 
the brother said, « 
an arraigning Boston glance over 
“You hear that the 
have quite broken up the season, a 
the parade here is only the fraye 
tattered remnant of what it wa 
it doesn’t look: it, anyhow.” 


“nw 99 
\O, 


London,” 


seene. wet 


authoritat 

“ But qualitat 
and this after 
are quite gone. They ar 
and gone.” 

“ Then and fash 
figures we see tilting and tottering 
are only ‘ phantoms of delight,’ an 
gloved and _ white-spatted and 
hatted and morning-coated shapes 


we assented, 
we do not know why. 
the church 
parade 


parade 


these lovely 


them are their ministering phantasms / 


“ Not Jut those 
say that they are all suburbans, and 
they come here to enjoy the sight 
parade rather than embody it.” 

“T don’t believe it. If I 
my senses, these 


exactly. who 


may 


pec yple are as 


dently persons of rank and fashion 


they are beautiful and self-possessed 
sweet-voiced. The London Season 


too deeply based in the reason of thi 


to be shaken by week-ends and « 
motorable distances from town 

people may dwell farther from Ma 
than they once did, or they may 2 


or out, on the Saturday of every 
but the season must persist. | 


feeling that if not a single (or marri 


the Season 
hover over the Maca 
New-Zealander sketching the ruins 
Paul from Westminster Bridge.” 
“Yes, and that New-Zealander 
a Socialist with for W 


Londoner survived, 
survive and 


be Votes 


graven on his heart,” we sidelongl) 


incided. “ Did you happen to go t 
great Suffragist meeting in Trat 
Square, the other Saturday? T7/ 





to 


EDITOR'S 


ye your faith 


vote, 


after it 


ll 


1 wou 


had 


lan 5 


been 


Davidian head-gear and cutty 


| translucent stockings.” 


| saw 


it.” the brother said, “ 


and l 


er seen anything more appealing, 


vinel 


art 


ng. at 


us in thé 


ww far the 


English 


it righteous cause!” 


sund another Easy Chair in 
ciety closes next the society path. 


glowed to hear him speak 


one 


have not a lot of constitutions to 


aus We 


hicl 


have; t 


1 hey 


1 was then 


hose Englishwomen 
could get the 


before Pa 


hey would have the suffrage—n 


i 


en’s minds in their favor! 


sure 
the \ 


] 
‘ 
i 


without more fuss. 


bill 
rlia- 
10d i- 


And 


had fortified themselves to 


y, most wonderfully 


addre 


They 


ssed 


euments to the eve as well as the 
ildn’t read the . 


On 


hame 


s ol 


reat women on their banners with- 


ish of hope for future 


a flush of shame 


justi 


for past 


*e TO 


in- 


It seemed monstrous that every 


ud ignorable Tom, 


should vote and sue 


je women 


rociaiming the 


not. 


h 


plovs of the suffragists: 


rt 


iM 


ist al 


they 
} 


id doctors’ an 


were q 


listribution of 


t Tf 


ments oft 


uite as 


d 


Dick, 


and 


as those 


the ac 
teac 


Then, those ban- 


» different callings 


tress 


hers’ 


impressive, 


the opinions 


suffragism from far 


» thrill and cheer.” 
ted tacitly, bu 


brother assen 


ralasia to nearest Hampstead: it 


banners declaring the geograph- 


and 
thest 
was 


t he 


What struck me most was the fact 


ti 
prot 
\\ 


nt 


‘al politics that one thing gave 
f of: that array of banners tell- 
many men in the different 


and 


unimpo 


rtant 


towns 


lom favored votes for women. 


im- 


of the 


That 


t a house-to-house, and shop-to-shop, 
\fice-to-office 


it 


mee 


anvass. 


int business; 


gest kind of argument.” 


it 


It n 
was 


leant 
the 


perceived that he had grudgingly 


iperiorly agreed with us in order 


tter to allege the value of his par- 


r observation. 


t we passed it 


tic feature of the spectacle. 


We did not dispute 
in turning to an 


“ Those 


going about with white wands tufted 


re d 


and 


green 


ribbons 


wert 


very 


ASY CHAIR. 


persuasive, too. Did you hear any of 
the speaking ¢” 

‘No, the shuffling eof feet over the 
asphalt prevented that. But it looked 
eloquent and unanswerable.” 

“Didn't it?’ we exulted. “And th 

t sky over all gave the thing 
solemnity.” ° 

rain he would not be led. “I rather 

liked the plashing of the fountains, too.” 

‘Yes, the fountains were very well. 
And the grim-visaged Landseer lions lent 
a gravity to the affair, with their tongues 
lolling impartially out. And did you see 
one Davidian hat, or cutty skirt narrowed 
at the ankles, or catch a single gleam of 
translucent stocking, such as shakes your 
hope of women here?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he said. “ But,” he 
added, thoughtfully, “I didn’t get very 
near the actress group.” 

“If vou had,” we rebuked him, “ you 
know very well, it would have been a 
purely histrionic display, a burlesque of 
this silly sisterhood here.” 

‘Silly? I don’t know about silly,” he 
returned, with a  contrary-mindedness 
which we began to suspect characteristic, 
though very honestly come by. “ Even 
when they have their rights one wouldn't 
want them to be too rigorously self- 
denying in matters of fashion. I don’t 
see why a woman shouldn’t vote in 
a pretty gown—not violently pretty, 
of course.” 

‘You are young,” we tolerated him; 
for it seemed to us that we saw his ey 
wandering to “ the daughter of a hundred 
earls ” (why should or.e suppose her other 
or less?) who was sitting down in a penny 
chair near by, clearly because her skirt 
was drawn so tight about her feet that 
she could not walk, or even stand with 
safety. “ When you are older you will 
see these matters diff rently.” 

** Why,” he asked, with his dreaming eyes 
now fixed on that vision, “ shouldn’t there 
he a compromise? When the women 
were going to the polls it might be in a 
Spartan severity of dress; and when they 
weren't. in a—” 

“An Egyptian suecinctness,” we added 
for him. 

‘Not quite that.” he said; and we hur 
ried on to save him from his weakness, 
his folly. 


“Tt wouldn’t do, your compromise. 
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When women have the vote they must do 
nothing to remind us of these days of 
their slavery wher they can take part in 
polities only by canvassing fer votes in 
behalf of their husbands or fathers or 
brothers, with the same wiles in degree 
that they use in snaring hearts. They 

n't realize it, but their actual part in 
politics is quite immoral, for now they 
ring their beauty, their grace, their 
harm of sex, not their minds, to bear 
ipon the ignorant and infatuated electors. 
Thank goodness we have no such med- 
dling in our elections. The Mikes, the 
Tims, the Patsies wouldn’t ‘ stand for’ it 
a minute. Graft in politics is bad 
enough, but voteless beauty is far worse. 
We are ahead of the English in that, as 
they are ahead of us in many other 
things. But both nations must save 
themselves by justice to women. Then 
vomen will no longer cajole and delude 
men when they outvote them.” 

“Oh, do you think so?’ he seemed 
to doubt. 

“Why, certainly; they will have no 
object in it. Will they?” 

“T rather hoped they might,” he an- 
swered: and we thought it well to be 
frank with him. 

‘You are no more likely to win that 
daughter of a hundred earls than some 
aviator is likely to overtake an angel of 
the seventh heaven and persuade her to 
a place beside him in his monoplane.” 

“What do vou mean?’ he demanded, 
cuiltily. 

‘Nothing, if you say so. But where 
have vour eyes been while you have been 
trving to give your thoughts to votes 
for women ¢”’ 

He colored—as people onee colored in 
fiction much more than they do now— 
and confessed so far as to say: “ She is 
certainly beautiful, in her high-bred Eng- 
lish way. But what reason have you to 
think she is 

“Ah, you own it! But let us make 
you observe that you are of the wrong 
sex to hope, however deeply moneyed 

u are, for an alliance with the Brit- 
sh aristocracy.” 

“Yes,” he sighed. “TI suppose you are 
right. Shall we move on?’ He rose very 
esolutely, and we found our way through 
that fan-like spread of chairs, and so out 
of the Park altogether. But we could 


not part from him without trying 


to improve the oceasion. 


“The most striking effect of | 
life for the ‘ cultivated American. 


used to be imagined in England 


extraordinary juxtaposition of its « 


While the women were demand 


vote in Trafalgar Square thy 


vere debating whether to give 


in the House of Commons: 


ext Monday afternoon you mig 
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frankly of the way things wer 
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eould not happen so with us. 
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have to be changed; great d 


would have to be traversed bet 


women could hold meetings in 


ington with any prospect of 


their convictions to bear upon ( 


Ther is no terrace at 
Capitol, no place wher 
of the great legislative 


the 
the 
machine 


be eased by buns and tea. The 
affair would be remotely and impers 
earried on. If justice or injustic 


finally done. it would be equally 
charm, without.the open play of 
sympathy. We sho ild get there th 
but by such a different road!” 
The brother yawned. “ TI] faut 
pour étre belle,” he said. “ W: 
have a republic without paying t 


he pretty things of a monarchy.” 


This did not quite cover the 


but we perceived that it was very 


‘ 


ican, and we assented, and drop» 


subjeet. At the same 


time 


euriosity stirred in our mind; 


dered if this good brother wer 


charge of that betrothed sister wh 


of our separable selves had left h 
in Central Park last May. We « 
see how we could ask, and we lang 
in silence. Then, suddenly, he 


if we had asked: 


“ Oh, they were married in Jun 


In our astonishment at 


his ans 


our unspoken question we attempt 


retort, “ You don’t say & 
violence of the effort we 


” But 


awoke. 





not seem strange that so large 
portion of our present-day fiction 
tuates motives, methods, and 
hich have become trite with long 
hen we consider how much of 
in our daily doings and con- 
follows a habitual and con- 
course. 
ise the novelist presents to us 
scenes which we have beheld a 
times or familiar phases of hu- 
these need not be insignificant, 
t be if he has the keen sense 
which revives them in our 
and especially if he has the 
é imagination whieh informs 
vith a meaning and beauty native 
em but not obviously discernible. 
f he does all this in an old- 
ned way, we need not complain 
ay, indeed, find some added charm 
at amiliarity. 
vy who read fiction merely for 
ement, to occupy leisure, or to re- 
nnut—and these constitute the ma- 
of readers—do not make much 
id upon the writer’s creative im- 
ion. They do not insist upon the 
quality of characters presented or 
any deep interpretation of life. 
and Judy are perennially amusing 
go through all the motions that 
up their story. These readers 
rly submit to the tricks of the show- 
if they ask for new ones, they want 
n of the old kind, as children go on 
generation to generation playing 
old games. They appreciate inven- 
which children resent—but do not 
that it should be discovery. Art, old 


new, is beyond their comprehension ; 
are satisfied by artifice ; but the Vv are 
pressed by the compelling master, if 


leals with elemental passions and re- 
the prevailing moral sentiment. 
ever-widening class of cultivated 
s have a higher curiosity, more or 
ippreciation of art, and a modern 
of life, the truth and _ be auts of 


pee es 

Pan C 
nee 

EES ae 


which, in living embodiment, they de- 
mand from the creators of fiction. 
Though they often read fiction for mere 
amusement, they all want a higher order 
of entertainment; but by no means all 
of them are quite satisfied with ultra- 
modern realism or with what we should 
call the advanced fiction, which they read 
deprecatingly, while they revert with en- 
thusiastic predilection to former and, 
with one exception, vanished masters of 
the art. Some of these deprecatory 
readers attribute what they call the weak- 
ness of present fiction to its feminiza- 
tion, and academic criticism implies very 
much the same judgment, since it refers 
us for models of superior excellence to 
listinctively masculine types in the past. 

We have given a good deal of space 
in the Study to a consideration of what 
women have done in fiction since they 
entered the field a century and a half ago, 
and we think we have done aon only 
simple justice in showing how large a 
part they have had in the development 
of the art. The main tendency of fiction 
has been, as we have seen, away from 
the old art of story-telling to a new art— 
that of the creative representation and 
interpretation of life. Women have never 
been great story-tellers. The play, at its 
best, is an art far transcending that of 
story-telling, but women never have been 
great playwrights. Men have striven to 
excel as story-tellers and dramatists. 
Women follow their natural inclination 
in creative work, and, while they have 
won rare distinction in histrionic inter- 
pretation, they have in their imaginativ 
literature confined themselves to living 
embodiments, repudiating dramatic poses 
and stage situations. It was inevitable 
that they should develop realism in its 
simplest terms; inevitable, at least, that 
those of them who did not attempt to 
imitate masculine methods and who fel- 
lowed the simple lines of the art which 
nature—in this case the woman-nature— 
makes, should give life its native color, 
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its real rather than a dramatic tension 
and investment, and its natural meaning 
and expression. They have done this in 
a way that men have not. Dickens and 
Charles Reade made exposures of wrongs 
and hypocrisies; Thackeray pierced dis- 
guises and shams; Meredith laid bare 
the monstrosities of masculine egoism; 
Thomas Hardy disclosed the ironies of 
life—all these making much ado about 
their ruthless business, using many 
words, and some of them availing of 
subtle speculation. Henry James has 
luminously vivisected the modern mind 
at thousands of critical moments. But 
some women now writing have done more 
than these men have done in the sig- 
nificant, yet simple and natural dis- 
closure of the truth and beauty of life. 
If we were asked to produce examples 
of woman’s work in the lines just in- 
dicated, and illustrating what we mean 
by the recent unprecedented advance of 
fiction, we could easily enough refer to 
work familiar to our readers and already 
recognized at its full value; but we pre- 
fer to select for this purpose a novel, not 
so generally familiar, published three or 
four years ago, by Anne Douglas Sedg- 


wick, entitled A Fountain Sealed, but ap- 
pearing in England as Valerie Upton. 

It is a novel of American society, 
though the auther knows her England 
as well as her own country, and some 


English scene and character “are intro- 
duced by way of contrast with the Amer- 
ican and for the unfolding of the story. 
It is pre-eminently a psychical novel, as 
to its motive—an ideal example of that 
kind, the product of the ripest culture 
of both mind and heart. In every detail 
of it we are impressed by the writer's 
competence, clear vision, wsthetic sensi- 
bility, and firm yet flexible handling of 
material brought together by intuitive 
selection. Its purpose—of which there is 
nowhere a formal statement—is a plea 
for the natural expression and procedure 
of individual life, based upon a just per- 
spective of values. The conception of 
such a life is embodied in Valerie Upton’s 
personality and career—a charming per- 
sonality and a eareer which quietly 
achieves harmonious fulfilment notwith- 
standing an early and unfortunate mar- 
riage. Valerie’s husband is an aggressive 
philanthropist, arrogantly and rhetorical- 


ly altruistic, to whom his wife’s 
gayety is an injury and a r 
Their little girl, Imogen, is his st 
and enthusiastic ally, so that th 
mother finds herself an exile in 
home. There is a break, with no 
rupture or absolute separation. 
lives a life of semi-detachment, h 
mers in America, with her husba 
daughter as guests, and the rest 
year in an establishment of her 
England, indulging her simpk 
and surrounding herself with co 
friends, her heart always yearning 
the alienated daughter. 

The story opens with the death 
husband and Valerie’s return to lL 
now in the bloom of American 
and engaged to a Boston artist 
Pennington, who is, with re: 
reserves, sympathetic with her nol 
pose to “uplift” the human ra 
heritage from her father, whom 
could hardly tolerate. In Valer 
Imogen are concretely embodi 
opposite types of character—on 
veloped out of a living individua 
rience and illustrating natural 
and graces, and the other bristlin; 
activities for the good of others, | 
dividuality dissipated in these s 
personality seems denied her. S| 
no “taint of personal preferenc 
for her lover; yet she is self-cons 
arrogating to herself a lofty supe 
because of her ideals, and suspici 
everybody not thus elevated or r 
to wear the “badge of philanth: 
and thus become one of “her own’ 
ple. These defects are the nem 
the denied personality, of Im 
thwarted self. The outward present 
of her is that of a delightful and 
ful American girl. Inwardly she i 
and empty, having nothing to giv 
gifts, and has so far exhausted her 1 
that she can give these only throug! 
mother’s sympathetic assistance, j 
her child’s sake, and costing her 
renunciations. Indeed, all the ren 
tions fall upon Valerie and for In 
benefit, even to that of her English 
Sir Basil, who supplants Jack i 
girl’s affections, but whom the n 
might have kept by a word or a 
Valerie’s maternal love is only a 
though the greater part, of her lit 
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al—that is the key-note of her applaud Jack Pennington, when he shuts 
She is first of all true to her the door on Mr. Potts, and when, after 
ire: truth and loyalty in all the his last interview with Imogen, he ex- 
of her life follow, for to her claims, “ Damn goodness!” Such com- 
no relations that are not spon- ment as the author makes is never ob- 
the outgrowth of her own na- vious or pointless; and in lucidity and 
garden she tends, the friends felicity of expression she is not sur- 
shes, the beautiful things gath- passed by any of her masculine con- 
it her by her selective choice, temporaries. From the first page to the 

a part of her, more harmonious- last, this novel is an intellectual treat, 
the disparate daughter. Herein yet without argument or such discursive 
perennial charm, her power to generalization as a dispassionate spec- 
te bountiful life after the divine  tator of life, like Anatole France, would 
by impartation. From his first indulge in. The author is never detached 

ge with her, Jack Pennington’s from the characters she creates and which 
temperament is subdued by this are intimate to her in various degrees— 
charm. Valerie most intimate of them all, the 
crisis, though not the climax of pervading atmosphere of the whole play. 
ry, is reached when Imogen asks _ It is proper to say that she creates these 
’s consent to the preparation of characters, because she makes them live, 
phy of her idolized father by his each having individual human flavor 
adulatory follower, Mr. Potts. and temperament. Neither Valerie nor 
quietly but firmly refuses to Imogen is simply a type. Valerie en- 
on the undertaking—for her hus- joys life—the best and most beautiful 
sake, as she afterward explains things in it—in a natural way, but it 
Basil. Mr. Potts’s expression of is in her own way. Imogen wears 
rath, as he towers above Valerie her guise of superior goodness Imogen- 


phetie denunciation, brings upon ly, and it never hides the suppleness of 


the swift vengeance of Jack Pen- her peculiar girlish grace or her own 
who is present at the interview, kind of faultfulness. 
ho, “ with a suave, unbroken mo- The art of A Fountain Sealed in its 
*sweeps him from the room. Imogen fine details is like that of a well-bred 
f her own motion, after up- woman, with a heritage of culture— 
g her mother as a cruel, shallow, such as the author herself manifestly is. 
lfish woman. Valerie, left alone In general style and construction it is 
Jack, finds no consolation in his more like that of her brothers than of 
athy and justification, and only her sisters in fiction. We have somewhat 
bitter tears for Imogen. “How the same feeling of it as we have of 
hurt her!” Yet she adheres to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s art. The devices 
solution. of construction are well concealed, at 
is the nearest to a sensational least not apparent to any but a technical- 
in the novel—this precipitation, ly critical reader. In the use of the ex- 
ing the air and preparing the way tended metaphor the author reminds us 
final dispositions of the story, of Meredith and Henry James. This 
Valerie at the end a solitary point of excellence is especially masculine. 
re in the autumnal shadows. It is, however, as an example of woman- 
story has no other than a purely ly achievement in advanced fiction that 
eal excitement. The tragedy and we have dwelt upon this piece of work, 
of it are veiled, made nothing of which, though singular in its fine excel- 
dramatic tension, only psychieal- lence, is fairly adduced as representative 
pprehended. Yet there is no thin- of womanly possibilities—most fairly, we 
f thought, no anemic embodiment. may say, because the realization of these 
leseription the picture is fully paint- possibilities is so confined to a psychical 
In characterization we are intro- disclosure of life and not dependent upon 
to living human beings, with red striking dramatic or melodramatic fea- 
in them; they appeal to our sym- tures or even upon philosophic subtlety 
nd we respond. Tow heartily we and brilliant analysis. Just wherein it 
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escapes “greatness” it illustrates the 
qualities of woman’s creative work in a 
field which she has made her own. 

jut there are other ways in which 
women illustrate the advance of present- 
day fiction, also escaping “ greatness.” 
The disclosure of life by unmasking it 
in the presence of Nature—the surest 
way—gives us entertainment of a high 
order, more satisfactory, because more 
human, than we derive from the dis- 
closures of the new science, yet on the 
same plane with these. But, as in the 
case of Miss Sedgwick’s novel, the appeal 
is to a select though, we trust, a consider- 
able audience. Another kind of creation, 
involving the mystery of genius, wholly 
independent, it may be, of culture or of 
environment, and availing of a more 
native art, leads directly into the field 
of wonder and is more captivating. 
Here the imagination creates spontane- 
ously and as in a dream, evolving new 
spiritual species which are at once sur- 
prising and familiar. The working of 
the miracle is as old as genius itself, 
changing with every age, taking different 
forms, emerging now in poesy, and again 
in painting, sometimes linked with sym- 
bolism, but, in our modern imaginative 
prose, with the plainest investment. It 
showed in Hewlett’s early Italian stories 
and in Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age. 
In the nature of things, it springs from 
woman’s imagination as from its native 
haunt in our modern fiction, having a 
freer course since the banishment of old 
sophistications. We see it in what is 
called the quaintness of Mrs. Wilkins 
Freeman’s fiction, in Mrs. Henry Dude- 
ney’s quiet but pregnant situations, and 
in the creations of Georg Schock 
notably in her short story, “The <Au- 
tumn Fan.” In this kind of creation the 
writer chooses homely and commonplace 
material to work with, to get clear of 
guises and conventions and of all fash- 
ions save the old fashion of plain hu- 
manity. Truth is disclosed, but we can 
give it no formula: it is not the dis- 
closure by analysis; an intuitive selection 
is at work by secret elimination for the 
emergence of the natively human, in 
form, feature, and atmosphere. This 
species of imagination is woman’s nat- 
ural property, but she has no monopoly 
of it. Thomas Hardy, in The Return of 


the Native, had a mastery of 
gained by a woman. Here, as in 
that woman has best done, { 
closely and intuitively, natural 1i 
as we have said, escapes greati 


elusion characteristic of our 
modernity and especially depre: 
the academic critic in his compa 


present writers with former mast 

We can quite understand th 
taken by such a critic. He has t 
ground of the past to stand upo 
share his utmost admiration for 
masters of every epoch. But 
have noted that important chang 
marked each new stage in the « 
of human imagination and sens 
It is a part of his office as critic 
these changes and interpret th 
nificance. He does not discrow 
by his praise of George Eliot 
appreciation of a more advance: 
of fiction. Meredith and Har 
won their place in his esteem 
farther in the advance. There | 
in the present generation a mor 
change, and it also has marked 
vance. This change has affect: 
masculine American writers, lik 
Sherburne *Hardy and Henry B. | 
who hold to the best traditions 
mer day; but, in the divestiture 
tures, it has been most fully ill 
by recent women writers. Why 
cede the advance made by these vw 

The repudiation of old fashions 
writing of fiction does not of itself 
the new, which must have its own | 
charm and vitality. The quai 
native embodiment of life and t! 
chieal disclosure of its truth 
compelling functions for our ent 
ment, nor do they deeply affect o 
bility, if the tension of life, joy 
painful, is not also felt, and felt 
rhythmic form and expression im} 
just and adequate art. 

What we have just said about 
portance of vitality in fiction 
prelude to the announcement that 
next number of this Magazin 
begun a new novel by Margaret ID 
entitled “ The Iron Woman.” Th 
of no other writer, indeed, could 
illustrate all that we have be 
ing of woman’s share in the adva 
present-day fiction. 
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ting worse and they think it better to have and meditated 
him taken to the sanitarium | shall be its forms that she was fertile in 
going through Westville on my way; wish I “if vou must, at 


so much upon dange 


least take some pre 
eould stop off and see you, but of course Think of yourself, 
I can’t , 


think of youl 
things; think of Elizabeth Su) 

‘Well, I should think not!” ejaculated should get violent 
Mrs. Lanning. “ The sooner she gets him to Again the bell 
the sanitarium the better, / say, speaking on emphas s 


rang, 


her account as well as on yours. IL guess you “What shall I do 
don’t want any insane young men around willing, in this unusual 
this house, with all your lovely things.” any advice 

No, | don't said Miss Ort At that ‘Water, said Mrs. J] 
instant she looked out of the front window casting her 
and uttered a shriek 


tnnine 
eye at the kitchen sir 
is the only thing that will quell 
What is it Mrs. Lanning jumped, and read it in an old number of t 
turned to look out of the window, too. She Journal in Dr. Wilkins’s 


otlice Wi 
clutched Miss Orr’s arm 


waiting to get medicine tor Sar 
It's Elizabeth, with him!” Hot wat 


‘+r and cold water 
For an instant they stood transfixed, then * But 


how Internally 
with one accord they picked up their skirts Mirs. Lanning 
ind tled rhey found refuge in the kitehen again.” 

Again Elizabeth's ring startled the Externally 
refugees rhis time Miss Abbie’s sense of ‘em; first hot 


and then « 
lovalty to her niece triumphed. “I will go hot. It 


calms them instantly 
nd open the doo she declared. | don't thing that will.” 
understand Elizabeth's motives, but she is Miss Ort 


my niece, and I would stand by her if she her friend’s 


shook herself valiant! 
detaining clutch ‘Ss 
rought a hole insane asvlum here ean find Jake he’s out in the \ 
Mirs. Lanning, who was quivering all over, where raking leaves-——and Della | 
laid a large detaining hand on her arm. ter be in the 


dining-room, with p 
Abbie! she begged * Don't go! the 


folding doors between that 
| I I must,” declared the aunt parlor if | 


open the door a littl 
Ther ried Mrs. Lanning, who had read will be t 


signal It mav be 
beth’s bringing 
Decalse he shows 
vetting violent 
avs did depend 
and I shall not fai 
Klizabeth was 
patiently upon the 
with a large, dat 
man in a minister 
When Miss Orr ope 
doo1 her niece KIS 
and then said brig 
with a trace of cont 
her manne 
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Martin 
* How 
Martin 
rhe young m: 
hand and grasped 
sive one with 
shaking it up 
vigorously 
‘IT am very 5 
you, Miss Orr,” 
in a deep bass 
* Walk in,” 
Orr, as soon as 
release her hand 
ushered. them into 
lor, Mr Martin 
stepped aside to al 
to precede nim 
waved him ahead 
After you 
please, she sala 
herself she breathe 
‘You won't 
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n our wedding 


Miss Ort 
e, who 
with embarrassment to say more before Elizabeth greeted her. 
er aunt fearfully. She unde) When that was over, Miss Orr fairly pushed 
her toward the vacant chair by the strange 
form his mania has taken.” she Mirs. Lanning—Mr. Martin Mrs. Lan 
He’s frightening poor Elizabeth ning, sit there.’ Like one hypnotized Mrs 
He must be humored,” Lanning obeyed. 
ves, ves, of course, [| understand, “ This seems a healthful spot,” observed 
soothing|y “ That is very nice in Mr. Martin, sombrely 
Evervthing will be all right. I am * Yes, indeed,’ Mrs. Lanning hastened to 
We are going to have vou for dinner, agree “Very, very healthful Extremely 
In faet, all the doectors—I don’t mean 
man looked somewhat taken the doctors Oh ves, indeed You are 
are very kind,” he remarked. quite right about it. You find yourself 
opened her mouth two or three well here, I hope?” 
saving anything, and at last “Thank vou.” replied Mr. Martin, cour 
teously, with a slight bow “| feel fairly 
I don’t believe you quite well Of course, with my severe mental 
work, I feel sometimes a slight nervous 
I want to.” her relative = strain I have had headaches at intervals 
lecision. She went to for a number of vears, but I have made up 
Lanning.” she called. my mind to endure them.” 
lurking in the hall. “Well, now, that’s the right way to tak 
she started it.” eried Mrs. Lanning, heartily rhe 
said the hostes., “ come stranger’s frank reference to his mental dis 
ability put her quite at her ease 
head in a help “1 wouldn't worry about it a bit if I 


ind blinkee I would as soon were you I was reading in the Ladies’ 
Abbie.” she iid, faintly Household Con panion the other day that if 


ou to come in,” repeated the you took a glass of hot milk before retiring 


w her friend iron will vou would have a sound sleep every night of 
t by fearful euriosity our life vhich of course goes a long way 
ved toward the parlor door If vou feel anvthing—ah—especially severe 
commanded Miss Orr coming on.” she continued with delicacy, | 
the other She had no time should go to bed at once with a hot-water 
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stay there I’m 

! juite ealm.” 

replied M1 Martin 
expression, “ T’ve 
looked fondly at 
have some one to 


person 
vou—I 
nurse von,” gurgled, h 
dar} ig man is ¢ ¢ to him | 
Wl spoke of *Hold him, Jake!’ 
ply that pale and dauntless, 
contrary Far which | held i 
I married Miss Orr, out. 
qualities which—” \dams 
Mrs. Lanning, \ = 
the middle of his erred Elival 
i.” he repeated. ean you treat 
vou any objection to it? “Your hus! 
be some mystery here, some don’t mean to sa 
oy ; 
corner of the * Husband!” repeated . 
\ ition under Mr. Martin’s « 
most distressed ex- quiet, vou! 
Elizabeth 
is this is a family “Oh,” e1 


| ced that person 


“| convers 


Y t “there’s been some 
gasped Mrs. Lanning, is no more crazy 
the door. . Mir. Martin. of 
ersation between in Centreville You 
had been as follows. people here 
elder Miss Orr, morning 
firmly by the elbow, “Did vou 
innot go on Give it speaking Wi 
all You have a home “tell me that 
vou everything you want. insane, or at lez 
gether too young and inexperi through here on 
is sort of thine.” * Why—why [ guess 
old as lots of girls,’ de- her niece, sobbing afresh 
mantly married, and forgot all 
red the annt, “ but occurred to me ‘you'd 
to manage person was crazy. . He’s so looked u 
Jake slowly released Mr. Mart 
him all .’ her neck. “Tm not a Baptist myself,’ 
vss of her , “You've  gized, assisting the victim with 
es exactly as ” a dry handkerchief, “but I 
k so But there will come douse any kind of a minister 
can't He seems sensible was one. I hope you'll exense 
the mistake. It wasn’t exactly 
should hope so!” said Elizabeth This being as much of an 
moment Mr. Martin interrupted proud nature was.capable of 
.’ he boomed solemnly, Possibly Mr. Martin had 
be some objection in the’ in getting the upper hand 
present to our being man which the attack on his pe 
and L think we had better depart.” had reduced him At any rate 
He ek Elizabeth by the arm, and she. a_ rather overblandly. 
little dazed, was going with him obediently, * After all, Miss Orr. w 
when thev were stopped by Miss Orr. thought you were just 
“Not one step shall you stir out of this thoucht I was.” 
jouse,” she said, wildly. “I forbid it abso- Miss Orr was able to respond 
lutely Flizabeth, sit down If you have “ You’re very kind, I’m sure, 
any influence over that person, make him sit she said, humbly. “ Elizabeth ill 
down, too You need not be afraid.” she will you attend—vour—” she hesitaté 
added. “ There is help at hand.” blushed—“ T micht : ve ay the 
Ni Martin seemed slightly auelled, and right now.” she aid. reels ad 
hited what was to Miss Orr another 1 refer to his clothes: supp ‘ 
of of his mental eondition that his garments should always 
nerfectly mad. How terrible!” he perfectly dry. to avoid colds. It 
1 in a low tone: and with the eun the first things to remember 


} 











ends with a street urchin). “ Oh! mother, won't you please 
slightly soiled, but if he was aqone over carefully he'd be as good 


Sceptics 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 


HEN your old dad was as little as vou 
Was he likely to do 

What thev wanted him to? 
Why, certainly so! And as quick as a_ wink 
He did as they bid him before you could think 

Hey! Hey? 

What do you say 
What makes you keep winking and grinning that way 
Your uncle’s been “ tellin’ you sumthin’”? Dear, dear! 
You mustn't believe all the stories you heat 


When dad and his playmates were nice little boys 
The first of their joys 
Was giving their tovs 
lo poor little children who needed them more 
Your dad was so good he gave all of his store 
Hey! Hey? 
What do vou say? 
Your mother has some of ‘em now, put away 
Such nerve was unknown in my day!—lI’ll be bound 
You imps have been snooping and prying around 


When daddy was young he was deaf, dumb, and blind 
To pranks unrefined ; 
He’d a serious mind. 

He paid no attention to girls and their looks, 

But gave all his time to his tasks and his books 
Hey! Hey? 
What do you say? 

Yes, mother was raised in the very same way 

You found an old letter and read it?—My Scat! 

We used to spank children for mischief like that 
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Nurse. “ Why, Harold! 
HAROLD. “ Sister 
go up u hen I ao up 


wont do as I say; I 


A Serious Problem 
LITTLE girl returned from 
a fashionable church with a thought 
ful brow 
* Mamma,” she began, doubtfully, “do all 
angels dress just alike. in white robes?” 
“Why, certainly, dear,” the mother as 
sured her, 
And just 


angels?” 


services at 


any kind of persons can be 
“ If they have been very good.” 
*“ Laundresses and cooks and maids?” 
* Of course, sweetheart. W hy do you ask? 
“ Well,” the little girl commented slowly, 
‘I certainly would like to know how the 
Lord to tell that we belong in the 
best 


is going 


society!” 


What is the matter?” 
want her to 
and go down when I qo down.” 


MAGAZINE. 


The Gravy 
CERTAIN Dr, ¢ 


once reading 
strenuous paper on t 
nence cleri 


goes 


before a 
story 
entertainer went out 
wife how many s 
provide ior at supp 
“ What are the \ 
she and wa 
subject of the essa 
shall I do?” she eri 
| have brandied pe 
it is too late to el 
* Make no chang 
husband. "75 Ww 

right.” 

The essayist had 
of honor at the 
the lady of the hou 
presented him with 
the peaches. After 
suid to him, “ Dr. ¢ won't 
me to give you some more of thes« 

“Thank you,” he replied. “1 
cellent.” 

\ little later she said, * Dr. ( 
not give you another peach?” 

* No, I thank you,” said he ap 
* but | will take a little more of 1 


so the 


asked, 


How the Days Go By 


RANK looked up thoughtfull 
éngine-and-cars game of 
played on the primitive plan of 
old boy: 
* Mamma, 
by, one after 


isn’t it funny how 
the other, just like 


ears, with Sunday for the engin 


~ 


‘* Throwing Old Shoes 


miast atte 


} 
; 


his weddina rec 


ives a 


most appropriate 





” 
| 


Al hive a 
uf & 


— 


4 


To-morrow We Diet 


The Measurin’-Worm 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


reen worm It measures vour arm an’ measures your 


to squirm chest 


ilo 


Surin’ 


a nice 


vour leg or 


mind 


Vil find 


u any harm 


ere an’ measures you 


goods they got to spare ; 


for a tailor firm 


little 


you 


its he ad 


hin’ thread 


an’ moves along 


knows 


th’ figures wrong 


measurin’-worm! 


An’ thinks how vour clo’es will look th’ best 
"'N if 
For a 


vou’re still it ‘l1] measure you 


! 


pair o° shoes an’ some stockin’s, too! 


An’ it thinks 
An’ p’ blinks 
An’ ‘lows “ Hip pockets will be 


stops in’ 
r’aps it 
fine!” 


So it goes ‘round 


*s found 
Your size just like a live tape-line, 


It measures me, an’ 


It ‘d 
But 


T relly guess 


girls for a bran’-new dress, 


off 


measut 


they knock it when they see it 


“quirm 


They’ ‘fraid of th’ nice little measurin’- 


worm! 
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He Did the R 


| PI 


marked 
ed trom 
customer! 
* What 
trouble 
partner 
Thos 
suits \r 
came In 
ked me 
Seven 
him 
‘Spea 
said, holdi: 
behind his 
velled * Sey 
** Elever 
loo much! 
you nine! 
His p 
1 the 
alarm 
* You, 
vou did 
thing 
* 1 guess 
pend on n 
right thir 
haughty re 
hie pause 


better get 





bills whet 
the ban 


ANTHONY BLL UWVER 











No Goods | 
UNTERRIFIED AERONAUT say, old 


riding backwards. do you? | Buta 
a boy 
seven years 
is the pl 
Enterprise a bulldog designated as “ M 
. . m ch-prized wor Recently ; 
HE historie town of Bladensburg, Mary 7 —aeeaait tte tee berets ° Sle 
. . . deavoring to test the child’s 
land. had a good bit of fun poked at > . . 
- : . the value of money, said 
it by reason of its alleged sleepiness For “Willi rll gis n tes nt 
. ie oO e vo cents 
instance, the story is told that a Bladens Mik ti i Whi % will 
. . . = ) } "> imtl i 
burg merchant was dozing in his shop one Willi of wes for i 
. A e pondered o a rome}! 
dav when a little bov came in with a “Clee 4) poh ie abe 
° 7 . “ay rT ' » we ¢ 1e ol Ci 
pitcher and asked for a quart of milk. The at “ id 
- . - 0 a 1 Said. 
merchant yawned, stretched himself, half I ie san 
. . ° e sito landed ove he cou 
opener s eves, { en, the 10s 1 1 
a r / pt . and then, in the most ir auaedl eek an theaah ( 00 t 1 
er one. sai - amas 
‘ : — é“ ce! Voul. on 
‘Gee whiz! Ain't there nobody that sells Why, Willie \ ald you 
milk in this town but me?” should have your pony than M 
vou think ten cents is enough fo 
his mother protested 
: Willie paused at the door. and 
It Will Happen “You know, Mike is out at t 
TTLE girl was asked how old she was if any one can take that pony out 
LITTLI l ked } ld sl ke tl pon} 
“T was four.” she replied. “but one ‘ 


there he’s weleome to him. I'd ‘a 
day 1 got five.” for a cent!” 











HER EYES FIXED ON ANNIE’S’ FACE 








